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We have already written,* at considerable length, upon the 
lamentable moral and social condition of the laboring poor in 
our town and agricultural districts; but painful as that essay, 
in all its patent facts and indisputable evidences was, it dis- 
closed its chiefest, and most appalling truth, im the statement 
that the mode of live revealed was not guilty in the eye of the 
Legislature, though black and hideous in its habitual sin, 
judged by the unchanging laws of an omniscient Almighty. 
Thus having placed before the mind of the reader, the state of 
those who are not criminal according to the national code, 
we shall, in our present paper, display the causes which con- 
duce to make those guilty whom the law so considers, and we 
snall indicate the failures and the successes of the various me- 
thods of reformatory punishments which the Executive has 
adopted, under the different species of Prison Discipline—re- 
ferring particularly to the state of our destitute and criminal 
juvenile poor, or, as they have been, with woful appropriateness, 
designated—“ our Home Heathens.” 

Why, it has been frequently asked, is crime so prevalent 
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and so glaring, in a country great, and intelligent, and noble 
as England? Upon whatever shore her sons may reside, her 
freedom and her Bible become the first gifts which these sons 
offer to the people amongst whom they sojourn. England ex- 
pends millions annually in propagating scripture truth : in every 
island of the far off seas her Missioners raise the hymn of 
praise, and teach the fierce savage the law of love, of truth, 
and the great mystery of expiation. At home, m our own 
Kingdoms, churches rise in every quarter of the land, and de- 
voted to the service of Religion is a Press, able and honest, 
and issuing publications so cheap that none wh 2 desire to. read 
them can, through poverty, fail to obtain the wished for work. 
Schools, and hospitals, and poor houses, charitable institutions 
that give a christian nobleness to the name of England, are 
open to all who need their aid. An active, intelligent, police 
watch over the internal peace and security of the Nation, and 
our prisons are in all points calculated to secure the custody 
of the offender against the laws:—yet, notwithstanding the 
Christianity, the care, the wealth, the wisdom, which distinguish 
the policy of England, the great mass of our poor are ignorant 
of God’s law, thousands of our criminals know not the name 
of Christ, our juvenile poor are every day becoming, more and 
more, a race of juvenile yet hardened offenders—whilst chil- 
drer in years cursed with all the evil propensities of men— 
the great majority of our prisons are but the seminaries of vice, 
the plotting places of crimes, whilst our criminal law is liftle 
less than legislative vengeance, as cruel and undiscriminating 
as it is unphilosophical. We call Caligula a monster because 
he hung his table of edicts so high that none could read them, 
though all were punished for any infraction of the code—but 
the laws were written : we, a Christian Nation, treat our crimi- 
nals worse than this heathen emperor treated his subjects—we 
punish their crimes, but we never taught them virtues. De- 
spite these laws, and through these laws, crime has increased, 
and the number of the criminal population of London is now 


double that of the entire population of the city in the reign of 
Richard the Second. 


The criminal population to which we refer is not that pol- 
luted ¥| great offences against morality. True, we must bear 
in mind that murder, and foul crimes, are noted in the sta- 
tistics of the prison reports, but the minor offences are those 
to which the legislator or the philanthropist must direct his 
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chief attention. Death to the murderer is the decree of the 
law, transportation is recorded against the robber; but the 
murderer may have been once but an ignorant man of strong 
untutored passions, the robber may have been a petty thief, 
who knew no law but the law of hunger, and whose instincts 
were only those of an animal. ‘To check, to guide into chris- 
tian peace, the violence of the former; to teach the rules of 
honesty and self-dependent industry to the latter, would have 
been the duty of a wise government had the offenders been 
before within the walls of a prison; had they been guiltless of 
former crime, their minds should have been blessed with sound 
education, and the principles of religious training ; and had pa- 
rents been unwilling to send them to educational institutions, 
the legislature should, in the exercise of its great power, have 
compelled the parents to permit the attendance of the child. 
The whole philosophy of the important books before us tends 
to prove the accuracy of these statements. The course of 
crime is not an impenetrable mystery; and he who reads the 
calmly reasoned deductions adduced by Mr. Field, and Mr. 
Kingsmill, in detailing the sad experiences of their ministry, 
will learn that, although the convict may be frequently but suf- 
ferring a just punishment for his crime, yet still more fre- 
quently he endures punishment for an offence, the primary 
cause of which may be fairly attributed to the imperfection of 
our system of legislation upon subjects affecting the social and 
moral state of the people. Thougi: Crime in these Kingdoms, 
is of many phases of atrocity, it can, in most instances, be traced 
to its sources. ‘The Rev. Mr. Kingsmill, Chaplain of Pentonville 
Prison, has had opportunities such as few men possess, of ex- 
amining into the causes of crime. He took the cases of 
one hundred convicts, and from their own confessions arrived 
at the conclusion—and with this conclusion the reader of his 
book must agree—that the chief springs of vice are found in 
the bad example of parents, ignorance of religion, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining employment, bad company, idleness, poverty, 
bad beoks, and vicious amusements, such as cheap theatres, 
and dancing saloons, where, to other vices, the giant evil 
Drunkenness is superadded. The Report of Committee on 
Criminal and Destitute Juveniles affords remarkable evidence 
in support of this statement, and it is in all points most fully 
corroborated by Mr. Kay, by Mr. Field, and by Mr. Thomson. 
None who read our Prison Reports can doubt that paren- 
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tal example, and even parental precept, are sure sources of 
crime. ‘lo minister to the parents’ drunkenness, children 
are sent out to beg and steal in the cold streets at midnight, 
and if they return to their wretched homes—their kennels, 
unprovided with the required sum, blows and starvation are 
the unfailing penalties. Female children are sent out upon 
the world to bring home the wages of prostitution, to parents 
who are more degraded than the pagan. In these abodes of 
sorrow and crime the name of God isnever heard but inimpreca- 
tion, every command of the Almighty is outraged, and men 
and women live as if death were annihilation, and as if their 
souls were fraught with the instincts of a beast. We state 
here but plain facts which all men should know. Hundreds 
will read with horror this extract :—‘“ J.D. is a thief. His 
father lives unlawfully with his mother, and also with one of 
her daughters by atiother person. Here they had long been 
all huddled into one small room. ‘The younger female, on 
the occasion of my last visit, had twins in-her arms about a 
week old, the children of this man.”* These are appalling 
words, but in the Reports of the City Mission, in the Ltagged 
Sehool Magazine, in each of the books under review these 
facts, and others still more frightful, are recorded—and thus 
we learn the truth of the statement-—that although the 
number of these aged from fifteen to ,twenty is not one 
tenth of the population, yet by this class of juvenile offenders 
one fourth of the national crime is committed. The num- 
ber of boys of fifteen and under brought every fortnight 
before Mr. Sergeant Adams, Chairman of the Middlesex 
Sessions, is about 100; some are, he states, entirely without 
friends or relatives of any kind; some have profligate parents 
who neglect them; another class have step-fathers or step- 
mothers, who abuse and ill treat them; some have parents 
who encourage them ; and almost all are quite uninstructed 
in religious, moral, and social duties. He adds, “I should 
say that the evil is far more deeply seated than in the xatural 
disposition of the children themselves. I do not think ¢haé 
they are naturally worse than other children; but that 
their offences spring from the want of proper moral and reli- 
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* See ‘* Notes and Narratives of a Six Years’ Mission, principally 
among the Dens of London.” By R. W. Vanderkiste, London: Nishet 
ana Co. 1853. p. 255. 
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gious education, and in the want of proper friends to attend 
to them,’’* 

What a sad moral this statement conveys, but the facts 
upon which it is founded are still more sad, and the true 
causes of juvenile crime may be learned by all who walk 
through the poorer streets of our towns. On all sides are 
foul and hideous dens, where dwell, m godless ignorance, the 
varents of a race of future criminals. The steam ship may 
be built, the railway train, and the electric telegraph may be 
a blessing to the Nation, the steam press may print its thou- 
sands of sheets per hour, and send forth magic thoughts to 
bless the world, and make humanity all glorious, but the 
“City Arabs,” the poor, cast-away human . weeds, who 
grovel in the kennels, who are children only in form and 
years, will-one day become our convicts; and whilst the 
power, and wealth, and fame of the Kingdoms advance, the 
condition of the poor retrogrades, and a great people act as if 
the sole duty of a- Legislature consisted in permitting the 
continuation of abuses, involving the poor in sin and misery, 
and the tax payers in expense; and this is done though all 
admit, in the eloquent words of Channing, that a Government — 
‘should supply moral wants, snatch every child from perdi- 
tion, and waken in him the spirit and powers of a man.” 

The poor cannot do these things, even if they would. 
They must go forth inthe morning to toil for daily bread, and 
children then become an incumbrance, and are sent upon the 
streets to mingle with the bad and dishonest of the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Chesterton, the Governor of Coldbaths 
Fields House of ‘Correction, stated to the Committee on 
Criminal and Destitute Juveniles; “I think one great cause 
of juvenile crime is the shocking state of the neighbourhoods 
m which those boys reside. They are contaminated by associ- 
ating with profligate persons, from the utter impossibility 
of affording those children any recreation without allowing 
them to go into the streets, where they associate with bad 
characters. An honest labourer or drayman, for- instance, 
taking a lodging in a locality where alone his means will 
permit him to live, must send his children into the streets; and 
wt ts from thus associating with vicious characters in the 
streets that the boys become thieves and the girls prostitutes.” 





* See Report on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles. 1852. 
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‘Those children whose parents are unwilling to work, are sent 
out to beg, or steal; those who are orphans, or who are 
neglected by parents, prowl through the lanes and alleys of 
our towns by day, and at night sleep in those hells, the com- 
mon lodging houses, or in earts, or under archways, exposed 
to all the contamination of tliose better schooled in vice, or 
more deeply stained by sin. In such places as these our des- 
titute children sleep—and it is calculated thatin the Metropo- 
liton Police District alone, between 50,000, and 100,000 
persons of both sexes, and of all ages, pass the might in these 
wretched spots. } 

Mr. Beames, in his valuable work, 7he Rookeries of Lendon, 
attributes the existence of common lodging-houses to avarice 
upon the part ofthe proprietors, and to neglect upon the part of 
the Legislature. In some of the districts of London where the 
poor reside, he tells us that he has known twelve people to 
sleep in rooms measuring eight feet by twelve, whilst the ceil- 
ing was so low that a tall man could not stand upright in the 
apartment. Le tells us that he has known young thieves, va- 
rying in age from six years to twelve, to club together and live 
in such rooms in parties of seventeen. Mr. Mayhew, in his 
London Labor and the London Poor, thus describes these com- 
mon lodging houses. The description, frightful as it is, was 
the revelation of one who had lived in these Jhouses, and Mr. 
Mayhew gives the words of the narrator :— 


“ The worst I am acquainted with, though I have not been in it 
lately, is in the neighbourhood of Drury-lane: this is the worst, 
both for filth, and for the character of the lodgers. In the room 
where I slept, which was like a barn in size, the tiles were off the 
roof, and as there was no ceiling, I could see the blue sky from 
where I lay. That may be altered now. Here I slept in what was 
called the single men’s room; and it was confined to men. In ano. 
ther part of the house was a room for married couples as it was 
called ; but of such apartments, I can tell you more concerning other 
houses. For the bed with the blue sky I paid 3d. If it rained there 
was no shelter. I have slept in a room in Brick-lane, Whitechapel, 
in which were fourteen beds. In the next bed to me, on the one 
side, was a man, his wife, and three children, and a man and his 
wife on the other. They were Irish people, and I believe the women 
were the men’s wives—as the Irish women generally are. Of all 
the women that resort to these places, the Irish are far the best for 
chastity. All the beds were occupied, single men being mixed with 
the married couples. ‘The question is never asked, when a man and 
woman go te a lodging-house, if they are man and wife. All must 
pay before they go to bed, or be turned into the street. These beds 
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were made—as all the*low lodging-house beds are—of the worst 
cotton flocks, stuffed in coarse, strong canvas. There is a pair of 
sheets, a blanket, andarug. Ihave known the bedding to be un- 
changed for three months ; but that is not general. The beds are 
an average size. Dirt is the rule with them, and cleanliness the 
exception. They are all infested with vermin; I never met with an 
exception. No one is required to wash before going to bed in any 
of those places, (except at a very few, where a very dirty fellow 
would not be admitted,) unless he has been walking on a wet day 
without shoes or stockings, and then he must bathe his feet. The 
people who slept in the room I am describing were chiefly young 
men, almost all accompanied by young females. I have seen girls 
of fifteen sleep with ‘their chaps’—in some places, with youths of 
from sixteen to twenty. There is no objection to any boy and girl 
occupying a bed, even though the keeper knows they were previously 
strangers to each other. The accommodation for purposes. of de- 
cency is very bad in some places. A pail in the middle of a room, 
to which both-sexes may resort, is a frequent arrangement. No 
delicacy or decency is ever observed. The women are, I think, 
worse than the men. If any one, possessing a sense of shame, says 
a word of rebuke, he is at once assailed, by the women in particular, 
with the coarsest words in the language. The Irish women are as 
bad as the others with respect to language, but I have known them 
keep themselves covered in bed when the other women were out- 
raging modesty or decency. ~ The Irish will sleep anywhere to save 
a halfpenny a night, if they have ever so much money. It is not 
uncommon for a boy or man to take a girl out of the streets to these 
apartments. Some are the same as common brothels, women being 
taken in at all hours of the night. In most, however, they must 
stay all night as a married couple. In dressing or undressing there 
is no regard to decency, while disgusting blackguardism is often 
carried on in the conversation of the inmates. I have known decent 
people, those that are driven to such places from destitution, perhaps 
at the first time, shocked and disgusted at what they saw. I have 
seen a decent married pair so shocked and disgusted, that they have 
insisted on leaving the place, and have left it. A great stutter of 
the lodging-houses are large old buildings, which were constructed 
for other purposes; these houses are not so ill-ventilated, but even 
there, where somany sleep in one room, the air is hot and foul. 
In smaller rooms, say twelve feet by nine, I have seen four beds 
placed for single men, with no ventilation whatsoever, so that no 
one could remain inside in warmish weather, without every door and 
window open ; another room in the same house, a little larger, had 
four double beds, with as many men and women, and. perhaps with 
children. The Board of Health last autumn compelled the keepers 
of these places to whitewash the walls and ceilings, and use limewash 
in other places; before that, the walls and ceilings looked as if they. 
had been blackwashed, but still you could see the bugs creeping 
along those black walls, which were not black enough to hide that. 
In some houses in the summer you can hardly place your finger on a 
ee of the wall free from bugs. I have scraped them off by hand- 
ulls,” ~ : 
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It might be objected that these descriptions are exaggerated, 
but Mr. Garwood, Mr. Vanderkiste, the Inspectors of Police, 
and the Jteports of the City Mission, all prove the facts, with 
other and more appalling evidences. Viscount Ingestre, of 
whom his order may well feel proud, visited these spots, and 
in his Letters to a Friend* corroborated the statements, and in 
calculating the enormous profit derived by the owners of the 
lodying houses, drew the same conclusion as that adopted by Mr. 
Beames—namely, that avarice and governmental carelessness 
are the mainsprings of the entire evil. Lord Ingestre found, in 
the neighbourhood of Church Lane, St. Giles, a district which 
Mr. Mayhew and Mr. Beames proved to be the seed plots of 
crime, that those who herd in the kennels above described 
pay from two pence to four pence per night. The real owner 
receives about thirty pounds per annum for an eight-room 
house, the tenant of which receives ten pounds per annum 
for each room, by letting it to his miserable lodgers at three 
pence, per head, per night—and he secures himself by demand- 
ing payment before the lodger enters the room. These houses 
are not confined to London ; they exist in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, under the eye of the Police, plague’ spots 
in the commonwealth sending forth their myriad criminals, 
young and old, to bring destruction upon themselves, disgrace 
upon the nation, and accumulated claims upon the revenue. 
The places and the people are the same, whether situated in 
the Liberty of Dublin, the Slums of Loudon, or the Wynds 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; as Cardinal Wiseman has said, they 
are “ nests of ignorance, vice, depravity, and crime, as well as 
of squalor, wretchedness, and disease; whose atmosphere is 
typhus, whose ventilation is cholera ; haunts of filth which no 
sewerage committee can reach ; dark corners which no lighting 
board can lighten.” Churchmen and laymen, official and non- 
official witnesses, all religions, and all classes of society, agree 
in evidence as to the condition of these places, and in attribut- 
ing to their contaminating influences the great mass of juvenile 
crime ; and with the statement of one who writes upon social 
abuses with an eloquence, an energy, and an ability rarely 
surpassed, we shall pass to another portion of this momentous 





“See ‘* Meliora,” First Series, Second Edition, pp. 157, 180.. See 
also Mr. Worsley’s ‘* Essay on Juvenile Depravity,” p. 105, and the Pri- 
son Reports of 1841—-Southern and Eastern District, p. 148. 
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but melancholy subject,—our witness is the Honorable and 
Reverend Sidney Godolphin Osborne, who, in his paper, Jm- 
mortal Sewerage thus writes in describing the condition of the 
Glasgow common lodging houses :— 


«‘Tt needs not that I make the attempt to describe each separate 
room into which we penetrated ; their common features were all of 
one cast, and that the blackest. Small square or oblong places, 
they were crammed with human life, and the insect life which finds 
a living on and about our kind when cleanliness and decency are ab- 
sent. There were dogs, and a few cats; these were, to all appear- 
ance, the cleanliest creatures we saw. On the ground as the rule, 
on rotten bedsteads as the exception, lay human beings of all ages 
and sexes; some of the children perfectly naked, many, even of the 
women, nearly so. The bedding black rags, nondiluviated relics of 
blankets and old clothes. There was aged vice, with crimes life- 
written in the lineaments of countenances which had known little of 
rest, except that gained in the insensibility of the last stage of in- 
toxication. There were many young, almost infant yirls,—not 
brazened in their course, for they had- never known shame,—but 
wearing the appearance of their childish debauchery as the clothing 
of their very nature. Virtue would indeed have appeared as an 
exotic on such a soil as that we then walked. There was the re- 
turned convict, but little clothed, on a filthy bed, a prisoner again 
to the women who had enticed him there, robbed him of the rest of 
his clothes, and thus kept him captive to his nakedness. There were 
young girls who had followed sin from their birth ; they had returned 
from their nightly pursuance of it, and wore yet the tawdry finery 
above their rags and dirt, with which they had endeavoured to hide 
the fact, that they were the very dregs of the base. ‘ Drunk!’ said 
one; ‘of course lam. [ like it. I am always drunk when I can 
get the drink.’ She might have been some twenty-one years of age. 
The very small children, in their perfect nakedness, set off as the 
comparative whiteness of their skin was, by the uniform blackness 
of all around them, looked scarce of the same breed of creature: 
they were of the usual cast found in such places—pale, thin about 
the frame, protuberant in the abdomen from disease, with a staftled 
and yet stupid look at the gentlemen who had so abruptly, by their 
intrusion, caused all the bustle, and hunting for clothes, and hiding 
of things, before the door was opened, We did not see much actual 
evidence of drunkenness, nor anything, with the above exception, 
to prove to us that these dens were anything but the mere refuge- 
places of the people we found in them. It would be ridiculous to 
question, in such places, the morality of the way of life, and ask 
whether the ragged-headed, dirty, half-dressed couple who lay on 
the floor on rags, with an infant three days old between them, were 
man and wife ; or whether the fot young girls and the other men, 
some lying, some crouched on the floor, in different degrees of 
nakedness, were brothers and sisters. From some inquiries I made, 
it appears to be quite understood, that any bond of alliance between 
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the sexes, legal or otherwise, was no bar to any course of life which 
could bring in money for drink or tobacco,.’””* 


From such seminaries of vice as these few results can be 
expected, save those which ure learned from the records of 
our criminal courts, and from the despatches of our penal settle- 
ments. They possess a population of criminal juveniles :—the 
Karl of 8. aaftesbury, and Licutenant-Colonel Jebb, calculate 
their numbers in London, at 80,000; Mr. Thomson believes, 
and in our opinion with proof, that they amount to 60,000 
souls, and worse than all, ¢hetr numbers increase. Of this 
latter fact there can be no doubt, for it is proved, with his 
ustial accuracy and force, by Mr. Kay. In the year 1843 the 
number of persons under tw enty years of age ¢ taken into cus- 
tody in London amounted to thirteen thousand, six hundred ; 
but in 1848 the numbers had risen to sixteen thousand, nine 
hundred and seventeen ; showing an increase in five years of 
the proportion of criminals under twenty years of age, to the 
increase of the population of London of that age,—in the 
former case 1 in 47, in the latter 1 in 56.+ But “this is not 
the full measure of the increase of crime. By the Report of 
the Criminal Law Committee of 1847, it appears that in the 
five years preceding 1810, the average number of commit- 
ments in Kingland and W ales was four: thousand, seven hun- 
dred, and ninety-two ; the convictions two thousand, eight 
hundred and forty, whilst. the population of the age of ten 
years and upwards amounted to seven millions, three hundred 
and twenty-two thousand, six hundred : but in the five years pre- 
ceding 1845, the average annual number of commitments 
was twenty- eight thousand, four hundred and seventy-seven, 
and the convictions tw enty thousand, five hundred and ninety ; 
the population ten years old and upwards has increased sixty- 
five per cent, whilst the proportionate number of commitments 
for crime has Augmented four hundred and ninety-four per 
cenf, and the convictions six hundred and twenty-five per 
cent. In fact, as Mr. Pearson, the City Solicitor, stated to 
the last-named Committee—within the past ten years, “the 
namber of juvenile criminals annually convicted in England 
and Wales has | increased in a greater ratio than even the mass 
of the criminals at large.” To this statement we may add 





*See “* Meliora,” Second Scries, p. 9. 
+ See Mr. Kay’s Pamphlet, p. 23. 
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that of Mr. Sergeant Adams, who, in his evidence before the 
Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, a the 
juvenile criminals convicted in the year 1851, to number 
eleven thousand, six hundred and seventeen. 

Strange as these evidences may seem to the majority of our 
readers, they are but the every day phases of life amongst our 
ignorant and godless poor. Birmingham, Preston, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Cork, and Dublin, have their population of criminals, 

varying in age from six to seventeen years, and many of these 
whose years reach fourteen cohabit with girls of their own age.* 
In Newcastle and Gateshead juvenile crime is increasing 
four times as fast as the population—in thirteen years it 
has doubled its amount; and Mr. Kay,states that in the year 
1852, six hundred and sixty-three offenders, between eight 
and seventeen years, were taken into custody by the police of 
Neweastle. When we know these facts ; when we learn that 
in Manchester alone there are forty-two thous and, nine hun- 
dred and forty-two children of the working classes neither at 
School nor at work ; when we find that equally large numbers 
are in the same neglected condition in other localities; when 
we find that in the English Work-houses there were, in Jan- 
nary, 1852, forty thousand, five hundred and fifty-seven chil- 
dren; when we recollect, too, the contagion of vice to which all 
these classes of ignorant unemployed youths are exposed, we 
must all concur in the opinion advanced by Mr Kay who 
writes,—“ There is nothing in town life which 3 is either phy- 
sically or morally injurious to which these children are not 
daily exposed from their tenderest years ; there is no influence 
which is pure and elevating that ever reaches many; while 
from all this misery and sin, most of these young creatures 
have no means of escape, until the police take pity on them.” 

‘** Until the police take pity on them”’—and these words can 
be written with truth of England—all the prison reports, all 
the parliamentary reports, all the books before us, prove the 
fact that, to our juvenile criminal, the prison is the unly re- 
fuge, the prison chaplain his only frend. From. parents he 
can learn only vice. They live either in concubinage or in 
adultery; they are ignorant of all religious truth, and in most 
cases are drunken and dishonest. Juvenile crime, Mr Worsley 
considers to arise, in the overwhelming majorit7 of cases, from 





* See Report of Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, p. 13. 
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parental neglect or wickedness; and the entire substance of 
the Report on Criminal Juveniles, is contained in these words 
of Miss Carpenter, when ascribing the real sources of the 
young offender’s crime,—“ an undisciplined childhood, in 
which no moral or religious influence has been shed, and which 
has been untrained to any useful industrious habits.”’* 

‘lo permit the increase of this horde of child-criminals would 
be dangerous were the numbers few; but our juvenile crimi- 
nals are a terrible people, increasing year by year; 
and increasing too through the neglect of the Government, 
and frequently through the very systems of punishment upon 
the results of which most sanguine, but most groundless, hopes 
had been based. . 

It must be admitted that our towns are the hot beds of 
crime, but all towns are, and ever must be, more or less, liable 
to the charge—We, however, take no care to mitigate the evils 
of aggregation, we adopt no precautions against the vile in- 
fluences of evil example, and of vicious temptation. Sunday 
is habitually desecrated ; dog fights, and other recreations of 


the like degrading class, are the common practicés of the Lord’s . 


Day, and from morning until night, on working days, the beer 
house and the gin palace are open to all. Thiose officials who, 
in the discharge of duty, visit these places, state that there are 
public houses solely devoted to the supplying of liquors to 
youths whose ages do not exceed seventeen years. Here aré 
seen boys and girls dancing, smoking and card playing; some 
are drnnk, some are concerting robberies, that the money re- 
alized may be spent in drunkenness and prostitution. ‘Those 
who have observed the results of intoxication inform us, that’ 
most of the crimes committed by adults can be traced to this 
national vice ; and to the degradation of the parent who lias be- 
come addicted todrunkenness, but too many of ourjuvenile cri- 
minals attribute their condition. Mr. Kingsmill states that, in 
his opinion, and his experience gives weight to the statement, of 
28,752 prisoners tried at the assizes and sessions of Hingland in 
1851, 10,000 may be estimated, without fear of exaggeration, 
as having been brought to their deplorable state, directly or 
indirectly, by the public-house ; whilst of the 90,963 summary 





* See Miss Carpenter’s work—it proves her to be a Christian woman, 
s no respect inferior in intellect to Mrs, Fry, or in usefulness to Sarah 
Martin. 
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convictions in the same year, 50,000, he fears not to assert, 
were the result of the drinking hubits of the individuals them- 
selves, or of their parents, producing poverty, idleness, and va- 
grancy. He has published, in his most able work, the opinions 
of forty-seven Chaplains of Gaols, given before Lord Harrow- 
by’s Committee on The Beer Bill, by which it is evident that 
the Beer Shop is the grand source of robbery and moral de- 
pravity. We here, in support of our views as to the evil of 
these places, insert such of those opinions as prove their effect 
in causing, or in multiplying, juvenile crime. The Reverend 
Mr. Field, the most admirable Chaplain of Reading Prison, 
had ‘‘ ascertained by investigation that about four-fifths of the 
offences eommitted by the agricultural population are traceable 
to beer-houses.” The Reverend J. H. Hawes, Chaplain of 
Abingdon Gaol, attributed “most injurious effects to beer- 
houses ; several prisoners wader twenty years of age then in cus- 
tody, acknowledged that ‘the beer-shop had done it all.’”” The 
teverend R. 8. Cooper, Chaplain of Gloucester Gaol, “ Had 
been informed by prisoners and others, that much of the se- 
duction and corruption zz early life among females, is to be 
traced to their being entrapped into these houses.” The 
Reverend John Davies, Chaplain of Newgate, stated, “ Certain 
beer-shops and public-houses are the constant resort of youths 
who subsist upon whatever articles they can steal and convert 
iuto money.” The Reverend John Penny, Chaplain of Mil- 
bank Prison, knew it to be ‘a matter of frequent occurrence 
that young men, in writing home, speak of the beer-shop 
having proved their ruin.’ The Rev. Mdward Faulkner, 
Chaplain of Worcester Gaol, had found beer-houses “ the re- 
sort of all sorts of thieves, young and old, and places where 
the young jind a ready instruction im crime.’ That veteran 
combatant against crime, whose philanthropy and patient re- 
search into all the sources of vicious life, are only equalled by 
his ability and never-flagging zeal—the Reverend John Clay, 
Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction, believed it 
“impossible for human language to describethe misery and 
wickedness added to the previous sum of our moral and social 
ill by beer-houses,”* | 


« 





* See Rev. Mr. Kingsmill’s ‘‘ Prisons and Prisoners,” pp. 70, 76. Mr. 
Kingsmill stated, to Lord Harrowby’s Committee, that he could, from 
experience, ‘‘express a very confident opinion, that beer-houses must 
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If one were to pursue this inquiry to its furthest limit the 
result would be the same. It would be found that drunkenness 
is the remote or immediate cause of nearly all the offences of 
our criminals. Those who have investigated the subject, 
anxiously and carefully for years, arrive at last at the conelu- 
sion, that taken as a nation, we are the most drunken people 
on earth.* ; - 

These are great and important truths ; they stand forth in 
facts and figures in the Prison Reports: we have God’s curse 
against drunkenness thundered from the pulpit, in all the 
terrible majesty of scripture command. We read the loath- 
some records of human suffering, and of human debasemeut 
produced by the evil, in the Hospital Reports, and in Prize 
Kssays : statisticians prove that more than sixty millions sterling 
are annually spent in these kingdoms on intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco—that is, that a sum about equal to the whole 
National Revenue is squandered on the grand source of vice.t 
‘T'rue, the political economist may tell us that this expenditure 
on liquor produces an increased return to the National KEx- 
chequer—but, alas! it causes a double expenditure in the 
administration of justice, in the estimates for the support of 
our prisons, and in the expenses of our hospitals. 

The law cannot render a people moral, and sober, but it 
can, and it is the bounden duty of the law to, check the 
incentives to crime—to make the opening of a public house a 
difficulty rather than a great facility. This the law does not 
accomplish ; it seems to aid the deer-house keeper in the 
conduct of his dreadful trade. Few will deny that the but- 
cher, the baker, and the grocer are the tradesmen most 
needed by the population ; yet whilst there are now in Lon- 
don 38,500 grocers, 2,800 bakers, 1,200 buttermen and 
cheesemongers, 1,500 green grocers and fruiterers, 1,300 





be looked upon generally as so many nurseries of crime in the land.” 
See also the papers entitled ‘‘ The Beer-Shop Evil,” By the Hon. and 
Rey. 8. G. Osborne, in ‘ Meliora;” Ist series, p, 1; and ‘* The Maine 
Law, with Suggestions for its Application to,Great Britain,” By Mr. 
Biggs, in ‘* Meliora,” 2nd series, p. 216. We believe the plan proposed 
by Mr. Osborne to be most excellent, but of the practicability and suc- 
cess of Mr. Biggs’ ‘* Suggestion,” we entertain many doubts. 
te a Notes and Narratives ofa Six Years’ Mission, pp. 
2 to 231. 
t See the late Mr. G. Porter’s “« Self-Imposed Taxation ;” a little trea- 


ed _weli worthy the reputation of the author of ‘‘ The Progress of the 
ation.” 
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dairy keepers, 500 fishmongers, 1,900 butchers,—showing a 
total of 12,500 in these useful trades, there are in the 
Metropolis 14,200 public houses. These are not the sta- 
tistics to which a lover of England’s glory, and progress, and 
stability would refer: but it has been proved that in a popula- 
tion of 1,212,000 souls, in a portion of the manufacturing 
districts, there are 14,300 public houses ; from which it may be 
stated, that allowing five persons to each family, every 
seventeen families support a public house.* This is in a great 
measure to be attributed to our system of legislation upon all 
questions affecting the revenue arising from distillation. 

In the year 1825, the duty on whiskey was very considerably 
reduced in Scotland and in Ireland, and from that period to 
the present, the consumption has increased five fold; and 
the result of the increase has been the spread of Lunacy, 
Disease, Crime, Pauperism, and Premature Death. No 
stronger proof of the demoralizing effect of this reduction in 
the price of intoxicating liquors can be adduced, than that 
afforded by Lieutenant Colonel Jebb, who, in his teport on 
the Discipline and Management of the Convict Prisons, and 
Disposal of Convicts, 1852, proves, from the statistics of the 
Military Prisons, “that whilst the committals for drunkenness 
among the troops quartered in England, amounted to about 
7 in 1,000 men, in Scotland and in Ireland they Lave amount- 
ed to about 20. in 1,000.’+ Thus it is that the fiend, 
Drunkenness, has been fostered, and these are its results. 
But the evil rests not in the cheapness of the potion: lest 
the poor or the dissolute might lack sufficient inducements to 
enter the public-house—the tap-room becomes a saloon, and 
the meretricious allurements of a dancing harlot, and the foul 
prurience of the obscene songster, are added, to form fresh 
ingredients in making more seductive the too seducing bever- 
ages of the Gin-Palace. The Garrick’s Head has its Judge 
and Jury Society, where nightly a clever buffoon acts as 
“Judge,” and aids in raking up from the “ witnesses” all that 
is base and impure: the Coal Hole has its orgies,—where 
indecency is sure to produce rapturous applause, and 


* 





. a further proofs, see Rev. Mr. Worsley’s ‘‘ Prize Essay” pp. 126 
o 139. 
t See Report, p. 125. 
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blasphemy forms the most attractive refrain to a popular 
song.* 

These facts are all well known, the character of these houses 
has been placed, again and again, before the Legislature, but 
with little apparent effect. The evil of a class of dens, 
lower than these, is terrible in its open manifestation when 
considered with relation to our juvenile poor. They become 

ilferers to obtain money for the price of admission; they 
ea drunkards through the early habits engendered in 


these schools of vice.. Mr. Kay and Mr. Martin furnish indis- - 


putable evidences that very many of our juvenile criminals 
confess that their first offences against honesty arose from the 
temptation to steal money for the public-house saloon, the 
“ penny gaff,” or the “ penny hop,” and having made the. first 
step in sin by pilfering a penny, vicious propensities or bad 
company soon confirmed the evil disposed or encouraged the 
misguided. As Mr. Kingsmill very truly states, after the 
initiation into vice has been accomplished}. “ Money becomes 
indispensable, and it is gotten by some desperate and wicked 
means, at the possibility of which, a few «months before, the 
mind would have recoiled with indignation, like that of 
Hazael, when reproved by the prophet : ‘Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing ?’ ”’T 

It has been asserted that many of the London brewers are 
imterested in the success of these public-houses, and that owing 
to the quantity of beer consumed by the frequenters, so vast 
an addition is made to the National Revenue that the Govern- 
ment cannot suppress so important a branch of trade. No 
man, it is urged, need drink against his inclination, and if he 
will drink, the country has the benefit of his intoxication in 
the increase of the revenue returns, from a tax to which a man 
renders himself liable, and which he pays without remonstrance. 
This is simply absurd. As Mr. Thomson observes, referring 


*One of the favorite songs at the Coal Hole is entitled ‘‘Sam Hall.” 
The whole ‘* humour” consists in a dirty-faced singer ending each verse 
with the words, ‘‘ Blast my eyes,” uttered in a tone of stupid drunken- 
ness. See Thackery’s scathing onslaughts upon this tavern in ‘‘ Pen- 
denis” and in ‘*The Newcomes,” where it is called *‘The Cave 
of Harmony.” 

t See, in support of these views, Mr. Martin’s most interesting little 
work—‘‘A Place of Repentance,” and Mr, Kay’s Pamphlet—‘* The 
Condition and Education of Poor Children in English and German 
Towns.” Appendix No. V. See also Intish QuARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vou. III, No. X. pp. 327 to 331. 
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to this very point :—“The willingness to pay a tax 1s not a 
sure proof of its being advantageous to the public. Were 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to open a new branch of thie 
licensing system, and sell licences to steal, or to receive stolen 
goods with impunity, there can be no doubt the applicants 
would be numerous, the produce of the duty considerable, and 
the payments most prompt and willing. - But would the public 
profit? And yet the proposal is not really much more absurd 
in itself, nor more injurious to the public, than that of raising 
a public revenue by fostering, and to a certain extent legaliz- 
ing, habits of intoxication among the people.” a; 
We have referred to those places of amusement in which 
the more wealthy classes of tradesmen, artizans, and “ gentle- 
men” can pay the price of liquors, and in which theatrical 
representations, and musical entertainments, form gratuitous 
seductions to vice. But base and shameful as those places 
are, they furnish only a faint exemplification of the same class 
of houses in a humbler walk of life,—those houses where 
sin is inculcated, and where the minds of our youths are in- 
doctrinated in crime. Mr. Kingsmill,* and Mr. Joseph, the 
Chaplain of Chester Castle, in his valuable, because practical, 
work,t have proved the tendency of those places of vicious 
amusement. Mr. Martin, too, has placed this question of 
their evil teaching in the fullest and most important light, and 
if further evidence be necessary, it is offered in Mr. Mayhew’s 
excellent, yet painful, book, London Labour and the London 
Poor. We have already referred to those places of amusement, 
as connected with public-houses; but we now write of them 
as cheap theatres, or ‘* penny gaffs,” where boys and girls are 
the chief supporters, and in which the representations are only 
calculated to prove pleasing to children, depraved and disso- 
lute as adults in mind, but wanting the physical attributes to 
indulge in the vices of men and women. But when one reads 
the narratives of the scenes witnessed in the “ penny gaff,” 
he feels that there is a degradation of sinfulness in the mind, 
as terrible in its consequences as the grossest sins of the body. 
We do not object to theatrical representations ; we believe that 
they are a healthful amusement when properly conducted, and 





*See “‘ Prisons and Prisoners.” p. 78, 
tSee ‘‘Memoirs of Tofvicted Prisoners.” London: Wertheim 
and Co. 1853. 
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this is the only point in which we differ with Mr. Kingsmill. 
The honest heart that laughs with such comedians as Mrs. 
Keeley and her husband ; the eyes that grow dim with the sor- 
rows of such actresses as Mrs. Kean and Miss Faucit ; the 
breasts that glow in unison with all the poetry of such plays 
as Macbeth, Hamlet, Money, and a hundred other popular 
pieces, cannot be injured by the street company whom they 
may meet on their homeward route, or whom they may en- 
counter in the purlieus of the theatre. The system of decry- 
ing theatrical amusements is but that adopted by Hannah 
More, in her Celebs in Search of a Wife, and which Sydney 
Smith, incited by his strong good sense, described as an at- 
tempt to teach young people that they are “ not only to stay 
away from the comedies of Congreve and Farquhar, for which 
they may easily enough be forgiven ; but they are never to see 
Mrs. Siddons in the Gamester, or in Jane Shore. ‘The finest 
exhibitions of talent, and the most beautiful moral lessons, are 
interdicted at the theatre. There is something in the word 
Playhouse which seems so closely connected, in the minds of 
these people, with sin and Satan, that it stands in their voca- 
bulary for every species of abomination.”* 

We defend the Theatre, when. properly conducted, and the 
incentives to sin without its walls are simply those that each 
man and woman who walks through the streets of a great city, 
or a large town, must encounter, and, with God’s grace, sur- 
mount. ‘These legitimate theatrical amusements are not the 
class of entertainments to which we refer, as forming one of the 
schools of vice in which our young criminals are perfected in 
sin. Mr. Mayhew thus describes one of these “‘ Penny Gaffs,” 
in the neighbourhood of Smithfield :— 


‘“‘ Here the stage, instead of being the means for illustrating a 
moral precept, is turned into a platform to teach the cruelest debau- 
chery. The audience is usually composed of children so young, that 
these dens become the school-rooms where the guiding morals of a 
life are picked up; and so precocious are the little things, that the 
girl of nine will, from constant attendance at such my learnt 
to understand the filthiest sayings, and laugh at them as loudly as 





* See Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works, p. 144, Ed. 1851. Seealso “A 
Defence of The Stage, or an Inquiry Into the Real Qualities of Theatri- 
cal Entertainments, Their Scope and Tendency,” By John William 
Caleraft. Dublin: Milliken, 1839: and see Mr. Kingsmill’s ‘‘ Prisons 
and Prisoners,” p. 81. 
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the grown-up lads around her. What notions can the young female 
form of marriage and chastity, when the penny theatre rings with 
applause at the performance of a scene whose sole point turns upon 
the pantomimic imitation of the unrestrained indulgence of the most 
corrupt appetites of our nature? How can the lad learn to check his 
hot passions and think honesty, and virtue admirable, when the shouts 
around him impart aglory to a descriptive song so painfully corrupt, 
that it can only have been made tolerable by the most habitual ex- 
cess ? The men who preside over these infamous places know too well 
the failings of their audiences. They know that these poor children 
require no nicely-turned joke to make the evening pass merrily, and 
that the filth they utter needs no double meaning to veil its obscenity. 
The show that wil! provide the. most unrestrained debauchery will 
have the most crowded benches; and to gain this point, things are 
acted and spoken that it is criminal even to allude to. Not wishing 
to believe in the description which some of the more intelligent of 
the costermongers had given of these places, it was thought better 
to visit one of them, so that all exaggeration might be avoided. One 
of the least offensive of the exhibitions was fixed upon. The visitors, 
with a few exceptions, were all boys and girls, whose ages seemed 
to vary from eight to twenty years. Some of the girls—though 
their figures showed them to be mere children—were dressed in 
showy cotton-velvet polkas, and wore dowdy feathers in their crushed 
bonnets. They stood laughing and joking with the lads, in an un- 
concerned, impudent manner, that was almost sr Some of 
them, when tired of waiting, chose their partners, and commenced 
dancing grotesquely, to the admiration of the lookers-on, who ex- 
pressed their approbation in obscene terms, that, far from disgusting 
the poor little women, were received as compliments, and acknow- 
ledged with smiles and coarse repartees. The boys clustered toge- 
ther, smoking their pipes, and laughing at each other’s anecdotes, 
or else jingling halfpence in time with the tune, while they whistled 
an accompaniment to it. Presently one of the performers, with a 
gilt crown on his well greased locks, descended from the staircase, 
his fleshings covered by a dingy dressing-gown, and mixed with the 
mob, shaking hands with old acquaintances. The ‘comic singer,’ 
too, made his appearance among the throng—the huge bow to his 
cravat, which ye covered his waistcoat, and the red end to his 
nose, exciting neither merriment nor surprise. To discover the 
kind of entertainment, a lad near me and my companion was 
asked ‘if there was any flash dancing?’ With a knowing wink the 
boy answered, ‘ Lots! show their legs and all, prime !’ and immedi- 
ately the boy followed up his information by a request for a ‘ yennep’ 
to get a ‘tib of occabot.’ After waiting in.the lobby some consider- 
able time, the performance inside was concluded, and the audience 
came pouring out through the canvass door. As they had to pass 
singly, I noticed them particularly. Above three-fourths of them were 
women and girls, the rest consisting chiefly of mere boys—for out of 
about two hundred persons I counted only eighteen men. Forward 
they came, bringing an overpowering stench with them, laughing and 
yelling as they pushed their way through the waiting-room. One 
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woman, carrying a sickly child with a bulging forehead, was reeling 
drunk, the saliva running down her mouth as she stared about her 
with a heavy fixed eye. Two boys were pushing her from side to 
side, while the poor infant slept, breathing heavily, as if stupified, 
through the din. Lac jumping on girls’ shoulders, and girls laugh- 
ing hysterically from being tickled by the youths behind them, every 
one shouting and jumping, presented a mad scene of frightful enjoy- 
ment. Singing and dancing formed the whole of the hour’s perform- 
ance, and, of the two, the singing was preferred. A young girl, of 
about fourteen years of age, danced with more energy than grace, 
and seemed to be well known to the spectators, who cheered her on 
by her Christian name. When the dance was concluded, the pro- 
prietor of the establishment threw down a penny from the gallery, 
in the hopes that others might be moved to similar acts of generosity ; 
but no one followed up the offering, so the young lady hunted after 
the money and departed. The ‘comic singer,’ in a battered hat and 
the huge bow to his cravat, was received with deafening shouts. Se- 
veral songs were named by the costers, but the ‘funny gentleman’ 
merely requested them ¢ to hold their jaws,’ and putting ona ‘ know- 
ing’ look, sang a song, the whole point of which consisted in the mere 
utterance of some filthy word at the end of each stanza. Nothing, 
however, could have been more successful. The lads stamped their 
feet with delight; the girls screamed with enjoyment. Once or twice 
a young shrill laugh would anticipate the fim—as if the words were 
well known—or the boys would forestall the point by shouting it out 
before the proper time. When the song was ended the house was in 
a delirium of applause. The canvass front to the gallery was beaten 
with sticks, drum-like, and sent down showers of white powder on 
the heads in the pit. Another song followed, and the actor knowing 


on what his success depended, lost no opportunity of increasing his * 


laurels. The most obscene thoughts, the most disgusting scenes 
were coolly described, making a poor child near me wipe away the 
tears that rolled down her eyes with the enjoyment of the poison. 
There were three or four of these songs sung in the course of the 
evening, each onebeing encored, and then changed. One written 
about ‘ Pine-apple rock,’ was the grand treat of the night, and offer- 
ed greater scope to the rhyming powers of the author than any of 
the others. In this, not a single chance had been missed; ingenuity 
had been exerted to its utmost lest an obscene thought should be 
passed by, and it was absolutely awful to behold the relish with which 
the young ones jumped to the hideous meaning of the verses. There 
was one scene yet to come that was perfect in its wickedness, A 
ballet began between a man dressed up as a woman, and a country 
clown. The most disgusting attitudes were struck, the most immoral 
acts represented, without one dissenting voice. If there had been 
any feat of agility, any ares or, in fact, anything with which 
the laughter of the uneducated classes is usually associated, the ap- 
plause might have been accounted for; but here were two ruffians 
degrading themselves each time they stirred a limb, and forcing into 
the brains of the childish audience hatees them thoughts that must 


embitter a lifetime, and descend from father to child like some bodily 
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infirmity. When I had left 1 spoke to a better class costermonger 
on this saddening subject. ‘ Well, sir, it is frightful,’ he said, ‘ but the 
boys will have their amusements, If their amusements is bad they 
don’t care ; they only wants to laugh, and this here kind of work does 
it. Give ’em better singing and better dancing, and they’d go, if the 
price was as cheap as this is. Ive seen when a decent concert. was 
given at a penny, as many as four thousand costers present, behaving 
themselves as quietly and decently as possible. Their wives and 
children was with ’em, and no audience was better conducted. It’s 
all stuff talking about them preferring this sort of mri Give ’em 
goed things at the same price, and I know they will like the goéd, 


etter than the bad.’ ’’* 


These are extracts sufficiently appalling to disturb the most 
self-gratulant optimist in the King oms. The Common Lodg- 
ing-House, the Beer-Shop, the Public-House, the Singing- 
Saloon, the “ Penny-Hop,” and the “ Penny Gaff,” are the only 
schools to which our juvenile criminals have access, and the scho- 
lars of these places make the Gin-palace more crammed than the 
Church, the hospital more frequented by those whose diseae 
is the result of dissipation, than by those who suffer through 
natural decay, and who compel the nation to raise prisons in so 
great numbers, that the turrets of our gaols nearly equal in 
number the spires of our Temples.t 

That England is the most liberal country in the world in 
endeavoring to reform her criminals, cannot be denied ; that 
her philanthropists are the most active, and enlightened, and self- 
sacrificing, is admitted by all ; and Howard has found dauntless 
followers in Mrs. Fry, in Sarah Martin, in Mr. Nash, and in 
Miss Carpenter. But vast and profound as have been our no- 
ble and costly attempts at prison reformation, they have been in 
most cases directed.to promote the conversion of the oldoffender, 
whilst the juvenile criminal has been neglected, and, through 
a false system of discipline, we have generally failed in accom- 
plishing our object,—succeeding only in sending forth to liberty 
criminals more hardened in depravity, and in restoring to the 
world clever rogues whototheir pristine vices added, asaclimax, 





*See Henry Mayhew’s ‘‘ London Labour and The London Poor,” 
Vol. I. pp. 40 to 42. It should be recollected that Mr. Mayhew calls 
this ‘Penny Gaff,” “one of the least offensive.” For an account of a 
provincial ‘‘ Penny Gaff,” see Mr. Kay’s pamphlet, ‘‘ The Condition 
and Education of Poor Children In English and German Towns,” 
- Appendix No. V. and see IntsH QuarRTERLY ReEviEW, Vol. III. No. 
X. pp. 329, 331 
t See ‘* Memoirs of Convicted Prisoners,”— Preface. 
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the most patient hypocrisy. But if these plans of reformation 
had succeeded, yet this truth,.stated by Mr. Thomson, would 
be undeniable—that itis not sufficient for society to reform 
the criminal who has grown old in sin ; it has another, and a 
greater, and happily it is also an easier work, to accomplish, 
and that is “to prevent the growth of a population of 
juvenile offenders—ready and willing—year after year, to fill 
up the places of those who may have been reformed or removed 
frém the country.” 

These statements and proofs are so grave and appalling, so 
fraught with a looming danger to the future stability and integ- 
rity of our great Nation, that one would most willingly doubt 
the accuracy of the assertions, were it not undeniable that every 
deduction here adduced is more than corroborated by the author- 
ity of Parliamentary returns, or has all the weight and convinc- 
ing power of facts and figures in its sustainment. Yet in all the 
evidences before us there is one particular, clear, undoubted, 
patent, conveying, at once, a painful and yet an encourag- 
ing moral, which is, that not one in ten of these juvenile of- 
fenders, whose ages on the calendars are a disgrace to our 
Legislature, and a dishonor to our people, would have appear- 
ed there had as great care been devoted to preserve the children 
from crime, by teaching them virtue, as was, when they had be- 
come criminal, squandered upon attempts to reform them 
through the agency of deterring punishments. We talk of 
Gospel truth, and of the life of our Great Exemplar—and 
though He told us, in words that have rung through all crea- 
tion, finding disciples and apostles in such men as John Howard 
and Vincent de Paul, such women as Elizabeth of Hungary and 
Elizabeth Fry—In as MuUCH AS YE DID IT NOT UNTO ONE OF THE 
LEAST OF THESE MYBRETHREN, YE DID IT NOT TO ME—yet we who 
freed the slave; we who periled our Indian Empire to check the 
Idolatry of the Hindoo, and the self-immolation of the Indian wi- 
dow ; we who are so careful that the felon shall not be convicted 
unless, by all human proof, he be proclaimed guilty—we who 
have accomplished, or who strive to achieve all these great and 
noble things, act towards our juvenile criminal population with 
a legalized injustice, national, barbarous and cruel. Well may 
Mr. Field, Mr. Kingsmill, Mr.Clay, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Thom- 
son, and Mr. Kay, proclaim that we ever punish, but we never 
teach— too truly may each and every of these admirable wit- 
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nesses declare, in the words of those who formed the com- 
mittee to examine into the state of juvenile crime in Newcastle 
and Gateshead— 

“THAT A CHILD, EVEN WHEN CRIMINAL, SHOULD BE 
TREATED AS A CHILD, AND SENT TO A REFORMATORY SCHOOL, 
AND NOT TO A GAOL.” 

Our child-criminals have never been educated, they have, 
in many instances, been faught, but to them school has been 
a place of hard blows, or unwilling tasks, where their chief 
acquirements were inferior to those of a carefully trained par- 
rot.. Many of our readers will, we presume, consider that 
there is no paucity of educational institutions in these king- 
doms. ‘There are Dame Schools, National Schools, Poor 
Schools, Sunday Schools, and Evening Schools. very sect, 
into which, in religion, society is divided, possesses its own 
teachers, and affords school accommodation to its youth; but, 
notwithstanding all these aids to education, juvenile crime. 
continues, and prevails amongst the very class who attend the 
Sunday and daily schools. Since the year 1781, when Sunday 
schools were founded by Robert Raikes and the Reverend Mr. 
Stock, good and pious men have labored to render them use- 
ful, and worthy of public confidence,—but they have too often 
failed. The children are taught the elements of religion ; they 
learn the name of the Redeemer, but the seed falls on a barren 
soil, and the poor instruction imparted is quickly effaced, be- 
cause it was the Sunday task, forgotten during the week, and, 
perhaps, never accurately understood. Mr. Joseph, the Chap- 
lain of Chester Castle, finds that eighteen out of every twenty 
prisoners, from the age of twelve to twenty-four years, have 
attended Sunday Schools. Yet when these prisoners were 
asked by him—‘“Can you say the Lord’s Prayer?” the 
answer, in eight cases out of twenty, was, “I cannot.” When 
asked, “can you read?” the reply, in sixteen cases out of 
twenty, was, “No.” ‘This is a most important fact, and is 
further supported by Mr. Martin, who finds that of ninety 
cases under twenty years of age received into the Ragged 
Dormitory, in Great Smith-street, seventy-three had attended 
school in youth, and only seven had received no education. 
Mr. Kingsmill, the excellent Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, 
states, in his work, Prisons and Prisoners, that of one thousand 
convicts on the registry of that prison, eight hundred and 
fifty-eight had attended some sort of school, as children, for 
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periods averaging about four years. ‘I'hree hundred and forty- 
seven of these convicts had received education in schools kept 
by private persons ; two hundred and twenty-one had attended 
the National Schools ; twenty had attended grammar schools ; 
ninety-two had frequented Sabbath-Schools ; and one hundred 
and sixty had been pupils of other institutions. But a strange 
conclusion may be drawn from this statement, which is, that 
these schools were schools only in name: of the eight hundred 
and fifty-eight convicts who had attended schools, more than 
one-half could not read with understanding, or write their own 
letters; whilst seven hundred and fifty-eight had no knowledge 
of any rule in arithmetic beyond addition. Amongst the one 
thousand prisoners selected by Mr. Kingsmill, he found the 
vast majority ignorant of religion ; and he writes—‘ Children 
of nine or ten years of age, ina well ordered Christian family, 
know as much as the very best informed in this respect,with very 
few exceptions. These exceptions were found when some degree 
of piety had marked the father or mother.” Mr. Field, in 
his invaluable work, Prison Discipline, proves by some most 
carefully prepared tables, that such teaching as our poor receive 
is no check to crime, no guide to virtue. He shows that of 
three hundred and sixty-eight prisoners, between the ages of 
ten and twenty years, and who were confined in ReadingGaol, 
in the year 1845, one hundred and thirty-four were ignorant 
of the Saviour’s name, and could not repeat the Lord’s prayer ; 
two hundred and ten could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
but, were unacquainted with the simple truths of religion ; 
twenty-three had learned the Creed, the Commandments, and the 
Catechism generally, remembering the most important parts ; 
whilst only one, a female, was familiar with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and had been well instructed in religious truths. In the 
Reports of the Directors of Convict Prisons, for the year 1852, 
we find that all these facts are rendered, by corroboration, more 
disheartening, because more certain. From the Report of Mr. 
Smith, the Chaplain of Parkhurst Prison, it appears that of 
one hundred and sixty boys received into Parkhurst in the 
year 1852, seventy-two had both parents alive at the time of 
their sentence: thirteen had lost both parents: forty-one had 
lost their father, and thirty-four their mother. Parkhurst, it 
must be recollected, is a prison to which juvenile criminals, 
sentenced to ¢ransportation, are-committed, and it isa matter of 
serious concern to discover that seventy-two of these hundred 
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and sixty boys had both parents living, and that only eighteen 
of the entire number of convicts had fallen into thieving through 
starvation; whilst one hundred and twenty-nine attri- 
buted their offences to bad company, and low theatres. 
The Chaplain adds-—“ By one or another of those means 
juvenile criminals are manufactured by hundreds every 
year, representing a loss to the country of several 
thousands in money, and a far heavier loss in the good order, 
the morality, and the stability, of the community at large.” One 
hundred and fifty of these one hundred and sixty boys, came 
from towns, and one hundred and twenty had attended the 
National, or other, schools, for periods varying from three 
months to ten years, and one hundred and ten had attended 
Sunday Schools—some for years, others. for a few months— 
yet the parents had paid for the schooling of one hundred and 
twenty of the entire one hundred and sixty. We call these 
places schools ; we give the noble titles, School-Master and 
School-Mistress, to men and women who are unworth 

the name, and we perpetuate the blunder by a stolid, stupid, 
perseverance in our old abuses. We transmit to the gaol a 
statement that the young culprit has attended school ; but 
what is the result ? Of one hundred and six boys at Parkhurst 
who had attended school, only one could read well, ten could 
read tolerably, and the rest so imperfectly as to be useless, 
None could spell well,only two tolerably,thirty-two imperfectly, 
and the others not at all. None could write well, not even 
tolerably, forty-seven wrote imperfectly, and the productions of 
fifty-nine were worse than scrawling, and only two could work 
the compound rules of arithmetic. But low as this amount of 
information possessed by the boys may appear, it was in their 
case, as in all others reported in the books before us, far su- 
perior to their scriptural knowledge. Of the one hundred and 
six, two only had that information on sacred subjects which 
the returns place under the head of “ some ;” thirty possessed 
a little knowledge on these points, and seventy-two were 
entirely ignorant. As we read these statements we may well feel 
the truth of Mr. Smith’s observation ;— These particulars dis- 
play a lamentable deficiency somewnere;” and when he states 
that of the hundred and six boys, who had attended school, 
seventy-two gave answers “to questions on scripture history 
too ignorant and ridiculous to be described ; and those given to 
questions on Christian doctrine were shocking to the feelings 
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even of those who perpetually have to witness and record 
many instances of the same kind”—we may truly and sorrow- 
ingly acknowledge the terrible moral of his words —“ English 
heathenism exists, and few are aware of the extent of it.” 
These boyshad been all at school; yet they knewnothing ; that 
is, they knew nothing calculated to keep them virtuous and in- 
dustrious, and,as Mr. Smith states, these facts “display a la- 
mentable deficiency somewhere.” The somewhere can be readily 
discovered, the Legislature is alone to blame. Mr. Kay, and 
all men of even lesser ability, who have devoted themselves to 
the question, agree in attributing the failure of the educational 
efforts of England to the apathy of the public, the inefficiency 
of the teachers, the want of accommodation in the Schools, and 
the apparent carelessness or incompetency of those who should 
be the guardians of the education of the poorer classes. In 
the Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
Gducation in Wales, Appointed by the Committee of Council on 
Education, in 1847, it appears, as we learn from the enquiries 
of Mr. Lingen, that the average age of teachers is upwards of 
40 years, and that they generally commence their vocation 
when upwards of 30 ; the number trained he found to be 12°5 
per cent, of the whole ascertained number ; the average period 
of training he discovered to be 7°30 months ; the average income 
but £22 : 10: 9 per annum; over this, 16-1 percent. have a 
house rent free. These may appear low payments and but 
meagre training for the important office of schoolmaster ; and 
when we remember that many of these schools were attended 
by Calvinistic-Methodists, the importance of at least a com- 
monly educated instructor becomes a doubly important object. 
We have, in a former paper shown* from our own enquiries 
and researches, and from the most useful and elaborate work of 
Mr. Kay,t that the Principality is the most vicious, irreligious, 
and immoral portion of the Kingdoms ; and this can scarcely ex- 
cite surprise when we consider that those who attend the 
schools are instructed by teachers who have followed every oc- 
cupation save that of a schoolmaster. Mr. Lingen states, that 
of the teachers examined by him, before assuming the occupa- 
tion in which he found them, six had been assistants in schools ; 





* See IntsH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. III. No. X. p. 323, 326. 
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three had been attorney’s clerks; one had been an attorney’s 
clerk and sheriff’s officer ; one had been apprentice to an iron- 
monger ; one had been assistant to a draper; one had been an 
agent; one had been an artilleryman ; one had been an articled 
clerk ; two had been accountants ; one had been an auctioneer’s 
clerk ; one had been an actuary in a savings’ bank ; three had 
been book-binders ; one had been a butler ; one had been a bar- 
ber ; one had been a blacksmith ; four had been bonnet-makers; 
two had been booksellers ; one had been a book-keeper ; fifteen 
had been commercial clerks ; three had been colliers ; one had 
been a cordwainer ; seven had been carpenters ; one had been a 
compositor; one had been a copyist ; three had been cabinet- 
makers ; three had been cooks; one had been a corndealer ; three 
had been druggists ; forty-two had been milliners; twenty had 
been domestic servants ; ten had been drapers ; four had been 
excisemen ; sixty-one had been farmers; twenty-five had been 
farm servants ; one had been a farm bailiff; one had been a 
fisherman ; two had been governesses ; one had been a glover ; 
seven had been grocers ; one had been a gardener; one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven had been at home or at school ; one had 
been a endl iain four had been housekeepers; two had 
been hatters ; one had been a helper in a stable ; eight had been 
huxters or shopkeepers ; one had been an iron-roller ; six had 
been joiners; one had been a knitter; thirteen had been laborers ; 
four had been laundresses; one had been a lime burner; one 
had been a lay vicar ; five had been lady’s maids ; one had been 
a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy ; two had been land surveyors ; 
twenty-two had been mariners; one had been a millwright ; 
one hundred and eight were married women ; seven were min- 
isters ; one had been a mechanic; one had been a miner ; two 
had been mineral agents ; five had been masons ; one had been 
a mate ; one had been a mallster ; one had been a militia man ; 
one had been a musician ; one had been a musical wire drawer ; 
two had been nursery maids ; one had been a night schoolmas- 
ter ; one was a publican’s wife (separated from her husband) ; 
two were preparing for the church ; one had been a policeman ; 
one had been a pedlar; one had been a publican ; one had been 
a potter; one had been a purser’s steward ; one had been a 
planter ; two had been private tutors ; one had been a quarry- 
man ; one had been areed thatcher ; twenty-eight had been 
sempstresses ; one had been second master in the Royal Navy ; 
four had been soldiers; fourteen had been shoemakers ; two 
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had been machine weighers ; one had been a stone cutter ; one 
had been a serjeant of marines ; one had been a sawyer ; one had 
been a surgeon ; one had been a ship’scook ; seven had been 
tailors ; one had been a tailor and marine; one had been a tiler ; 
seventeen were widows ; four had been weavers ; and sixty had 
had no previous calling, or it had not been ascertained. These 
occupations, assuming that they had been formerly held by per- 
sons who were at all calculated to become eligible teachers, 
should unquestionably have been abandoned when he or she who 
had previously lived by them assumed the duty of the teacher ; 
but of the 766 teachers above enumerated, only 17 had pre- 
viously followed occupations in any degree calculated to render 
them competent to discharge their duties as instructors. 

But this was not the end of the evil; Mr. Lingen’s report 
reveals that in connection with the vocation of teacher, two 
follow that of assistant overseers of roads; six are assistant 
overseers of the poor; one is an accountant ; one an assistant 
parish clerk ; one a bookbinder ; one a broom and clog-maker ; 
four are bonnet makers ; one sells Berlin wool ; two are cow- 
keepers ; three are collectors of taxes ; one is a drover in sum- 
mer ; twelve are dressmakers ; one is a druggist; one is a farmer ; 
four are grocers; three are huxters ; oneis an inspector of , 
weights and measures ; one is a knitter ; two are land surveyors ; 
one of them also a stone-cutter ; two are lodging-house keepers; 
one is librarian to a mechanics’ institute ; sixteen are ministers ; 
one is master of a work-house; one is matron of a lying-in 
hospital; three are matmakers; thirteen are preachers; eighteen 
are parish or vestry clerks, uniting, in some instances the office 
of sexton; one is a printer and engraver ; one is porter, barber, 
and layer out of the dead in a workhouse; four are publicans; 
one is register of marriages ; eleven are sempstresses ; one is a 
shopman on Saturdays ; eight are secretaries to benefit societies ; 
one is a sexton; two are shoemakers; one is a tailor; one is a 
teacher of modern languages ; one is a turnpike man; onc is a 
tobacconist ; one is a writing master in a grammar school ; and 
nine are in receipt of parochial relief. 

The children who attend the schools taught by such per- 
sons as these would, as a matter of course, 4f convicted of any 
offence of which the law takes cognizance, be entered upon 
the prison books as having “attended school.” It may be 
presumed that there is no want of school accommodation of this 
class in Wales, nor does there appear to be any reluctance 
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upon the part of rich or poor to subscribe for educational 
purposes, as it appears by Mr. Johnston’s report that £7,000 
were subscribed by the latter, and £5,675 by the former 
towards the funds of 517 daily schools for the poor, giving 
school accommodation to 82,038 children. There were also 
1,161 Sunday schools. 

We have send shown, from the prison reports, the amount 
of knowledge possessed by the juvenile criminals ; we now 
proceed to prove, from the reports of the School Inspectors, 
- the information on literary and scriptural subjects possessed 
by those who are guiltless in the estimate of the law. Mr. 
Symons, a man of acknowledged ability and experience, ex- 
amined the school at Llanfihangel Creiddyn, in Cardiganshire, 
and found fourteen children attending, with two young men 
who were there to learn writing. Few of the children re- 
mained a year, and only four of the number were able to read 
the Testament. Their knowledge of spelling was limited, and 
they mispronounced most of the words when reading. Of 
Scripture they knew, Mr. Symons states, *‘ next to nothing.” 
Jesus was said to be the son of Joseph. One only knew 
that He was the Son of God, and one thought He was on 
earth now. ‘Three out of five could not tell why Christ came 
to the earth, four could not tell on what day Christ was 
born, and what it wascalled. The days of the week were 
guessed to be five, six, four, and seven: the days in the 
month, tweuty and fifteen; none knew the number of days in 
the year. Ireland, one thought a town, and another a 
parish ; England was a town, and London a country. 

This was what may be considered a country school, but in 
Holyhead Church School, Mr. Vaughan Johnson found 
nmety-six boys, and forty-seven girls attending, and ten 
monitors employed. The subjects taught, were reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, The Holy Scriptures, and Church 
Catechism: the fees one penny per week. Of one hundred 
and seventeen pupils yon Ls by Mr. Johnson, twenty could 
write well on paper, forty were able to read with ease, and 
twenty-two could repeat the Church Catechism, fifteen only 
with accuracy. Three scholars in the first class said there were 
eighteen Gospels ; that Bartholomew write one, and Simon 
another, and that Moses was the Son of David —these answers 
were not corrected by the others. In a lower class it was said 
that Jerusalem is in heaven, and that St. Paul wrote the Gospel 
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according to St. Matthew, and another believed it was written 
by Jesus Christ. The oldest boy in a large class said that 
Joseph was the son of Abraham ; whilst a child about ten years 
old thought that Jesus Christ was the Saviour of Men, 
but upon being asked, “ From what did he save mankind?” 
replied, “from God.” The girls in this School, although some- 
what better instructed than the boys, were yet very deficient. 
For example, the second class asserted that St. Matthew was 
one of the prophets; that Jesus Christ is in the grave to this 
day, that the Redeemer and the Virgin Mary were the same 
person. We dwell upon this ignorance of sacred subjects 


because this was a Church School, m which -one might 


reasonably expect some more accurate information on Scripture 
questions. 

The parrotting system of instruction pursued in most of the 
Schools is well exemplified by the result of an experiment 
tried in that of Holyhead by Mr. Johnson. He had heard 
that the boys were very accurate arithmeticians, and he 
requested the Master to set them a sum. ‘Thirteen boys 
were required to multiply a sum of £ s. d. (25x4) ; they 

erformed the task expertly, and to the complete satisfaction 
of the Inspector ; but to prove their ability still further, Mr. 
Johnson set them another sum ; and instead of (25 x 4) gave 
5 as the number by which the several sums were to be multiplied, 
allowing each boy a period twice as long as that which they 
themselves required on the former occasion; but two only of 
the thirteen worked the sum correctly. 

Mr. Lingen examined several children whom he found in 


some of the cottages in Pembrokeshire ; nearly all were equally | 


oe a$ those to whose cases we have already referred, and 
all proved the lamentable inefficiency of the Sunday and Daily 
Schools. One intelligent little girl, twelve years of age, stated 
that she read about Jesus in the Testament, but she could tell 
nothing about him, except that he was called the Son of Man. 
She said, “they only teach us to read; they don’t tell us any of 
these things at the Sunday School.” 


Neither the Day School nor the Sunday School is rendered - 


attractive to the pupil. Confusion, crowding, and squalor, are 
Seems the characteristics of the school-houses throughout 
England and Wales. Mr, Lingen states, and Mr. Kay asserts 


that the statementsmay bereceived as showing “fair specimens” 
of English and Welch school -accommodation, that in one 
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visited by him, and held in the mistress’s house, he found the 
benches and a couple of tables, hidden under, and overlaid 
with children: the room was low and dark ; in it thirty girls 
and twenty boys were huddled, and the hot sickening odour 
‘resembled the smell of the engine on board a steamer, such 
as is felt by a sea-sick voyager when passing near the funnel,” 
Another school was held in a miserable hovel; the floor was 
bare earth, full of deep holes, and the windows were all 
broken. One of the desks was formed of an old door, with 
the hasp still upon it, laid cross-ways upon two benches, the 
scholars kneeling on the ground whilst they wrote: the Vicar’s 
son informed Mr. Lingen that he had seen eighty children in 
this hut; Another School-room which, at six square feet per 
child, was calculated to hold 28 scholars, yet crammed within 
this space there were 59 children, and upon the books there 
were 74 names. It is unnecessary to cite further evidence of 
the condition of these schools. Mr. Kay found them held in 
cellars, garrets, chapels, and kitchens, badly warmed, wretchi- 
edly ventilated, dirty, unfurnished, dark, damp, and unhealthy. 
“Tt is,” observes Mr. Lingen, ‘a disgusting fact, that out of 
692 schools, I found 364 or 52°6 per cent. utterly unprovided 
with privies.” Too truly may Mr. Kay write of these 
schools, ‘‘are they not likely to make the children hate and 
shun every thing which would remind them of the school and 
the miserable school day ?” 

The accuracy of Mr. Kay’s deduction could hardly be dis- 
puted; and the evidence before us but too clearly proves the 
effect of the squalor and neglect. By the census returns of 
1851, it appears that the total number of children between 
the ages of 3and 15 years, neither at school nor at work, in 
the Manchester and Salford district, was 39,866, and the total 
number receiving instruction or at work, was 58,624; but 
private inquiry raises the former number to 42,942, and reduces 
the latter to 56,251. From inquiries in families amongst 
the working classes in Manchester and Salford, made in the 
months of May and June, 1852, it appeared that of the 
children between 3 and 15 years of age, in 17,426 families 
visited 17,177 children were neither at school nor at work. Of 
these children 286 had never attended school, through sickness; 
139 had never attended from domestic and other causes; 398 
had never attended through parental indifference ; 2,670 were 
considered too young ; 6,268 had never attended through the 
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inability of parents to pay the school fees—making a total of 
9,711, who from these various causes had never been at 
school: 7,466 of the 17,177 who were neither at work nor at 
school, in the months to which we have above referred, had 
attended school at some period; but of 31,874 children 
between 3 and 15 years of age not at work, 12,067, or nearly 
39 per cént., were kept from school on account of the 
alleged inability of the parents to afford to pay the required 
fees. It may or it may not be true that the dissoluteness, or 
the improvidence of the parents had produced this inability, 
but it is an undoubted fact, that 12,067 children out of 31,374, 
were found amongst the laboring and poorer classes deprived 
of education, as the consequence of the poverty or mis- 
conduct of their parents. These figures are rendered the 
more important when considered with relation to the increase 
or decrease of School attendance compared with the increase 
of the population. And here it is that the most remarkable 
feature in the education returns is observable. By the Report 
of the Manchester Statistical Society, we learn that the total 
population of Manchester and Salford, in the year 1834—5, was 
250,373, and the actual School attendance 24,535; but by 
the census returns of 1851 we find the total population of 
Manchester and Salford to be 387,816, and the average school 
attendance to be 29,145; that is, in 1834—5 the school 
attendance was in proportion one in 10°20; in 1851 it was one 
in 13°30, or as Mr. Kay puts it, “It appeared in respect to day 
school attendance at the present time it was worse than it 
was 17 years ago, inasmuch as from 1834—5 to 1851, day 
school attendance, considered in relation to the population, 
has decreased from 1 in 10 x to 1 in 18 3.”* 

Thus far we trace the want, the total want of education 
amongst our poor, and have shown how defective the know- 
ledge is of those who are stated to have attended school. 
Education in England means, in the case of the poor, really 
nothing: mere reading and writing, even if acquirements in 
these points be accurate, and religious training be wanting, 
are too frequently a curse rather than a blessing. Knowledge 





* See further on these subjects Mr. Kay’s Pamphlet, ‘‘The Condition and 
Education of Poor Children in English and German Towns ;” and 


his, ‘‘ The Social Condition and Education of the People in England 
and Europe.” : 
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for the poor, who are uninstructed in religion, opens wider 
sources of sin and of the temptation to it, than can arise 
from the grossest ignorance ; if there be no Gospel rule to bow 
down the head of pride, and to check that corruption of 
human nature to which the onward march of civilization 
exposes the mere man in its progression, the steam press is 
not the palladium of freedom, it is simply the most powerful 
instrument of hell. Walk through our streets where the 
poor reside, and mark the class of literature exposed in the 
windows of those ‘shops to which they may be supposed to 
resort in purchasing cheap publications. There can be seen 
the lives of highway-men and robbers, to teach the young 
thief that. honesty is a folly, and roguery a virtue. One is 
called Jonathan Wild, The Thief Taker ; another is named 
The Life of Barrington, the Gentleman Pick-pocket ; another 
has a seductive alliteration in its title, and is named Varney, 
the Vampire, or the Feast of Blood; another is named The 
Murder at The Old Smithy ; then we have Geraldine, or the 
Secret Assassins of the Old Stone Cross, in good company 
with dda, the Betrayed, and Ella, the Outcast. These are 
merely cheap books of what may be called the penny thrilling, 
and deeply affecting romantic school; but there is another 
and a graver class of literature presented by Mr. Holyoake’s, 
Reasoner, which teaches infidelity and atheism to the ignorant 
and the presumptuous. So far we have shown that those of 
our poor that can read, have, within their reach, the means, at 
the very lowest charge, of perfecting themselves in all the 
romance of robbery ‘and murder, and strengthening them- 
selves in the wretched folly of infidelity, being thus enabled 
readily to qualify themselves for the drop or the convict 
settlement; but there is yet another class of cheap literature 
still more destructive, because, although it may be injurious 
to the juvenile criminal, it extends its baleful influence to a 
better educated class, surely and insidiously debauching their 
minds. Many of our readers may have been attracted to the 
shop windows of dealers in cheap periodicals, by. the title 
of such works as The Mysteries of the Court of London, The 
Days of Hogarth, The Merry Wives of London, Neli Gwyn, 
and The Mysteries of London, and may possibly have been 
disgusted by the indecency of the illustrations. But had 
they looked through the pages of these and other shameful 
productions of the same class, they would have observed with 
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sorrow, that minds of very considerable ability had been de- 
graded to produce prurient tales, and when imagination failed, 
those records of trials for seduction, violation, and criminal 
conversation, which the public journals omit as being “ unfit 
for publication,” are placed before the young reader's mind, 
and scenes of voluptuousness and vice are vividly painted, 
conducing to no other end but to fill the pocket of the 
publisher, to make the boy reader enervated in soul 
and body, to render the girl a strumpet in mind before she is 
a harlot in deed. 

Those who publish these books live in affluence and splen- 
dor, and it is,well known that the sale of one amounts to 
over aquarter of a million weekly in penny numbers. In 
some a department is devoted to love correspondence between 
the ‘erent readers, and in others servants are solicited to 
state their grievances, and to supply information of the families 
with whom they live. Every fact and every falsehood, dis- 
graceful to the aristocracy or to royalty, that has been circulated 
within the last fifty years is revived in some of the most 
popular, and forms the chief attraction to the great majority 
of the readers. That the effect of this literature upon our 
juvenile criminal population is most injurious, is made evident 
by all the reports ofthe Prison Chaplains. Mr. Kingsmill 
indeed, attributes so very great an influence to it, that he 
considers its suppression’ one of the first steps to be taken 
before the reclamation of our criminal juveniles can be 
satisfactorly commenced, and adds, “‘ greatly increased ex- 
ertions are required on the part of the community, the govern- 
ment and the legislature, to meet the most pernicious efforts 
continually being put forth by authors and publishers, who 
prostitute talent, education, and character to the detestable pur- 
pose of mere money gain, neutralising the benefits of education 
to the lower classes, and poisoning the sources of their tem- 
poral no less than their eternal happiness. Such persons, if 
they cannot be reached by the arm of the law, should be 
scouted from all society as wholesale traffickers in the produc- 
tion of the crimes which it costs the state so much to punish, 
and the miseries which: follow in the train of crime to so many 
thousands, which no remedy can ever remove.”’* 

That neither we, nor Mr. Kingsmill, exagcerate the wide- 





*See Chaplain Report, p. 24, in the ‘‘ Reports of the Directors of 
Convict Prisons,” 1853. 
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spread evil of this class of cheap literature is evidenced by the 
facts, stated by Mr. Charles Knight, that the sale of: four of 
these publications amounted to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand per week, that their readers extended to about one million 
per week, and that one of the most ogy had several 
gentlemen of ability amongst its contributors. At the begin- 
ning of April, 1850, there were issued from the London Press, 
to be continued in weekly numbers, one hundred separate 
publications. Of these, sixty were wholly works of fiction and 
ribaldry.. Of the proposed works of fiction a great number 
were of the Jack Sheppard school, such as The Free Booters, 
Dick Turpin, The Bold Smuggler, Paul Jones, Gentleman Jack, 


The Brigand ; but, as Mr. Knight writes, the trash was varied 


by every variety of tales of murder. 
It is right, however, to state, that, in 1845, it was calculated, 


- that from London alone there was a yearly circulation of stamped 


and unstamped newspapers and serials, of a decidedly pernicious 
character, to the extent of twenty-eight millions, eight hundred 
and sixty-two thousand numbers. During the five years from 
1845 to 1850, moral and religious publications increased in sale 
but slowly, and in the latter year the immoral unstamped publica- 
tions of London were calculated at more than four hundred 
thousand weekly, and to these may be added imported French 
Novels and Prints of the most indecent character, which, al- 
though formerly sold carefully or by stealth, are now vended 
openly in shops entitled ‘ Parisian Depositories for the Sale of 
French Prints.” In addition to this we may state, upon the 
authority of Mr. Knight, that “at the beginning of 1847, 
above one hundred new penny periodicals were started, and 
again, in January, 1852, at least an equal number, the greater 
part of these being calculated to do harm rather than good.” 
How can this Press be defeated? By education and by another 
Press, and by rearing a people who, when told that vicious 
works by men of prostituted genius areamusing, can feel withthe 
Abbé Mullois:—“C’est trés amusant! Malheureuse légéreté” ! 
he rejoins, “ sera-t-elle toujours notre fléau? Quand donc com- 
prendons-nous qu’il y a autre chose a faire que de s’amuser? 
Quand doncaurons-nousle courage de résistera uncaprice pour le 
bien de Vhumanité? C’était amusant!... Mais cette misére, 
mais ces haillons qui se proménent dans les rues, est-ce encore 
amusant? Mais cette démoralisation et ces haines qui rungent 
les Ames, mais la menace qui pése sans cesse sur la téte de la 
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France, est-ce encore amusant? Mais le sang quia coulé 
dans nos rues! .. .”* 3 

We have now shown the chief causes which conduce to 
render our juvenile poor our juvenile criminals, and, though 
men of learning, experience, and piety have for years devoted 
time, and thought, and energy, to elucidating the subject, 
education in England is most disgraceful to a nation like ours, 
and our poor are very much worse educated than any other 
European Nation, excepting Russia, Turkey, South Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. In France, in 1843, the scholars were 
one in every 10°5 inhabitants; in Prussia the scholars were, in 
1888, one in every six inhabitants; in Austria Proper the 
scholars were, in 1843, one in every nine inhabitants ; in Bel- 
gium, in 1836, the scholars were 10-7 of the inhabitants ; in 
England the scholars, in 1850, were one in every fourteen 
inhabitants; whilst in Switzerland, America, and a great part of 
Germany, the“number of children attending school, in March, 
1851, was one in every five inhabitants.T 

In writing thus of education let us not be understood as 
assuming that any, or even the best, system can do all to save the 
boy from crime or the evils of vicious association. All the 
bearings of the subject, and all that can be expected from edu- - 
cation are thus eloquently expressed by M. Kingsmill :— 


«‘ Education, as it is generally communicated, is worth nothing 
for any purpose, good or evil. The scanty and imperfect knowledge 
acquired in school is soon lost in the hard daily labour or service to 
which the poorer classes are so early consigned. Education, intel- 
lectually what it ought to be, is, to persons of good natural sense, or 
who are surrounded by circumstances favourable to virtue, of great 
value in a temporal point of view; and, if they are really Christian, 
it increases greatly their usefulness. It advances the possessor in 
the social scale, and supplies sources of enjoyment superior to the 
indulgence of the more sordid or sensual appetites. ‘To those who 
are without good common sense, or real religious principle, it is a 
dubious benefit. It removes some of the grosser temptations ; it 
suggests others, which often lead to worse results. New desires are 





- See also Chaplain’s Report of Pentonville Prison, in the ‘‘ Reports of 
the Directors o Convict Prisons,” 1853. See also ‘* Meliora,” second 
series, p. 168, 181: see likewise, ‘*‘ Memoirs of Convicted Prisoners,” and 
Mr. Kingsmill’s ‘‘ Chapters on Prisons, and Prisoners.” 

t See Mr. Kay’s Pamphlet ** The Condition and Education of Poor 
Children in Englishand in German Towns.” Appendix No. 3. See 


508 tt Social Condition and Education of the People.” Vol. 2, p. 
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created; wants are multiplied beyond means; steady, plodding la- 
bour is despised ; the dress is altered, and the serena appearance 
perhaps improved ;—the inner man isunchanged. Education, with- 
out motive and sound Christian principles, is as the moving power 
to machinery which has no regulator, or as wide-spread sails to a 
ship which has neither chart nor compass to steer by. Mere educa- 
tion changes the character of crime. It gives increased power to 
the dishonest for planning schemes of robbery, and then of conceal- 
ment and escape from justice. Education, based on a Divine foun- 
dation, and carried out in its fair proportions by Christian instructors, 


_is of inestimable value, in every point of view. If asked to state the 


comparative value which experience has led me to place upon the 
different sorts of education, in their bearings upon religious or merely 
social obligations, I should begin with education which has received 
its first impulse from a pious mother’s lips, and is carried on under 
the eye of a godly father, who inculcates, by his own example and by 
cheerful discourse in the family, lessons of wisdom and truth, until 
the impression is made upon the mind of his children, that indepen- 
dent, hard. working honesty, is infinitely better than riches without 
right, or advancement in life without fitness, and who honours God 
by a stated religious service in his family daily, and by the solemn, 
but happy, observance of the Sabbath. Next would be the instruc- 
tion given in the really Christian Sunday-school; and so on, down- 
wards, from that which is religious in the highest sense, and only 
secondarily educational, to that which is highly intellectual, but with- 
out religion.” 


These are the sentiments which seem ever to have actuated 
foreign governments in legislating upon educational questions, 
but which, one might assume, had never been contemplated by 
our own Legislature: In Mr. Kay’s elaborate work, The 
Social Condition and Education of the People in England and 
Europe, we learn that there is in Prussia, one Primary School 
for every 653 inhabitants, one Teacher for every 515 inhabi- 
tants, and one Normal College for every 377,300 inhabitants. 
France, amidst all her fopperies of fraternity in government, 
has never forgotton the real paternity of a State over its 
People, and she has one Primary School for every 558 inhabi- 
tants, one Teacher for every 446, and one Normal College for 
every 356,564 inhabitants. So it is with Germany, with 
Holland, with Denmark, with Switzerland; and assuming 
that we need fewer Colleges, fewer Teachers, and fewer 
Schools than any of the countries mentioned, Mr. Kay sup- 
poses that England requires— 7 
One Primary School for every 700 inhabitants, 
One Teacher for every 600 “s 
One Normal College for every 400,000 a 
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The result would be, that for England and Wales we should 
have at least-— 
24,285 Schools, 
28,333 Teachers, and 
42 Normal Colleges. 

The chief and most imperative demand at present in Eng- 
land and Wales is for efficient teachers. We have in Ireland 
an excellent Training School, but we want for both countries 
the comprehensive system of Germany and Switzerland. 
There the Teachers are men, who from their fifteenth to their 
twenty-first year have been educated in preparatory Schools and 
Colleges, expressly for the Teachers. Their education would 
do credit to higher walks of life, but the discipline of their 
early preparation renders them happy and content in the 
discharge of their duty. Mr. Kay writes :— 


‘‘Those children, whose parents wish them to be trained for 
Teachers, do not leave the Primary Schools, before the completion 
of their fifteenth year. They then generally continue to attend the 
Head Masters to receive instruction in the evenings for one or two 
years. At the end of this period they enter, either one of the su- 
perior Schools, where the children of the middle classes continue 
their education, and where the weekly fees are so small, that 
children of poor parents often attend them ; or they enter, what is 
called a Preparatory School, that is, one which is expressly designed 
to prepare Candidates for the Normal or Teachers’ Colleges. They 
remain in these Preparatory Schools until the completion of their 
eighteenth year, and are educated there in the Scripture history, 
and the history of their own country, in the elements of mathematics, 
in several sciences, in music, singing, andin geography. When they 
leave these Schvols, they have already received a very good educa- 
tion. Up to this time, their parents have paid the small weekly fees 
for them, stimulated by the hope of their sons gaining admission into 
some of the Teachers’ Training Colleges. In each of the divisions 
of Germany and Switzerland corresponding to our counties, there 
are two or three of these Colleges, one or more for Roman Catholic 
students and the other for Protestants. The Directors of all these 
Great Training Schools are religious ministers, and the education 
given in them is of a strictly pdligiont character. They are sup- 
ported in Switzerland by the Cantonal Governments, and in Ger- 
many by the several States, and are liberally supplied with large 
staffs of from eight to fifteen Professors and Teachers, with good 
libraries, numerous class rooms, organs, piano-fortes, all necessary 
school apparatus, model practising schools, and farms or gardens 
attached to them. At certain periods of the year, public examina- 
tions are held in each of them, at which all young men who desire to 
be Teachers and who seek admission, may present themselves as Can- 
didates. No Candidate however can be received, even for examina- 
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tion, unless he can present a certificate from a physician of good 
health, and certificates from his religious minister and his former 
teacher of good character; nor can any one be admitted or ever 
officiate as a Teacher, who is acripple, or deaf or deformed, nor any 
one who has weak lungs, soimportant is it thought that the School- 
masters should be in every way fitted for their duties. The Candi- 
dates who satisfy all the conditions I have mentioned are carefully 
and rigorously examined by a Committee of Examiners composed of 
the Directors and one or more Professors of the College, one of the 
local Educational Magistrates, and an Inspector. The subjects of 
this examination comprise all the subjects of instruction in the pri- 
mary schools. Those, who prove themselves the most efficient, are 
selected for admission, and once admitted their course in life is 
secured, because they pay nothing for their education, little and in 
many cases nothing for their board ; and when they leave the College, 
if they pass their final examination satisfactorily, they receive an ap- 
pointment immediately. Even if their first place is an inferior.one, 
they are sure to obtain the more valuable situations as vacancies 
occur, if their conduct, progress, and abilities prove satisfactory. 
The period of residence in these Colleges is three years, and the 
students during that time are educated most carefully in—I. Reli- 
gious instruction, including the Holy Scriptures, and the History of 
Christianity. II. The German language, including exercises in 
composition, writing, grammar, and reading. III. Mathematics. 
IV. History. V. Physical Geography. VI. Botany and Garden- 
ing. VII. Natural History. VIII. Drawing. IX. Music, includ- 
ing lectures on the theory and practice of music, constant practice 
in singing, chanting, and playing the organ, piano-forte, and violin. 
X. Pedagogy, or the art of teaching children. This is taught in 
village schools attached to the Colleges, in which the young men 
ge teaching under the personal direction of the Professors. 

I. Mental Arithmetic and Mensuration, XII. Medicine. This 
may seem a strange _— of their education, but every student ina 
Prussian Teachers’ College is taught how to treat cases of suspended 
animation, wounds occasioned by the bites of dogs, injuries by fire, 
&e. Also how to distinguish poisonous plants, and how to emplo 
some of the more ordinary antidotes. Public examinations are held, 
every year, in each of these great Institutions, and at these times all 
the students, who have auilaleted their three years’ course of educa- 
tion and practice, and all other candidates who choose to present 
themselves, are examined by the Director and Professors. Every 
one who passes this examination, receives a diploma, stating his fit- 
ness to be a Teacher. Those who do not, are obliged to continue 
their education at their own expense, until they are able to prove, 
that they have attained adequate pete sufficient expertness 
in the Art of Teaching to deserve one. ithout such a certificate 
of merit no one in either Germany or Switzerland is ever allowed to 
practise as a Teacher.” 


Compare these men with the quarry-men, tailors, and 
recipients of public charity who teach our poor children, and 
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who can feel surprise that schools and schoolmasters are in 
disrepute in England? In Germany and in Switzerland the 
school-houses are well built, clean and airy, containing from 
four to twelve class rooms, and to each school there is attached 
a large dry play ground. A Government which thus supplies 
its people with Educational appliances, is entitled to command 
the attendance of its young subjects. Thus, in Germany and 
in Switzerland, every child is compelled to attend some school, 
from the age of five to fourteen years; and although in the 
manufacturing towns children may, at the desire of parents, 
discontinue attendance at the morning and afternoon classes, 
after the completion of their ninth year, yet this is only upon 
condition that they attend the evening classes four days in 
every week, and the Sunday classes, until they shall have 
completed their fifteenth year ; whilst in Prussia they cannot, 
even then, discontinue attendance, unless they pass satisfac- 
torily an examination in the subjects of instruction in the 
Primary Schools; and this wise system of education is happy 
in its effects. The teachers are respected by the parents, and 
loved by the pupils. Let us observe the result, and, with 
Mr. Kay— 


“ Take the history of one boy’s life in any town in Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark, or Holland, and this will be more comprehensi- 
ble. He begins life in a home, where the parents have been them- 
selves educated ; he remains there, until the completion of his fifth 
year ; he then enters one of the primary schools ; there he is obliged, 
every morning and afternoon, to keep himself perfectly clean and 
neat, until the hours of study are over; he isin daily and hourly 
communication for nine years with a well instructed man; he is ex- 
amined from time to time by his religious minister and by the inspec- 
tors of the state; he is obliged to take regular daily exercise inthe open 
air. When in‘school, he lives during all those years, in a well ventilated 
room. He is ni taught the truths of religion and the elements of 
several sciences ; he is accustomed to habits of work, perseverance, 
regular hours, cleanliness, politeness, and order, till they become na- 
tural. He has before him, for all these years, the example of an ed- 
ucated man in his teacher, and he acquires, insensibly, a respect for 
knowledge, which he never shakes off in after life. He finds out too, 
how much there is to learn, and this induces in his mind a sense of 
humility. Such a boy surely goes out into the world a more moral, 
useful and conservative member of society, than the neglected crea- 
tures, so many of whom are in our streets trained as criminals. 

The municipal systems of both the German and the Swiss towns 
are very liberal in character. The Town Councils are elected by 
the citizens. These magistrates select six persons from among them- 
selves, three citizens having the reputation of being conversant in 
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mattersconnected with the schools, acertain number of representatives 
of the private schools existing in the town, and a member of each of 
the committees of the Town’ Council not otherwise represented, to 
form a School Committee for the town. The first ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the town is also ex-officio a member of this committee, and 
if the town contains both Romanists and Protestants, each of the dif- 
ferent parties must be respectively represented in the committee by 
a proportionate number of members of its religious persuasion. This 
committee, when thus constituted, is empowered and obliged by law:— 
To provide School room, where there is not sufficient for the children; 
To elect a sufficient number of Teachers for all the Municipal 
Schools :—To provide for the regular and sufficient payment of all 
the Teachers of the Municipal Schools :—To supply all necessary 
School apparatus, such as maps, slates, black boards, desks, forms, 
&c., for all the Schools in the town :—To keep all the Class Rooms 
and Teachers’ houses in good repair, well whitewashed and painted, 
. and well warmed :—To provide each School-house with a roomy and 
dry play ground :—To take care, that all the Teachers both in the 
Municipal and Private Schools, exercise the children every morning 
and afternoon :—To personally inspect each School a certain number 
of times ewery year :—To see that every parent in the-town provides 
for the daily education of his children, either at home, or in some one 
of the Private or Public Schools, from the age of five to the com- 
pletion of the fourteenth year:—And to pay the weekly School fees and 
provide decent and comfortable clothing for the children of all pa- 
rents too poor to do this themselves. 

“ The ‘Feachers of all the Schools, founded by the muncipalities, 
are elected by these School Committees, and are therefore generally 
of the same religious persuasion as the majority of the committee. 
Where several Schools have to be founded by the same Committee, 
one is set apart for each religious party, and its Teachers belong to 
the same persuasion. “There is generally in each town at least one 
Public School belonging to each of the Romanist and Protestant 
parties. Where only one School is founded, the Head Master is 
generally of the same religious persuasion as the majority of the Com- 
mittee, but one or more of the Assistant Teachers are sometimes 
appointed from the other religious denomination. But neither in 
Protestant Saxony, nor in Romanist Bavaria, does this occasion any 
real practical difficulty; partly, because the religious lessons are 
given immediately after opening the Schools in the mornings, and 
immediately before closing them in the afternoons; and any parent 
1s at liberty to remove his children during these lessons, if he pro- 
vides for their religious education elsewhere ; and partly, because the 
parents, who differ from the majority of the committee in religion, 
may if they please send their children to any private School of their 
Own persuasion, or to the public School belonging to their own party, 
and can obtain all the same assistance from the School Committee 
by doing so. The Protestant clergy of Saxony, Prussia, and Swit- 
zerland ; the monks of the cantons of Friburg, Lucerne, Soleure, 
St. Gall, Uri, and Zug ; and the priests of Bavaria and Switzerland 
assured me repeatedly, that in actual practice, fall the difficulties 
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which, in theory, would seem to make it impossible for the religious 
poten to unite for the education of the poor, really vanish, when 

rought to the test of experience. The proof of this is, that through- 
out Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, al/ the children are saved 
from street life, andare at this present time receiving acareful, religious, 
moral and intellectual training from highly-educated and efficient 
Teachers, And let it be remembered, that this great result has been 
obtained spite of obstacles, at least as great as those which have 
seemed to make it so difficult for us to act. Are they religious dif- 
ferences which hinder us? Look at Bavaria, the Prussian Rhine 
erst and the Swiss cantons of Friburg, Zug, Lucerne, and 

oleure. Will any one say, that the religious difficulties existing in 
those countries are less than those which exist in our own? Is Ro- 
manism there free from those pretensions, which are the results of a 
belief in the Church’s infallibility, and which stimulate opposition 
instead of conciliating opinion? Is the sectarianism of the Jesuits 
of Lucerne, Friburg, or Bavaria, of a more yielding character to- 
wards the Protestant ‘ heretics’ than that of one Protestant party in 
England to another? Have not the quarrels of the Protestant sects 
in the canton of Vaud and in the south of Switzerland,. within the 
last five years, been even less charitable and Christian, thaa any thing 
we have had to lament among ourselves? Have not the disputes 
between the Lutherans and the followers of Ronge in the north of 
Germany been accompanied with the bitterest feelings and the ear- 
nest fears of all attached to the faith, which Luther dared to preach ? 
And yet, spite of all this, in each of these countries, so far as the 
education of the poor is concerned, all the difficulties arising from 
religious differences have been overcome, and all the poor children 
have been saved from the streets and brought under the influence 


of a religious education without any religious party having been 
offended.”* 


But it may be objected that we have, in our free country, no 
right to compel the attendance of children. We contend that 
every state has a full and perfect right to save its future citi- 
zens from degradation, and by early training to make the 
youth virtuous ina school, rather than to rear him upa 
criminal in the streets, anda convict in the prison—ignorant 
of all truth divine or human.—In the Canton of Vaud, where 
all are educated, of 30,525 children between the ages of 





*See Mr. Kay’s Pamphlet, ‘‘The Condition and Education of Poor 
Children in English and German Towns,” and his ‘* The Social Condi- 
tion and Education of the People in England and Europe.” We cannot 
sufficiently express our estimate of these valuable works.—The former 
published by Messrs. Longman, and sold by Messrs. Galt, Manchester, 
should be in the hands of all who feel the slightest interest in the im- 
provement of our town poor. See also a very excellent Paper, by the 
Rev. Mr. Beames, entitled ‘‘ Education as it Is, and as It Ought to Be,” 
in ‘* Meliora,” second series, p. 70. 
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six and sixteen attending school, Mr. Kay found that 
7,370 understood what was read to them from the Bible, ' 
and 9,284 knew the Catechism well—in /ree England of 
463 prisoners examined by the Reverend Mr. Durham, the 
Chaplain of Hertford gaol, in the year 1847, 224 per cent. 
were ignorant of the name of Christ; and of 127, examined 
by him in 1848, one fourth were equally ignorant—and this 
within twenty miles of London.* 

To permit the continuance of these frightful abuses is not 
to respect Liberty but to destroy her. When our gaols and 
convict prisoners are the only schools of our neglected juven- 
ile poor, it is time to learn the truth of an observation re- 
corded by John Foster in his essay, On Popular Ignorance :— 
“Tt is here confidently presumed, that any man who looks, 
in the right state of his senses, at the manner in which the 
_ children are still brought up in many parts of the land, will 

-hear with contempt any hypocritical protest against so much 
interference with the discretion, the liberty, of parents ; the dis- 
cretion, the liberty, forsooth, of bringing up these children a 
nuisance on the face of the earth.” 

Parents do bring up their children “ a nuisance on the face 
of the earth,” and the Legislature, by its neglect, is a party, 
too frequently, in the offence against society. It sends chil- 
dren to gaol who should have been sent to a Reformatory School ; 
it commits and recommits, and loads the country with expense, 
exposing the child to a damning prison contamination, so ter- 
rible that Mr. Field, and Mr. Hill the Recorder of Birming- 
ham, consider it better to send a juvenile criminal guilty of a 
first offence, back to the place where the offence was committed, 
and where he may be surrounded by all the temptations which 
lead to his offence,than transmit him tothe ordinary classofgaols; 
because in these he must be, as Mr. Rotch, a Justice of Middle- 
sex, in a very able pamphlet stated, subjected to the almost 
“electrical contamination of gaol association. There the 
foul impress of felony or misdemeanour is stamped upon them 
all before they are offered to the public as useful members of 
society ;” our young criminals are, Mr. Rotch adds, “ allowed 
to become well hardened in villainy before they are transported.” 
This is a grave charge, but, of many, we here insert two 








“See Rev. Mr. Durham’s Sermon, ‘‘ The Expostulation of the Neg- 
lected,” preached for the Ragged Schools. 
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proofs from the evidence of Mr. Sergeant Adams, given before 
the Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles :— 


“Thomas Miller, aged 8 years, was tried at Clerkenwell, at the 
August Sessions, 1845, for stealing boxes, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for one calendar month, and once whipped. At the Janu- 
ary Sessions, 1846, he was again tried at the Clerkenwell Sessions, 
for robbing a till, and enquiries being then made, it appeared that, 
in addition to the above-mentioned trial, he had also been twice sum- 
marily convicted, and once tried at the Central Criminal Court, 
during the year 1846. He was in consequence sentenced to 7 years’ 
transportation, but his sentence was commuted to 3 months’ impri- 
sonment. On March 14, 1846, he was again convicted of larceny, 
before the Common Sergeant ; and in the printed sessions cases it is 
stated that the prisoner had been in custody 8 or 10 times. He was 
again sentenced to transportation, but his sentence was on this occa- 
sion commuted to imprisonment for 2 years. He was discharged on 
May 13, 1848. In July, 1848, he was summarily convicted, and sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. From that period he has been 
lost sight of in the Middlesex prisons, until the 4th day of this month 
(June, 1852), when he was sentenced, under the Larceny Act, to be 
whipped and imprisoned 2 days. Heis now only 12 years of age, and 
not more than 4 feet 2 inches in height.” 

‘Edward Joghill, aged 10 years, i not yet been tried by a jury, 
but he has, within the last 2 years, been 8 times summarily convicted, 
viz. :— 


1847. 
Feb. 13. For’possession of 7 scarfs, &c. ...... 2 months’ impris. 
May 10. Rogue and vagabond  .......0.ssseeeeee ] ” 
July 10. Possession of a half-sovereign ...... 1 e 


Sept. 13. Simple larceny ............s00c0sseseeeeee 1 days’ impris., 
and whipped. 

Sept. 27. Rogue and vagabond .......sss00+e000« 2 months’ impris. 

Dec, 3). Simple larceny ..........sseeeseeeseeseeee 1 month's impris., 


and whipped. 
1848, - 
May. 23. BONE: dcsads censtabadaisaiictaden.co Sl ad 
1849. 


April 15. MOAR... 000.005: cs, itrbeanenenn: “ 


a return relates to the committals of this boy to une prison 
only.” 


If, in Mr. Sergeant Adams’ Court, the grave thought of 
Channing, that each community “should supply moral wants, 
snatch every child from perdition, and waken in him the spirit 
and power of a man,” had been set up as a guiding rule, if 
before him had been placed that noble sentence of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Committee,—“ A Child, even when a 
Criminal, should be treated as a Child, and sent to a Reforma- 
tory School and Nor to a Prison,” the Court would have been 
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a Court of Justice,—but the law made the J “ a tyrant, and 
the child-prisoner, “a City Arab,” “a Home Heathen.” 

Let us now learn from that most excellent of books on 
Prison Discipline, the Reverend Mr. Field’s work, the evils of 
gaol association. Five and thirty years ago Buxton published 
his most remarkable volume upon the then little understood 
question of Prison Discipline, and in commenting upon the 
noble efforts of Mrs. Fry, and the Ladies’ Committee, described 
the effect of prison association, conducted upon the old system, 
as one calculated only to ruin the souland body of the young of- 
fender. He wrote,‘Let us imagine him spending hisdays with the 
vicious, and his nights with the diseased; receiving from the 
first that instruction which may fit him for the perpetration of 
crime, and imbibing from the second the seeds of that debility 
which will unfit him for every thing else. He came to your 
prison a misdemeanant ; you send him from its walls a crimi- 
nal—wasted in strength, polluted in principles, and ruined in 
character. All respectable men reject him, because they know 
that to have been in your prison is to be corrupted.” Al- 
though, during the thirty-five years which have elapsed since 
these words were written, the great English Nation has ad- 
vanced in wealth, in power, and in intelligence; although the 
Press and the Thinker have frequently exposed the errors of 
our Prison Discipline, and thus endeavored to render our 
Prisons worthy of our intelligence and of our civilization, yet 
all the evils to which the young criminal was exposed at the 
period in which Buxton wrote, are still glaring and destructive 
as ever. Mr. Field, writing im 1848, finds, from his own 
experience, and that of other Gaol Chaplains, every source of 
crime indicated by Buxton to be still amongst “ the prevailing 
motives which contribute to make a thief, and then to make 
him incorrigible.” Mr. Kingsmill, writing in 1852, is of 
opinion, forming his estimate from his own, and the experience 
of his brother Chaplains, that the root of all the failure of 
Prison Discipline lies in prison association. Six or eight men 
or boys sleep in the same room, and here “ itis that burglaries 
and robberies are planned, and systems of begging and fraud 
are discussed. There they learn each other’s vices, and plot 
outrages during their nocturnal association.” Mr. Kingsmill, 
In support of his views, and to show the effect of vicious associ- 
ation upon the prisoners, quotes the following passage from 


the Report of the Chaplain of Durham Gaol :— 
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“ An instance of the corruption of morals which takes place among 
these prisoners, may be mentioned :—Three men, one old and two 
young, were committed for trial for a highway robbery of a few 

nee. The old man made no secret of his guilt; and stated, that 

e had never seen the two younger prisoners before he met them on 
the road, on the night of the robbery, and that they had nothing to 
do with it. The young men further protested their innocence ; and 
after waiting several months in the trial-room for the assizes, no evi- 
dence was offered against the pee prisoners, and the old man 
pleaded guilty. These men who, up to this time, had borne a good 
character, had so ‘well learnt their lessons from their companions in 
the trial-ward and sleeping rooms, that both have since, at different 
times, been cunvicted. of felony, and each confessed, that he had not 
worked from the time of his discharge until he returned to gaol; and 


that the bad example and advice of his fellow-prisoners had led him to, 


adopt acourse of crime for his support. From the age of twelve to 
twenty, young persons easily receive impressions for good or evil ; 
and in this prison, I observe a curiosity in the boys to know all about 
the crimes of their fellow-prisoners ; and soon they learn to look 
upon the man who has been oftenest in gaol as the greatest hero. 

Aus the young are taught the vices of their elders, and many who en- 
ter the prison naughty boys, it is to be feared, leave it accomplished 
thieves. In the female part of the prison, all that can be done is 
now done, to prevent contamination and to maintain order ; yet it is 
to be lamented that, from the form of the building, ten women at 
one time, during this year, were all day without control in the trial- 
room for many weeks. Among these, were two of the worst women 
of beri | and two servants for stealing from their mistresses in 
respectable places. It may here be added, as a note, that, since the 
above sentence was written, one of these servants has returned to 
prison. When discharged, she was met by her parents at the gaol 
gates, and taken home, where she remained only one week, and then 
ran away to Sunderland, to the infamous lodging-house of a prison 
companion, from whence she returned to gaol, For one example of 
the utter ruin of morals, thus directly traced to the prison contamina- 
tion, hundreds take place unknown.” eh 


All will admit that these are appalling evils. No improve- 
ment can be expected, in disposition or conduct, until the 
system from which such woful effects spring shall be aban- 
doned for one more perfect,—none more injurious can possibly 
be adopted. What plan, it may be asked, can with the best 
hopes of success be substituted—our unhesitating but well con- 
sidered reply is, the Separate System, as it is conducted in 
Reading Prison. The motives that have induced Mr. Field 
to become the able, indefatigable apostle of this system are 
contained in the following passage from a Sermon preached 
by him in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, at the 
Lent assizes, 1853; and after describing the failure of the 
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various modes of prison punishments, and the errors of their 
originators, he thus eloquently continues :— 


« Buta mistake still more fatal to the offender and more mis- 
chievous to the community has been that of permitting intercourse 
amongst criminals, and sanctioning an poagines classification of the 
guilty. Henee our gaols have proved to be, and have become pro- 
verbial as very nurseries of crime. ~ In them the innocent have been 
contaminated ; the germ of original guilt has been there quickened, 
and the latent tendency to evil fully developed ; there those before 
vicious grow in wiokednedd, the dense atmosphere of impurity serves 
to invigorate their evil desires, and in these dark, loathsome and 
cruel habitations, the villany of the very worst becomes more wan- 
ton, deep-rooted, and ineradicable, whilst nurtured by the foul and fer- 
menting aggregate of varied crime. And when the term of retribu- 
tion has expired, the wretched victim, two-fold more the child of 
hell than before, goes forth ripe for the perpetration of more atro- 
cious acts, and replenished with the senda of every species of crime, 
which he has now acquired the disposition, the needful daring, and 
the power to disseminate, Soon does one so depraved, so prepared 
to glory in his shame, and so overcharged with vice, nr 
the prison he has left, sending thither, it may be, many whom he has 
enticed, there to anticipate his own return! The picture I have 
drawn is neither imaginary nor exaggerated. The darkoot colours 
fail to exhibit the dismal reality. Often, indeed, has it been my 
painful duty to hear some victim of many temptations, some 
wretched one burthened with sins and bowed down by sorrows, 
trace his misery and his aggravated guilt to a forced companionship 
with thieves and others alike depraved, when he was first charged 
with a foolish misdémeanour or convicted of some slight offence. 
And as often have I felt that, although that culprit must answer for 
his erimes, yet a responsibility, far, more awtal, rests upon those 
who might have prevented his degradation and consequent wretched- 
ness |” 


Thus we have shown the causes of the failure of the old 
systems of prison discipline ; we shall now describe the sepa- 
rate and silent systems, as these prove the only plans that can 
really save. 

We do not think it necessary to refer to the solitary sys- 
tem, as it is one contrary to humanity, and tending to ren- 
der the prisoner insane. ‘The chief evidence of this statemen(, 
and of the total failure of the system, is found in the fact, that 
when eighty convicts were placed in solitary cells, that is, cel!s 
into which no human being entered save in case of the sickness 
of the prisoner, in the year 1821, eighteen months afterwards, 
in the year 1823, the most disastrous results followed, espe- _ 
cially as regarded inganity ; and with the exception of a few, 
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whose sentences were about to expire, and others who were sent 
to labor, a/7 the remainder were pardoned.* 

The silent system is that which assumes that convicts can be 
compelled to work in community, without addressing each other 
by words or signs; but experience has most clearly proved 
that the system is exposed to many of the evils of the old plan 
of aggregation, and has the additional disadvantage of creating 
new prison offences by the breaches of the rule against commu- 


nication. What the separate system is, Mr. Field thus de- 
scribes :— 





“ On entering a cell it will be found light, sufficiently large—being 
13 feet in length, 7 in breadth, and 10 in height, thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and of healthful temperature (54 deg., Fahrenheit.). Each 
is furnished with a small table and stool; shelves, on which are seen 
a pewter plate,a cup, and other requisites; a drawer, containing 
various articles necessary for cleanliness ; and under this hang the 
prisoner’s brushes, coverings for his knees when cleaning, &c. On 
the top of these shelves is a roll fastened by a strap. This is the 
hammock, composed of cocoa-nut fibre, and enclosing a small mat- 
trass with other bedding, enough for the comfort of the prisoner. 
When prepared for use, this is swung across and secured by iron 
fastenings in the side walls of the cell. Projecting from one corner 
is a small cistern, from which pipes are laid on to a copper bason, and 
a sufficient supply of water is afforded for washing and other pur- 
poses, so that any necessity for leaving the cell is prevented. A 
gas burner is also seen over the table, and four cards are suspended 
along the walls, one containing extracts from the prison rules, another 
some particulars of the prisoner, the nature of his offence, the term 
of his imprisonment, &c.; the third is an appropriate form of morn- 
ing and evening prayer ; and the fourth, ashort exhortation to say 
grace before and after meat, with a suitable form. Every apart- 
ment is also furnished with a Bible and Prayer Book, besides such 
other books and tracts as the Chaplain may consider adapted to the 
prisoner’s state of mind, or likelyto prove of advantage to him in 
the future circumstances of his life. Under a system of separate 
confinement it is most important that every culprit should have the 
power of calling for immediate assistance if required. A handle, by 
means of which a large bell is struck, is accordingly provided in each 
apartment, and by an ingenious contrivance the same turn of the 
handle causes a small bracket, on which the number of the cell is 
inscribed, to fly out from the wall, so that the warder on duty sees 
at once where his attention is desired. Inthe door will also be ob- 
served a locked panel, which is opened to supply the inmate with his 
food, &c., and above this is a small glazed aperture, through which 
the prisoner may be watched at any time, whilst a covering of dark 





* See ‘* Report on the Discipline and Management of Convict Prisons 
for 1852.” By Lieut.-Colonel Jebb, p. 5. 
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wire gauze within prevents his knowing when he is the object of in- 
spection. The locks, too, are so constructed as either to project a 
bolt which must prevent the door being closed, or when it is intended 
to fasten them from without, by touching a spring, this is effected 
ina moment. From the uppermost corridor there are two entrances 
to the chapel, which next claims our attention. This edifice is so 
arranged, that whilst all can unite in divine worship, the plan of se- 
paration is carefully preserved. To this end rows of pews or stalls 
are constructed one above another. These rows are filled success- 
ively, but each prisoner as he enters closes the door of his pew be- 
fore the next is admitted, and a common bolt secures the whole row 
when filled. It is also contrived that the shelves of the higher tier 
should conceal the heads of the persons occupying those below. Thus 
prisoners are prevented seeing each other, and in order to check any 
attempt to converse, seats above these pews are filled by six of the 
officers during all the more ? mv services. Below these secluded 
rows are open seats provided for debtors. It will be observed that 
all the pews radiate in such a manner that the pulpit is visible from 
every one, and of course all the occupants may be seen by the Chap- 
lain when officiating. Near the desk a gallery is erected, containing 
pews for the Governor’s and Chaplain’s families, and additional seats 
for other officers of the establishment. The communion table, with 
its appropriate furniture, is opposite to the prisoners’ seats ; and at 
the back of them an arch is left open, in which an organ has lately been 
erected. Some account may here be given of the manner in which 
the prisoners are dismissed from the chapel. By entering one of the 


i a letter and number will be seen on the shelf in front, and in a 

ind of telegraph, placed near the pulpit, corresponding letters and 

figures are provided. The prisoner seeing such, by this means, pre- 

sented to his view as are similar to those before him, knows that he 

‘is then toleave his place. Thusall noise and confusion are prevented, 

pe ae are kept at any distance from each other that may be 
esired.” 


Here the prisoner is removed from vicious contamination. 
Here he can be visited by the chaplain, and every long-dried 
spring of virtue can be revived as the spirit softens,—or the 
young heart that never knew a God, Almighty, save to blas- 
pheme his august majesty, can be guided into penitence and 
righteousness when the firstglimpse of heaven’s love and bene- 
ficence dawns upon the blank tablet of his mind. 

We have shown the amount of knowledge generally possessed 
by the juvenile prisoner, and in these separatecells whereno older, 
or more wicked companion comes to hardenhis soulinsin, or to 
teach him unknown andgraver depravities, he has time to repent, 
he is taught the real advantage of industry, religion is added to 
labor, and thus the great truth is inculcated aud made active, 
that God is good, that work is the lot of man—Laborare 
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est Orare. ‘The separate system has other advantages. It 
is deterring in its effect, even when the criminal is not re- 
formed in heart, and, when the time of punishment is sufli- 
ciently long, the discipline of the prison seldom fails in 


securing amendment. In favor of this species of punishment 


the very highest names in the records of philosophy and _phi- 
lanthropy can be adduced, and all the English, Irish, and 
Scotch | Ewe of our time are its avowed advocates. ‘The 
Reverend Mr. Clay, the chaplain of Preston gaol, stated toa 
Committee of the House of Commons, that he thought there 
should be no place of confinement in which the separate system 
did not exist ; and he further declared that, in his opinion, re- 
committals, the great test of the value of prison discipline, were 
scarcely tangible under such a system. With this evidence, 
all who read Mr. Field’s work must agree; after eighteen 
months’ discipline of the system which he advocates few can 
leave the prison criminals in heart, whilst hundreds must 
quit its gates, blessing the day on which they entered. 

Two objections have beeu made to the separate system. 
The first is, that it tends to render the prisoner a hypocrite, one 
such as Dickens has represented in Uriah Heep, who tries to 
deceive the chaplain and the visiting justices by a pretended 
sanctity and repentance. Mr. Field would prevent the success 
of this scheme by never shortening the time of punishment, 
and by avoiding all relaxation of the rules ; and Mr. Smith, 
the chaplain of Parkhurst Prison, in his report for 1852, states ; 
“1 never distinguish with any special favor those who make : 
profession of religion, except that of admitting them to the 
table of the Lord. In all other respects they are treated 
exactly the same as other boys; and as this 1s well known 
among them they have no inducement to try to deceive by aspec- 
ious pretence to piety,and it is very seldom attempted,except by 
some of the newly arrived ones ; and as in their anxiety they 
generally overdraw the picture, and are never consistent with 
themselves, they are soon exposed, and are taught a lesson 
which they never forget. While I take every pains to beget 
and cultivate personal piety among my youthful but fallen flock, 
1 am most careful not to give any encouragement to that re- 
ligious trickery which shows itself chiefly in pious phrases, 
a whining voice, and a demure countenance.” 

The second objection made to the separate system is, that it 
weakens the mindy Mr, Field, Mr. Kingsmill, and all who 
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have carefully watched the results for years, are of opinion 
that whentheattention commanded by the Legislature is bestow- 
ed upon the criminal, it is quite impossible that he can in any 
respect sufferin mind. Rules are made and carefully carried 
out, by which all the benefits of separation are guaranteed, and 
when necessary, relaxation is permitted. It has been clearly 
proved that the convict in the separate cell is not more liable 
to insanity than the soldier in Canada or the Mediterranean ; 
and we have the very best reason for asserting, on the autho- 
rity of one of the ablest prison chaplains of Mngland, that the 
separate system is, when properly conducted, as safe and as 
healthful as any plan of imprisonment can be possibly con- 
sidered. 

With the separate system the young culprit is taught the 
truths of religion and all the necessary branches of common 
education. He can be instructed in a useful trade; the profit of 
his work can be allocated for his support ; a portion of his earn- 
ings can be set aside to help him into honest courses as he quits 
the gar and if his offence be robbery, he can be forced to work 
until, as the late Lord Denman recommended, the value of the 
thing stolen should be restored from the profit -of his labor. 
Thus the separate system gives all the opportunities of reform- 
ation that can be expected to spring from any plan of imprison- 
ment. These advantages are well explained by the chaplain of 
Parkhurst, who writes :— 


‘*My personal and in some sense familiar intercourse, with my 
flock, continues to be to me the most gratifying part of my duties. 
Itis then that I get into their spirit, and worm out their individual 
trials and temptations—then that I can apply the Gospel remedy to 
the case of on lad—that I can listen to their regrets on account of 
past conduct, and to their little tales of home scenes and recollections. 
It is there that I can calm the troubled mind, and cool the fiery tem- 
per, roused by an imagined injustice—and then that I sometimes see 
the hardened quail under those revealed reproofs from which they 
would escape if they were administered to them only in the mass. 
But for this kind of intercourse I should feel that my office was 
comparatively useless, just as labour in a young: plantation would 
be all but useless if each plant were not properly attended to.” 


But, it will be objected—consider the cost of all these chap- 
lains and officers. We have considered the objection. We know 
that the full cost of the convicts in Pentonville Prison 
amounted, last year, to£17, 16s. 7d. per head, and that the daily 
average number of persons employed, for six and a-half hours, 
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was 550, whose average earnings amounted to £4 7s. 11d. per 
man for the year. But the cost of reformatory prisons is nothing 
compared tothe cost of re-committals, of prosecutions, and of 
transportation under our present system. Mr. Clay hasstated :— 


‘* Looking to the criminal statistics published by Captain Willis, 
the Chief Constable of Manchester, and to the details which are given 
in the Liverpool calendars, and assuming that the ages of transports, 
generally, are represented in those returns, it would appear that of 
the 3,100 I have mentioned, 43 per cent. are under 21 years old— 
1,333 ; 45 per cent. are between twenty-one and thirty years of age 
—1,395: and 12 per cent., or 372, are above thirty years of age. 
Now, it isnot taking too much for granted to say that criminals, 
sentenced to transportation before they reach thirty-one gons of age, 
have commenced their criminal career at a time of life when they 
should have been learning a better way. But society has ignored 
their very existence. Let us see what society pays for its indiffer- 
ence. Offenders, generally, are not sentenced to transportation 
until they have appeared at the bar four or five times. I will, there- 
fore, suppose the expense of between three and four prosecutions, at 
Assizes or Sessions, to be £50. The average imprisonment of each 
offender before transportation may be taken at three years, and the 
expense of it at £65 ; three years’ probation in separate confinement, 
at Parkhurst, or public works, £50; removal to the Colonies, &c.; 
&e., £35 ; total, £200. So that when 3,000 sentences of transpor- 
tation are passed in a year, we may consider them tantamount to a 
notification to the public that a last instalment of a sum exceeding 
half a million sterling is about to be called for! To be as precise 
as the nature of this inquiry will allow, the 2,728 convicts under 
thirty-one years of age, to whom I have already alluded as having 
run the career of juvenile criminality, represent a cost waste of 
£545,600! But let it be remembered that the felonry of this 
Kingdom—and whether juvenile or adult, it belongs to this question 
to consider the fact—is not maintained, while at large, for nothing. 
Having investigated, to a considerable extent, the rates of income de- 
rived by thieves from their practices, and having obtained estimates 
of the same thing from intelligent and experienced convicts them- 
selves, I believe myself to be within the real truth, when I assume 
such income to be more than £100 a-year for each thief! Well, 
then, allowing only two years’ full practice to one of the dangerous 
class previous to his sentence of transportation, Ido not know 
how the conclusion can be escaped that, in one way or another, the pu- 
blic—the easy, indifferent, callous public—has been, and is, mulcted to 
the amount of more than a million sterling, by, and on account of its 
criminals annually transported! But its criminals who are not trans- 
A me living on their dishonest gains, or in our costly prisons ! 

Ve must not forget them in our calculations of the cost of crime, 
though it will be sufficient for my present purpose merely to 
refer to them, and to say that I am convinced that their cost to the 
community iz and out of prison amounts annually to some millions ! 
This assertion may be somewhat startling: I will only state one fact 
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in support of it. Some years ago a committee of inquiry into 
the annual depredations of the Liverpool thieves, stated the 
amount of those depredations at seven hundred thousand pounds ! 
Need more be said on the economical part of this momentous ques« 
tion? Need I ask you to balance between the charge of training the 
young outcasts of the country to godly and industrious habits, and 
the waste of money, time, and sous, consequent upon our neglect of 
an undeniable Christian duty ?” 


This isthe result of our economy, but the late Mr. Rushton, 
the estimable police magistrate of Liverpool, stated to a Com- 
mittee cf the House of Lords, in the year 1847, that 14 juven- 
ile cases in Liverpool cost 100 guineas, besides the expense of 
transportation. Seventy-seven boys were placed inthe Warwick 
Asylumatacost of, for the whole, £1,026,and 41 were reclaimed. 
“So that,” he continues, * if you divide the cost by the number 
reformed, it will be found that while on our system at Liverpool 
it has cost100 guineas in each case, and that 10 out of 14 have 
been transported, it has only cost 25 guineas in the Asylum, 
where 41 out of 77 have been reformed.” With these facts 
before him, Mr. Frederick Hill wrote most truly :— 

“The expense of our present system is enormous. Wecom- 
mit and re-commit, each re-committal being a certain cause of 
increased future expense, as the culprit is but hardened in vice 
by contact with his fellows. From a return made to the 
House of Commons in February 1852, on the motion of Sir 
John Pakington, of the number of criminals not exceeding six- 
teen years of age, committed to prison in the years 1849 and 
1850, we learn that in 1850, the total number of these juvenile 

offenders committed was 7070. Of these about three-tenths 
were under thirteen years of age, and of 757, under sixteen 
years ofage, and remaining in prison on the first of November, 
1851, 205 had been in prison once before, 90 twice, 49 three 
times, afid 85 four times, or oftener ; 45 were illegitimate, 329 
had lost one parent, 108 were orphans, 327 were unableto read 
554 had no trade or occupation. Had these children been 
committed to some reformatory school, we might, we would, 
have been spared the increased expenditure on their re-commit- 
tal, and they would have become good and virtuous rather 
than more determinedly vicious,” * 

‘Great as this expense to the Nation is, another, and one 
far more injurious, arises from the continued crime in which 





*See Hill’s ‘‘ Crime, Its Amount, Causes, and Remedy.” 
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the unreformed criminals, let loose from our ordinary prisons, 
live. Mr. Garwood quotes, from the City Mission Reports, 
the case of a man who had been twenty years a pickpocket : 
he had during that period been twenty times in gaol, and 
had trained five hundred young thieves. In Mr. Clay’s 
Keport of the Preston House of Correction, for the year 1850, 
there is a very remarkable and important narrative of the 
depredations of a gang of fifteen pickpockets. The facts 
were revealed to Mr. Clay by one of the culprits named 
Vlanagan, and the estimates given were verified by ques- 
tioning the other members of the “ pickpocket division.” 
Mr, Clay writes :— 


‘* Estimate of the loss inflicted on the public, by the undermen- 
tioned pickpockets, &c., during their several careers :— 


1, Richard Clarke, during a career of 6 years £2820 





2. John Clarke, io ee 500 
3. Edward Clarke, -™ i: 6S: 
4. Ellen Clarke, (O'Neill) ,, 24 ,, 1550 
5. John O'Neill, . o-» me 
6. Thomas 0’Gar, i e: ~~ 300 
7. James O’Brien, 34 ,, 1400 
8. Thomas M‘Giverin, je 7 =, 1900 

9. Thomas Kelty, os 20. «|, ©6©88000 . 
10. John Flanagan, a. -: in. 2 
11. John Thompson, 4 > = | ae 
12, John Bohanna, . ¢ mee 
13. J. Shawe, Bs ee 600. 
14. W. Buckley, - tT); <a 
15. Sarah Dickenson, i ee 630 
£32,000 


To give a more exact idea of the extent to which the public may 
be plundered by a single hand, | subjoin the particulars of such rob- 
beries as Flanagan can remember to have committed. These par- 
ticulars are arranged from Flanagan’s MS., in the order of their 
dates. In making out his list, F. was directed to enumerate those 
robberies only in which the value exceeded £10. He stated, how- 
ever, that his robberies under £10 would far exceed in amount those 
above thatsum. ‘ Oh, sir,’ he said, ‘when Macready would be acting 
at the Manchester Theatre, I could get three watches of a night, be- 
sides purses,” 


1838 and 1839. 
Value. Where robbery committed. From whom. 
£20 Concert, Liverpool . . A gentleman. 
15 Theatre, Liverpool . - A gentleman, 


1} Zoological Gardens - A lady. 
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Where robbery committed From whom. 
Coach-office, Liverpool . Proprietors. 
Auction, Broughton-road . A lady. 
Auction, Cheetham-hill . A lady. 
Auction, Pendleton . . A lady 
Manchester _.. . A till from a liquor-vault. 
Manchester. ’ A till from a public-house. 
Leek, Stafford . . Shopkeeper. 
Hanley Races . ' . Agentleman. 
Northallerton Fair .— A drunken farmer. 
Liverpool Packet. Passenger. 
Liverpool Packet .  . Passenger. 
Liverpool Packet. Passenger. 
Horncastle Fair ° . A lady. 
Leeds Fair : ; . A butcher. 


1840 and 1841, 


Lincoln Fair. ‘ . Agentleman. 
Lincoln Fair. , . Captain of a boat. 
Spalding Fair . . A farmer, 
Horncastle Fair . + A maltster. 
Liverpool Races » A gentleman. 
Liverpool Races . A farmer. 
Chester Races . . A lady. 
Manchester Races. . A lady. 


1841 and 1842, 


Manchester Theatre . . A lady. 

Bury Fair A cattle-dealer, 

In the street at Manchester An officer of the Highlanders, 
Knutsford Races. . A jockey. 

Doncaster Races . . A publican. 
Nottingham Races . . A butcher. 

Derby Races. Unknown. 

Crowle, Lincoln : . A publican’s wife, 
Caister, Lincoln . Farmer. 

Market Raisin ° . Gentleman’s servant. 
Brigg Fair. ‘ Farmer’s wife. 
Louth, Lincolnshire . . A coachman.” 


Thus we have shown, from the best and truest sources, the 
only methods by which the Prison can be rendered really 
useful: and we have placed before the reader the various 
advantages of that system which we advocate, and have pointed 
out the terrible evils of our present imperfect discipline. We 
squander thousands in prosecution, but we will not spend 
hundreds in reformation, or in prison education, which will 
send the young criminal out into the world, able to exist by 
his own honest industry—an industry which he had learned 
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in the separate cell, where likewise he learned that there was 
a God to reward and punish. He would be there removed 
from his vicious companions, and from the old haunts of 
crime, gaining strength to resist the temptations of former 
associates—for, as Mr. Plint observes—‘‘ The connexion of 
the young criminal with his class must be broken, ere 
scholastic instruction can be made to tell on his moral nature. 
Such instruction will fall upon him as powerless and futile as 
straw-darts on the scales of Leviathan, so long as the associa- 
tions and the scenes of his daily domestic life, if domestic it 
may be called, bring daily more than counteraction.”* 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon this portion of 
our subject, because it is perhaps the most: important of all. 
We shall, in a future number, discuss the various systems of 
convict labor, but we cannot defer recommending to all who 
wish to be fully informed upon every point of prison dis- 
cipline, the invaluable works, by the Reverend Mr, Teld, 
aud the Reverend Mr, Kingsmill, with which we head this 
paper, and to which, in itscourse, we have so frequently 
referred. They have done all that the Priest, the Scholar, 
and the Patriot could accomplish to place a most important 
subject,inits various phases, and in its true position, before 
the Kingdoms.t 

But as our prisons are not yet perfect; as the Nation has 
yet to learn its real interest, the “City Arab,” and the 
“ Home Heathen” must be prosecuted at the expense of the 
rate payers ,or educated into honesty at the cost, and through the 
charity of the wise and good. Andas there has never been a 
period in the history of our people when kind hearts, and 
noble minds were wanting in genuine humanity to aid the 
lowly, so here, in support of Reformatory Schools, we find 
placed before us the excellent works of Mr. Thomson, and 
of Miss Carpenter. 

Mr. Thomson is a magistrate of Aberdeen, and a most 
ardent, yet careful, guardian of the poor, and he considers that 
the imterests of all classes can be best secured by teaching 
the poor that virtue is superior to vice. Miss Carpenter is a 


*Sce Plint’s “‘ Crime in England,its Relation, Character, and Extent, as 
Developed from 1801 to 1848,” p. 151. This isa very excellent book, in 
intention, and most carefully compiled, but with many, very many, of 
its elaborate deductions we cannot agree. . : 

t See a very important paper in ‘* Meliora,” Second Series, p. 130, by 
Mr. Field, entitled ‘‘ Hints on Imprisonment and Penal Labour.” 
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lady, of humble position, who has devoted her life to the 
reformation of juvenile criminals. Of what, with care, might 
be accomplished Miss Carpenter is a most safe authority ; of 
what has been achieved, and of the means by which it has 
been brought about, Mr. Thomson is the best and surest 
exponent. All the sources of juvenile crime which we have, 
in this paper, indicated, are admitted by him to be correct, and 
were, shout the year 1840, found to have produced the most 
serious effects in the town of Aberdeen. Mr. Watson at 
that period held the office of sheriff, and he thought that some 
measures should be adopted by which the every day increasing 
evil might be checked in his shire, and he accordingly. 
planned the now important schools of Aberdeen. ‘There is 
nothing absolutely new in the Aberdeen schools; they possess 
no one feature which is not to be found in some other school, 
or poor house, or hospital. But the perfection of the sys- 
tem lies in the complete combination of all the perfections 
of every other Industrial school. 

It was known that in June, 1841, there were 280 
children in Aberdeen, under fourteen years of age, who 
maintained themselves, professedly by begging, but partly 
by theft. Of the 280, it was discovered that 77 had 
been committed to prison during the year ending June, 
1841. The Magistrates of Aberdeen are wise, clear- 
headed men, and they thought that God and the Nation 
~ would be the more honored, and the latter the more benefited, 
if some plan were adopted by which the younger portion of 
the poor could be saved from the contamination of the street, 
and the gaol, through the instrumentality of the Reformatory 
School. A committee was. accordingly formed, and in Oc- 
tober, 1841, a subscription, under one hundred pounds, 
was collected, and with this sum the Managers resolved to 
commence their experiment, and opened a school in large but 
humble rooms, in which it was announced that food and in- 
struction would be given to sixty children, who would be 
employed in such eG ih suited their years. No child was, of 
course, compelled to attend ; but the child absent from morn- 
ing school received no breakfast; the child absent from 
forenoon school received no dinner; the child absent from 
afternoon school received no supper. ‘The effect of these rules 
was to produce a better attendance than at the ordinary 
day schools. The children devoted four hours in the day to 
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lessons; five hours to work ; and they received three substantial 
meals per day. The whole produce of the children’s industry was 
and is devoted to the support of the institution,and they are thus 
wisely taught that they pay, by the produce of their work, 
the cost of their support and education. Under this system, 
as under that of the Ragged schools, children who were at 
their entrance rough and violent soon became obedient and 
docile, and whilst juvenile criminals, or unconvicted offenders, 
were thus learning the value of honest labor, the Police Returns 
were lightened, and the rate payers were relieved from a portion 
of the ordinary amount of taxation. 

The Committee do not profess to clothe the  chil- 
dren, but through the kindness of friends they are ena- 
bled to distribute such portions of clothing as may. 
be necessary to the most destitute of the scholars. Kind 
training is the whole principle of the system. ‘The 
children are taught the common branches of instruction ; they 
are taught the truths of religion, and are all fed; thus every 
species of attraction is opened to poor parents, and the young 
scholar is made a self-supporting Christian for life, at a lesser 
cost than would be placed upon the country by a single con- 
viction for one offence against person or property. We now 
place the working of the system before the reader, in Mr. 
Thomson’s own words :— 


** The following is the daily routine of the school:—The Scholars 
assemble every morning at seven in summer, and eight in winter. 
The school is opened by reading the Scriptures, praise and prayer, 
and religious instruction suited to their years; after which, there is 
a lesson in geography, or the more ordinary facts of natural history, 
taught by means of maps and prints distributed along the walls of 
the school-room; two days in the week they have a singing lesson ; 
at nine they breakfast on porridge and milk, and have Geitab hour 
of play ; at ten they again assemble in school, and are employed at 
work till two ; at two o’clock they dine usually on broth, with coarse 
wheaten bread, but occasionally on potatoes and ox-head soup, &c. 
The diet is very plain, but nutritious and abundant, and appears to 
suit the tastes of the por completely. It is a pleasing sight to see 
them assembled, with their youthful appetites sharpened by four 
hour’s work, joining, with outward decorum, in asking God’s bles- 
sing on the food He has provided for them, and most promptly 
availing themselves of the signal given to commence their dinner. 
From dinner till three, the time is spent in exercise or recreation ; 
from three to four they work ; and from four till seven they are in- 
structed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. At seven they have 
supper of porridge and milk, and, after short religious exercises, 
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they are dismissed to their homes at eight. On Saturday they do 
not return to school after dinner ; and occasionally, as a reward of 
vood behaviour, they accompany the teacher in a walk to the coun- 
try or the sea-coast. On Sunday they assemble at half-past eight 
for devotion ; breakfast at nine ; attend worship in the school-room ; 
after which, they dine, and return home so as, if possible, to go with 
their parents to church in the afternoon. At five they again meet, 
and have Sabbath-school instruction in Bible and Catechism ; at se- 
ven, supper ; and, after evening worship, are dismissed. The chil- 
dren of these schools having, in general, no example of industry shewn 
to them at home, it is a new thing, a new idea to them; and here 
lay one great difficulty at the outset—it seemed impossible to get 
them to persevere in their work. By degrees, however, the teacher 
prevailed ; and sooner, perhaps, than could have been expected, work 
became a pleasure rather than a penance; and now, when two or 
three new scholars are admitted, however bad their previous habits 
may have been, there is little difficulty in managing them—they soon 
fall in with the established order of the school, and quietly learn 
their tasks. The feeding the children is also a peculiar feature in 
these schools, and it is the part of the system, the value of which is 
most clearly and distinctly appreciated by the scholars, and, perhaps, 
by their parents. Industrial schools for a higher class, may be con- 
ducted with all efficiency, without food being furnished to the scho- 
lars; but, for the class for whom these schools are intended, it is 
absolutely essential. In no other way can it be proved to them that 
there is an earnest desire to promote their advantage. They want 
food; it is offered to them, but on the condition that they take the 
teaching and training along with it: hence the rule, that absence 
from the work or lessons preceding each meal, unless for sufficient 
cause, forfeits the succeeding meal. Under our present laws, they 
cannot be forced to come ; they can only be induced and tempted by 
obvious and palpable advantages offered to them. It was said at the 
commencement, that they would never attend regularly; that they 
might come for a day or two, but they would soon leave, and return 
to their idleness. Experience, however, has proved the contrary ; 
the food has been an irresistible inducement. A few were removed 
by their parents, who preferred the wages earned by their children 
as beggars to all the inducements held out to them; for there was 
no power and no wish to compel attendance. A few left, because 
they could not endure the restraint to which the school subjected 
them ; but the large majority continue till they are provided with 
remunerative employment elsewhere, or till their parents come to 
have the ability, and to see the duty, of themselves maintaining and 
educating their children. The original Boy’s School was opened on 
Ist October, 1841, with 20 scholars, which number was gradually in- 
creased to 60. The total number admitted during the first six 
months was 109; and it is no wonder’ that at the outset some were 
admitted who were unsuitable, and some who, only remaining for a 
(lay or two, could not know whether they would like the sehool or 
not, and others whose parents would not permit them to remain ; 
but by the time the school was fairly in operation, viz., the months 
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of February and March, with 60 on the roll, the average attendance 
rose to 53} daily : the average for the whole six months was 36. The 
amount of work done for the first six months was £25, 19s., or nearly 
£1 per week, or 14s. 6d. for each scholar. The total expenditure for 
the six months was £149, 15s. 44d., of which, for food £81, 18s, 9d., 
or for each, £4, 8s. 10d. ; and, deducting his earnings, £3, 13s, 4d., 
equal to £7, 6s. 8d. per annum—a cost, as was to be expected, con- 
siderably greater than in after years. From. Ist April 1842 to Ist 
April 1843, the number of admissions was 103—the average daily 
attendance was 52. The amount of work done was £58, 19s. 4d.— 
about £1, 2s. per week; and the total expense for the year, £333, 
10s. 9d., of which, for food alone, £235, 6s. 2d. The expense of 
each scholar was thus £6, 8s. to the Institution, and his earnings 
£1, 2s. 8d., leaving, as the cost of feeding and teaching each boy, 
£5, 5s. 4d. The latter part of this year, and the commencement of 
the following, proved the critical period in the history of the estab- 
lishment. The interest felt in it by the public, at the first opening, 
gradually subsided, the subscriptions greatly fell off, and the directors 
must have abandoned their scheme and dismissed the children, but 
for the liberal donations given by the Town Council and by the trus- 
tees of the Murtle charitablefund. Even with these aids, they were 
compelled to refuse almost all fresh applications, and even to dismiss 
all whose cases were not of the most urgent description ; thus reduc. 
ing the number on the roll from 59 to 35. The public, however, 
began to take a more lively interest in the seheaiel Subscriptions 
came in, and the directors once more opened their doors to all ap- 
plicants; and by the 30th March 1844, the number on the roll was 
69. It may illustrate the class of children attending this school, to 
give the ages and family circumstances of these 69:—-Under seven 
years of age, 4; between seven and eight, 5; between eight and 
nine, li; between nine and ten, 18; between ten and eléven, 11 ; 
between eleven and twelve, 5; between twelve and thirteen, 10; be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen, 5; orphans, 4; motherless, 4; father- 
less, 36; both parents alive, 25. Thus, of the 69 boys, 45 were 
from eight to twelve years of age—precisely the period when teach- 
ing and training are most needful for those who must support them- 
selves in after-life by their own industry. No less than 36 had lost 
their fathers, while only 4 had lost their mothers. Ought not this 
to teach the public the duty and necessity of coming promptly and 
effectually to the aid of the widow, to enable her to train up her 
children, so that they may not prove a torment and disgrace to her, 
and a sy to society? Inquiry into the 25 cases where both parents 
were alive shewed, that in some the father had deserted his family, 
and that in others he was disabled from work. For the whole of 
this year the average attendance was 443, and the earnings, £54, 14s. 
65d., or £1, 4s, for each; and the expenditure, £252, 6d. 3d. (of 
which for food, £182, 9s., being £4 a year for each)—making the 
average expense of each pupil £5, 12s. !d., and, after deducting the 
earnings, £4, lls., of net outlay. For the year 1844-45, the average 
attendance was 51}, and the earnings, £71, 6s. 11}d., or £1, 7s. 8$d. 
per head. The total expenditure, £309, 4s. 103d, : £5, 18s. 10d. each, 
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or, deducting earnings, £4, 11s. 14d per head. During the year, 17 
boys left school, having got employment in various ways ; 4 were re~ 
moved by their parents, who had become able to support them ; and 
4 were admitted into other charitable institutions, At Ist April, 
1845, the number on the roll was 27, Under seven years of age, 6 ; 
between seven and eight, 11; between eight and nine,7 ; between 
nine and ten, 15; between ten and eleven, 11; between eleven and 
twelve, 4; between twelve and thirteen, 8; between thirteen and 
fourteen, 3; 38 were fatherless, 2 motherless, and 32 with both pa- 
rents alive, but eight of them deserted by the father—making, in 
point of fact, 46 of the 72 to be fatherless. Farther, it is to be men- 
tioned in this year’s Report, that, of the 72 boys, 24 have attended 
the school for more than two years, 18 for more than one year, and 
30 from one to twelve months,”’ 


The result of these schools was found to be so satisfactory, 
that in June, 1843, a Girls’ Industrial School was established, 


upon the same plan and with equally good effects ; and in 
May, 1845, a Juvenile School was founded, which first took 
the form of a soup kitchen, and eventually, the way to the 
brain and heart, really in this case, lying through the stomach, 
became a very useful industrial and educational institution. 
These effects were produced by a power given in the local 
Police Act of Aberdeen, which authorises the force 
to suppress juvenile mendicancy. Mr. Thomson thus des- 
cribes the manner in which the scheme of repression and 
reformation was accomplished :— 


“The object proposed by this new school was to put an end to 
juvenile mendicity, by at once laying hold of the whole of the of- 
fenders, under authority of the Police Act, and providing them 
with food and instruction. When the plan was fully explained to 
the police authorities, they most judiciously agreed to pay from the 
funds the expense of the teachers ‘for a time, until the experiment 
should be fairly tried. The managers of the Soup-kitchen gave the 
use of their buildings gratis ; and the great moral experiment was 
commenced with only £4 sterling of money collected, Instructions 
were given to the police, on the 19th May, 1845, to convey every 
child found begging to the Soup-kitchen ; and, in the course of the 
day, seventy-five were collected, of whom fouronly could read. The 
scene which ensued is indescribable. Confusion and uproar, quar- 
relling and fighting, language of the most hateful description, and 
the most determined rebellion against everything like order and re- 
gularity, ony the gentlemen engaged in the undertaking of taming 
them the hardest day’s work they had ever encountered in their lives. 
Still, they so far prevailed that, before night, their authority was 
comparatively established. On their dismissal they were invited to 
return next day, informed that they could do so or not as they pleased, 
and that, if they did, they should be fed and instructed, but that 
whether they came or not, begging would not be tolerated. Next 
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day, the greater part returned! The managers felt that they had tri- 
umphed, and that a great field of moral usefulness was now secured 
tothem. The children brought to this school were far below those 
who attended the other two institutions, low as they appeared to be 
when the schools were first opened ; and the scene of filth, disease, and 
misery, exhibited even in the school itself, was such as would speedily 
have driven from the work all merely sentimental] philanthropists. 
Those who undertake this work, must have strong sound principle 
to influence them, else they will soon turn from it in disgust. The 
school went on prosperously, it soon excited public interest, funds 
flowed in, and, what was most gratifying, the working classes took a 
lively interest in it ; and, while the wealthier inhabitants of Aberdeen 
contributed during the year about £150 for its support, the working 
men collected, and handed over to the committee, no less than £250.” 


All men, rich and poor, felt the benefits of these efforts. 
The poor in particular subscribed most liberally, and did so 
because they felt that by snatching the young criminal vagrant 
from the street, their own children were saved. from con- 
tamination. They stated, as Mr. Thomson writes :—“ Before 
this school was opened, we were afraid to trust onr children a 
moment out of doors alone; they were exposed to learn, and 
did learn, all manner of mischief; but now this school has 
cleared the streets of the little vagabonds»who corrupted 
them. We are not now afraid to let them out, and therefore 
we support this school.” 

Here we possess a very valuable means of judging of the 
various benefits of the Aberdeen system in reforming the 
young offender, and in rendering education acceptable to the 
very poor; the children attend regularly, and whilst, in 1841, 
the number of children under twelve years of age committed to 
prison in Aberdeen was sixty-one, in 1851, the numbers had de- 
clined to five. This fact is clearly attributable to the schools. 
The first was opened in 1841, the number of juvenile com- 
mittals was in that year, as just stated, 61; it declined in 
1842 to 30, but owing tothe dismissal, for want of funds, of 
many scholars in 1843, the number of juvenile committals 
rose to 63. ‘These are important facts, and should be viewed 
in relation to the improved condition, in soul and body, of the 
child. The cost, too, of prisons and of these schools, is most 
important. Mr. Thomson states :— 


*“ When we get hold of these children, and instead of sending 
them to prison, bring them to our Industrial Schools, we find the 
whole expense of teaching and feeding them is under £5 a-year. 
And of that expense, on an average, about £1 5s. is saved to the 
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school by the work of the children. So that we can bring up children, 
so far as man can do it—honestly, and industrious#, and religiously, 
at an expense of £3 15s. per annum. Whereas, if you send them to 
the athens they cost about £10 per annum each with us, and I 
believe a larger sum in this country. If they are sent to prison, we 
know that the expense is from £18 to £20; and if we send them 
upon the distant voyage to Australia, we know that the cost alto- 
gether amounts to a very large sum. Upon an average of cases, we 
find that five years’ training in the Industrial Schools is sufficient to 
make the child a useful member of society ; and suppose the expense 
to amount to £5 per annum, we have then the choice of making one 
of these children an honest and virtuous member of society for £20, 
or of sending him ultimately into a penal settlement, at a great 


cost.” 


To these Feeding, and to the Ragged, Schools the truest 
feeling of sympathy should be extended. Miss Carpenter, 
whose experience is wide and watchful, considers that from both 
these systems the very best results must spring. The efforts 
already made prove that nv class of society is too degraded to 
be improved, and that the young criminals and the juvenile 
vagrants may be reclaimed by exertions judiciously made on 
their behalf ; such efforts must be successful, if we do not 
expect from them what they cannot possibly effect. The 
minds. of the boys become deeply impressed by feelings cf 
affection for their teachers. Before entering the Ragged 
Dormitory along and harassing probation is required : breaches 


' of rule, and misconduct, are punished by hard, scanty fare, 


and many boys dismissed from the school have entreated the 
masters to restore them, and have endured most severe depri- 
vations of food and companionship to secure re-admission. 
Thee Feeding Schools, and Ragged Dormitories should be 
supported by freely given alms; refuges should be established 
for discharged juvenile criminals. Mettray is an example of 
what may be accomplished in this way. Writing of that 
institution, Mr. Turner, of the Philanthropic, informs us that 
“since its first establishment in 1839 there have been received 
521. The number of present inmates is 348, leaving a 
remainder of 173 to be accounted for. Of these 173, 17 
have died, 12 have been sent back to their prisons for mis- 
conduct, and 144 have been placed out in various situations 
in the world. Of the 144 thus placed out, 7 have relapsed 
into crime, 9 are of doubtful character, and 128 are conduct- 
ing themselves to the full satisfaction of the Directors and of 
b) 
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the ‘Patrons,’ under whose superintendence they have been 
placed.” 

In England we have the Durham Refuge, established in 
1848 by the Chaplain and Governor of Durham gaol. It has 
restored 359 prisoners to their friends, or placed them in 
situations where they can earntheir bread by honest industry :— 
of these, only twelve were recommitted.. The Great Smith- 
street school, Westminster, of which Mr, Martin writes, is 
another excellent institution, and has reclaimed numbers from 
the evils of vicious association. A Refuge is necessary, 
indeed ; for no sooner does the out-going criminal reach the pri- 
son gate than his old companions gather around him, and thus 
he is lost because there is no Mettray for England. As we shall 
in afuture number refer to Mettray, we here place before the 
reader Mr. Field’s concise account of that institution :— 


“ By the 66th Article of the Penal Code it is decreed :—‘ that 
when the accused party shall be under sixteen years of age, if it be 
decided that he has acted sans discernement, he shall be acquitted, 
but, according to circumstances, shall be returned to his parents, or 
sent to a house of correction, to be there educated and detained for 


as many years as his sentence shall appoint ; provided always, that 
yy pF p y 


the sentence shall not extend beyond the period when the boy shall 
be twenty years of age.’ It is then from the class denceibed in the 
above article, that the children placed under discipline at the Mettray 
Establishment are selected. They have been sentenced to the loss of 
liberty for a sufficient term to allow of some length of penal treat- 
ment, and if the offence has been committed in Paris or its environs, 
this is inflicted in the Cellular Prison of La Roquette ; this imprison- 
ment is succeeded by the course of religious and industrial instruc- 
tion, which is provided at Mettray, and of which the pupils are stimu- 
lated to avail themselves, by numerous rewards, and the certain 
expectation of future advantage, whereas if they misconduct them- 
selves they are sent back again to prison. By the various reports which 
have been published, and by private correspondence with a clergyman 
residing in the immediate neighbourhood, I have ascertained that 
since the establishment of the institution, about six hundred boys have 
been under its discipline. There had been up to the date of the last 
official report in my possession, five hundred and twenty-one boys re- 
ceived. Of these, 348 were still inmates of the Institution ; 17 had 
died; 12 had been sent back to prison for misbehaviour ; 144 had 
been placed in situations. Of these one hundred and forty-four, no 
less than one hundred and twenty-eight were conducting themselves 
to the entire satisfaction of the ‘ Patrons,’ whose duty itis to watch 
them carefully during three years ; seven had been again convicted, 
and the character of nine is doubtful. The foregoing brief descrip- 
tion suggests some thoughts on this interesting subject, in addition 
to those noted inmy former publication. Whilst the French code 
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which has been quoted, presumes children under sixteen years of 
age to have acted sans discernement ; our own law supposes an infant, 
(defined, to be one under the age of fourteen years) to be at doli. 
If, however, evidence be adduced, proving that an offender thus 

oung, hath knowledge to discern betwixt good and evil, he is respon- 
sible and subject to punishment. And truly, in such case, our penalties 
commonly inflicted, have been of a kind to perfect their capacity for 
this, and to destroy any perception ofgood. If they have been preco- 
cjous in wickedness, our prisons have furnished them with accomplices, 
and they have soon become adepts in villany. Wellis it for us that 
although late, men are now everywhere learning this truth. Hence 
the improvements of Parkhurst, and the more perfect plans of Met- 


tray.” 


Some such plan as this of Mettray must be adopted in 
these Kingdoms. Mr. Recorder Hill states that we might 
prevent juvenile crime by anticipating the offence; but even 


m Parkhurst, where our slovenly imitation of Mettray, and of 


the Rauhe Haus, in Hamburgh, is attempted, we compel the 
Chaplain to complain, in his last Report, that the class of 
officers employed is not calculated to aid in developing the 
full advantages of the system. 

it is easy to raise objections to the-various suggestions 
here offered ; it is quite within the ability of the penny-wise 
politician to declare that the expense of all these proposed 
changes is enormous, but there is a terrible argument in the 
fact that crime is every day increasing, that CRIMB IS BECOM- 
inc, as Mr. Frederick Hill states, Hereprrary. We do not 
contend that the manufacturing districts are more criminal 
than the agricultural. Mr. Clay has truly said—“ Iv 1s not 
Manuracturinc Mancuester, but Muutrrupinous Man- 
CHESTER, WHICH ENGENDERS Crime.” But in this Multi- 
tudinous Manchester there are, as we have proved, all the 
demon vices which ignorance can foster. In our cities and 
hamlets there are all the seeds of crime, and we never seek to 
check its growth, but permit every evil influence to flourish in 
the dank soil of godless, undirected, nature. So it was in 
France when the first fierce roar of a maddened people 
arose to drown the voice of Religion, of Virtue, and-of Hu- 
manity ; soit may be in England, if the facts which Mayhew, 
and Garwood, and Beames, and Worsley, and Hill have dis- 
closed be suffered to continue,—facts disgraceful to England, 
and most dangerous to the integrity of the Kingdoms. .‘T'o 
have freed the slave is noble; to have emancipated all religions 
ls noble ; to have taught the world great principles of justice — 
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is noble ; to have civilized and colonized new worlds is noble ; 
to have defeated the conqueror of all European Nations is 
noble; to have produced poets and orators, historians and 
painters, and sculptors, whose names are words of love and 
reverence in all lands, is noble—all these are high and glorious 
things to be recorded in after times—our shames are our 
Juvenile Criminals, and our Prison Discipline. 

That many of our most influential and world-known men are 
now able to understand these truths is evident ; and the speeches 
addressed to the Birmingham Conferences, on Juvenile 
Delinquency, held in 1851, and on the 20th of December, 
1853, must have explained the bearing of the subject, in all 
its relations, to those who feel the slightest interest inthis 
most important movement. Ireland, we are aware, is not. so 
active in this matter as she should be, although, by the 
evidence of Mr. John Ball, M.P., given before the Committee 
on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles, it appears that this 7 
class is rapidly increasing in Dublin, Limerick, Belfast, 
Cork, and indeed in all our large towns. Over-crowding in 
lodging houses, and the total neglect of all decency, in these 
pares must create and perpetuate this class of criminals in | 

eland. It has, as we have proved, had the most marked |~ 
effect in England, and the following table will .show the ~ 
condition in which, in one district of Dublin, the poor herd © 
together: it should be premised that the greater number of 7 
these kennels are common lodging houses, taking nightly © 
















































lodgers, not included in the enumeration of occupants:— / 
| Houses Occupied : 
Districts. by Rooms. Beds. Persons. | Privies. | © 
Room-keepers. 
The Coombe. 102 515 784 1890 | 72 
131 & 273“ wads” 
Cole-alley. 34 177 on floor. 930 | 26 
Skinner’s-ailey. 18 77| ~— 158 304 | 14 
Pimlico. | 24 110 182 424 16 
Thomas-street. 80 491 751 1656 | 49 
Bridgefoot-st. | 28 151 319 658 | 21 . 
Meath-street. | 70 421 641 599 | 41 
Francis-street. 72 467 777 626 | 58 
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When, in the year 1818, Jeffrey reviewed Buxton’s work on 
Prison Discipline, he lamented that subjects, such as that 
advocated in the book before him, were not more frequently 
urged upon the attention of the Legislature ; and attributed 
the neglect to the fact that all such questions, being devoid 
of party interest, were considered agen | of discussion. 
But now the subject of Prison Discipline, and of Reformatory 
Schools, has acquired a National importance, and upon the 
Committee of the Birmingham Conference we read the names 
of Lord Calthorpe, Sir John Pakington, M. P., Lord 
Lyttelton, the Barl of Denbigh, Lord Leigh, the Bishop of 
Worcester, Sir Robert Peel, M. P., and others of note. 
Many of those with whose works we head this paper attended, 
and although differences on collateral points occasionally 
arose, in discussing the subject of punishment, yet all united 
in the fullest concurrence with the sentiments of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, who wrote—“ If we can arrive 
at the establishment of well conducted reformatories for 
juvenile delinquents we shall do more towards the suppression 
of crime than by the best system of prison discipline for 
adults that has ever yet been devised.” 

These are sentiments worthy of one holding the high 
position of him who wrote them, and such as should be 


addressed to a Committee issuing a circular similar to that 


sent forth by the managers of the Birmingham Conference, and 
from which we extract the following passage explaining the 
objects and hopes of the advocates of Juvenile Reformation: — 


The propositions which the Conference of 1851 laid down as the 
basis of their discussion, and the resolutions which they passed, 
have, we believe, in the main, gained the general sanction of pub. 
lic opinion. Legislation, however, has not taken place, and a 
is much need of continued impulse being given to it by a repeated 
public attestation of the increasing urgency and importance of the 


. Subject, while it will also be highly advantageous that the additional 


experience and more matured convictions which have been since 
acquired should be collected, compared, and recorded. Through- 
out England private experiments have been, indeed, meanwhile 
rapidly inereasing in number; but such efforts, however praise- 
worthy in themselves, are and must be wholly inadequate to 
the great object in view, while unassisted by legislation. Scotland 
has also established local reformatories in six of her chief cities, 
and one of them, Glasgow, has obtained an act authorizing local tax- 
ation for the purpose. The increase of crime, and loss of honest 
pepe thereby occasioned in this country, are lamented by all; 
yet, still, have we to regret that England remains almost the only 
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civilized country in which the Legislature deals with the moral des. 
titution and crimes of children by means of imprisonment alone, and 
hesitates to establish the remedial institutions which other nations 
have learnt to reckon among primary ota for the welfare and 
safety of the community. The fact that transportation, as a chief 
means of secondary punishment, is now ceasing, aggravates the per- 
plexity and miscbief arising from this national neglect. Since the 
last conference a most useful and extensive inquiry into the condition 
of criminal and destitute children has been carried on by a select 
committee of the House of Commons, and a bill for securing the 
supply, maintenance, and efficient action of reformatory schools 
throughout England, was introduced into Parliament at the close 


of the last session, and only withdrawn, after its second reading, - 


upon the assurance of the Government that they would take the mat- 
ter in hand early next year. It is evident, however, that the Govern- 


ment will be materially assisted in fulfilling this promise if supported 


by sustained public interest and watchfulness.” 


These sentiments but express the truth of a statement 
made so longago as the year 1557, in the First Ordinances 
of Bridewell, where it is asserted that there is as great a differ- 
ence “ between a poor man and a beggar, as between a true 
man and a thief;”’ because, it adds, a beggar ‘‘is one who never 
yeildeth himself to any good exercise, but continually travaileth 
in idleness, training such youth as cometh to his or their 
custody to the same wickedness of life.” ‘To see these old 
hints at government now furnishing guiding matter for our 
legislature is satisfactory ; and if those gentlemen who attended 
at Birmingham on the 20th of last December be but as active 
and resolute in their own spheres of usefulness, as their 
speeches afford reason to hope they will, that cause which Mr. 
Field, Mr. Kay, Mr. Kingsmill, Miss Carpenter, and Mr. 
Thomson, have so long, so earnestly, and so successfully 
advocated, must become the chosen system of the seo 
If Zhe Times newspaper will but continue its present able 
support of the friends of Reformatory Schools, the work may 
be looked upon as half accomplished. That journal, in the 
number for Thursday, December 22nd, 1858, contained a 
most powerful analysis of the chief topics urged at Birmingham, 
and in the following passage condensed the entire gist of the 
question :— 

“We know of no reason why a duty of such public interest 
should not be undertaken by the public, unless we are to 
yield to that miserable jealousy which would represent anything 
like public benevolence as a robbery from the common stock 
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of the innocent for the reward of the guilty. We may, indeed, 
be told that we are proposing to do more for the young pick- 
pocket than we do for the honest and industrious child of 
the village labourer, inasmuch as we propose to teach one a 
profitable craft, and leave the other plodding his weary way 
through the clods of the field. Unfortunately, the present 
plan costs quite as much as the most refined philanthropy 
could possibly do. We believe itis no exaggeration to say 
that every London pickpocket sent to Holloway Prison costs 
the pay of a curate,—of a gentleman who has had a University 
education, and whose office is the most dignified that man can 
aspire to. We are spending the revenue of a State in mere 
punishment, or rather revenge; for what is punishment but 
revenge, when it leaves our foe worse than it found him? = It 
has been ascertained that individuals have cost the country 
several thousand pounds in their repeated prosecutions. and 
punishments, and thousands of niicbtess wretches of all ages 
cannot wander about the streets without an amount of depre- 
dation that must tell seriously on the profits-of trade and the cost 
of living. In fact, there is nothing so expensive as crime. 
It is the leak in the ship, which may seem a sinall matter, but 
spoils the whole cargo, compels delays, overtaxes the strength 
of the crew, and throws everything out of course and trim.” 
Our task ends, forthe present, here; we have endeavoured 
to place the entire subject before the reader,—it deserves most 
serious attention, and it is oneto which we shall frequently 
return. None can doubt that the success or the failure of 
the important questions of Prison Discipline and of Refor- 
matory Schools depend completely upon the people of these 
Kingdoms. We have, in this paper, shown the various 
causes whence juvenile crime springs; we have collected the 
opinions of many men upon these evils, and upon their 
remedies ; but all the efforts of all our most undaunted 
champions of ihe young offenders, must fail of success unless 
the Nation will learn that to teach God’s law to a poor child 
criminal, or a neglected child who may become criminal, is 
cheaper than to leave him to learn man’s law from the judge, and 
the devil’s code from his fellow prisoners. 
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Memoires De Jerome Paturot, Patenté, Electeur, et Eligible. 

Par Louis Reybaud. 2 tomes: Paris. 

‘Ou! what a delightful story, and how true to nature !”’ is a com- 
mon exclamation, when we discover a work of fiction furnished 
with a skilfully contrived plot, a well sustained group of charac- 
ters, and the closing scene embellished with a picturesque and 
well painted view of the temple of Hymen. This is the inconsi- 
derate judgment of the pleased and interested reader; and_yet, 
a Pantomime, a work of art that has never yet been considered 
a model, as far as unity of purpose, or a truthful image of life, 
is concerned, resembles much more what we see in the ordinary 
economy of this world of ours. For, as the hero and heroine, 
after various trials and troubles, have vanquished Giant Des- 
pair, and his crew of impish followers, and are now in the 
abode of peace, in the island of Silver Streams, and may natur- 
ally expect repose and content, hey, presto! after basking for 
a moment or two in the smiles of the satined and spangled Good 
Genius, they are obliged to begin, de novo, new turmoils and 
fatigues, and some of these attended with mean and pitiful cir- 
cumstances, from which their former trials and suffering were 
exempt. Henceit is, that such works as Gil Blas, Hajji Baba, 
and even the Dodd Family, bating its narrow-minded and 
illiberal views and extravagance, are nearer a true portraiture 
of human experience, than other fictions that approach the 
normal pattern of such produetions. As we propose, in our 
foreign selections, to inform, as well as interest our readers, 
we pass by those stories that smack of the feverish-excitement- 
combinations manufactured for the feuilleton, and take up the 
married state of our old friend Jerome Paturot,* satisfied that 
we cannot fail to meet therein pleasant and true sketches of 
the ordinary, every-day, life of the Parisian Bourgeois. 

What we relish in the satirical pictures of Reybaud, Morier, 
and Thackeray (the latter when in his best moods), is the good 
nature and love for their kind that is ever peeping out through 
the tissue of their raillery. They are like fathers or teachers 
looking on at the gambols of their children or pupils, and in- 
dulging in a smile or genial laugh, at any ridiculous mischance 





* See Irish QuarRTERLY Review, Vol. III. No. 11, p. 497. 
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that occurs ; but the ill-natured sneer is seldom seen on their 
countenances. Thackeray, indeed, is affectedly fond of un- 
earthing some mean motive as the prime mover of our actions, 
even of the best kind, and of turning up the drawing-room 
carpet to show the proud lady of the mansion the ends of the 
threads, and the blurred and incongruous appearance of the 
wrong side. We would say that he finds it difficult to 
create or fill any character varying from a regular stock com- 
pany engaged several seasons since, me whom figures the 
selfish, unprincipled, amusing, traditional, Irish Zeague handed 
down from Farquhar, and whom he will resign for any 
earthly crowns, no more than Miss Miggs would abandon Sim 
Tappertit. We regret his poor opinion of Irishmen, but can- 
not afford to find grief for such mischances. He has been 
through our island, and, with our faults and short-com- 
ings, he has had an opportunity of witnessing the many re- 
deeming points of our dispositions, and might have turned 
them to better account than he has yet done. We hope that he 
possesses independence of character, and that he has not held 
us up to ridicule for the unworthy purpose of raising a bitter 
laugh at our expense, amongst his fine English audience, and 
thereby gratifying their national vanity and enhancing his own 
peneany No, no; being merely intent on keeping the risi- 
le muscles of his readers’ faces at the grinning point, he can 
afford to look but on the ridiculous or contemptible side of 
our social aspect. This is the only profitable point of view 
for his purpose. It would prove a hazardous speculation to 
portray our sincere devotion to all that is heroic, generous, and 
unselfish in our historic national traditions; our persevering 
exertions wherever success is practicable ; our instinctive per- 
ception of the true and ideal in art, and our patient endurance of 
adversity even when every avenue to success seems closed. 

But why should we complain of unjust treatment at the 
hands of a stranger, when we receive the cup of obloquy, brim- 
ful, from the hands of a son of the soil ? 

A popeise Irish writer having told all the amusing stories 
he had heard in society, and told them very well into the 
bargain, and having had, for some years, experience of the modes 
of life and state of society in continental countries, determined to 
write a book thereupon, and to delineate the ordinary fortunes 
and misfortunes of the middle class of English society when on 
their continental excursions, and the ridiculous and disagreeable 
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results of their ignorance, and contempt of every thing t hat 
does not square with their own usages. 

However, as the sale of the work was to depend on English 
purses, and as John Bull, or any other Bull, has no particular 
gratification in seeing himself held up to scorn, the ingenious 
device was adopted of making the English-speaking family 
take their of departure from Bruff. We refer to Charles 
Lever and his Dodd Family On Their Travels. They 
are a hopeful clan; the father shrewd but irascible, and, 
though meaning well, countenancing the most unprincipled 
proceedings of his wife, son, and daughter: and, oh ye gods, 
what a trio! Mary Anne with her sentimentality, utter want 
of maiden modesty, ready to plight her troth to any one who 
can ensure her a means of reckless expenditure, and about as 
desirable a wife in every respect as Dod/y Bull, in O’ Keeffe’s 
Fontainebleau : the son a gambler, a spendthrift, and a mere 
sporting adventurer, a few good points notwithstanding: the 
mother worthy of the son and daughter, a Mrs. Malaprop, 
without heart, or common sense, or Irish family affection. Hav- 
ing selected this worthy family for his purpose, the author fills 
every town and hamlet on the continent in which they sojourn, 
with a populace worthy to receive them. The pseudo nobles 
give themselves all sorts of grand airs, and in return’they are 
fleeced, and cudgelled, and outwitted, and bedevilled, by their 
well matched entertainers; and surely if Zhe Dodd Family 
and their continental acquaintance are anything like the aver- 
age living inhabitants of the banks of the Suir, the Rhine, or 
Como’s lovely lake, the sooner these waters rise and cover 
the worthless natives the better for the rest of the world. 
Martin Chuzzlewit was fortunate enough to pick one worthy 
American out of the crew of Chollops, Divers, Bricks, Pawkinses, 
Haddocks, and strong-minded women whom he encountered on 
that unfortunate continent : unfortunate we write advisedly, as 
Mr. Dickens was not able to find a second estimable compa- 
nion to this solitary good man. So in Zhe Dodd Family there 
isa poor, pale-cheeked, quiet, prosy girl, gifted with good na- 
ture and common sense; and among the continental group of 
corrupt judges, and their understrappers, and physicians, and 
couriers, all wretched “doubles” of the same vile characters 
in operas, vaudevilles, and dramas of which the world is tired, 
there stands one amiable German nobleman, but he has no- 
thing to do in the story, and Caroline Dodd is of no more use 
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in preventing mischief than the third speaker in a Greek 
chorus, or the twelfth Priest in Norma. 

The author wastes keen perception, and wit inexhaustible, 
on a seeming purpose of gratuitously irritating the feelings of 
our continental neighbours ; and the author of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit perverted his great powers to vex the Americans for no 
earthly good end, that we can discover, and both writers have 
thus abused their privileges in creating sore feelings, instead of 
worthily using them for the promotion of kindness and friend- 
ship among the kindred nations of Christendom. Now, trust- 
ing that without the aid of Diogenes and his farthing rushlight, 
a few more honest men and virtuous women may be found, 
by indifferent and unprejudiced writers, in America, Kurope, 
and unfortunate Tipperary, we turn to a more genial 
theme, the chequered life of the acute, imaginative, good- 
natured, impressible, and indolent Jerome Patwrot. At 
the outset, Jerome pays a deserved tribute to the genius of 
Malvina, wider whose management, hose, drawers, and flannel 
waistcoats, float in a rich-colored halo shed around them by 
her artistic power. 


Before her time the concoction of these things remained in a 
rude and empirical condition. Stupid non-artists cut out formless 
pieces of stuff, sewed them in a diabolical style, adorned them 
with fabulous buttons, and named the production a vest: but 
Malvina called the article out of this chrysalis state, studied the 
outline of the separate pieces, improved the general disposition of 
the garment, and brought it into harmony with the human shape. 
Once it was a white flannel vest, and no more; but she brought into 
vogue the tinted specimen, and endowed it with hygienic qualities. 
Every shade had its peculiar virtue; the rose color relieved the 
lungs, the violet aided the functions of the stomach, the blue came 
to the aid of the liver, and the yellow stilled the throbbings of the 
heart ; the purchaser invested himself with the curative envelope, 
and, by the force of faith, was at once half relieved from infirmity. 
Malvina excelled also in another speciality; she brought the 
Maillot ( supplementary calves, &c.) to perfection. ‘The audience who 
beneath the thousand jets of gas at the Opera, worship the enchant- 
ing outline of the perfect human figure, are little aware of the presence 
of deceitful cotton wadding on those limbs upon whose contours 
the eye lovingly reposes : they little suspect thestratagems and perfidies 
of the Maillot, and this is the triumph of the artistes in cotton and 
silk. Your sculptor takes a shapeless block of marble, and from 
its chaos creates forms of grace and beauty, but to Malvina you 
entrusted a broom handle and received a Venus Callipyge back 
from her plastic hands. She knew, instantaneously to a hair's 
breadth, the deficiency in each of her subjects, prescribed according- 
ly, and the scene at the Opera hadamodel the more. It gives me 
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pride to reflect on the Venuses, the Antinéuses, and the Gods and 
Goddesses innumerable, that have soared to the Olympus of the 
Opera from the back parlor of our Magazine. 


With such a gifted mistress at the head of his establish- 
ment, Jerome must thrive perforce. He mentions the 
ordinary gain per annum of a first.rate Paris shop in his 
line, as about 150,000 francs (£6,000) ; and contrasts it 
with the paltry 15 or 18 hundred francs, the salary of a 
Magistrate or President of the Tribunal, or that of a brave 
officer who for thirty years has perilled his life, and impaired 
his health in the service of his country, and is rewarded 
with the munificent pension of 1200 francs. 

He also instances the salary of the poor Curé, as not exceed- 
ing £40, though the destitute of the parish have to be relieved 
from this treasure; and observes that no revolution can be 
achieved successfully without the favor of the shopocracy. 
When their sales are good and the payment of the bills pretty 
satisfactory, they are of the opposition; but in a contrary 
case they range on the Government side. If the three days had 
been prolonged to eight, they would have recalled Charles Dix. 
Every thing that troubles the horizon of their sign boards is 
insupportable, and they are implacable to a political opinion 
that forces them to close their shutters. Let the aspirant to 
political eminence take this into account, and study to gain 
the good graces of the Paris shopkeeper; the pavement of 
the Cité is his, and the flags of Paris compose the empire 
of France. 

In his present position Paturo¢t naturally becomes amem- 
ber of the National Guard, and for punishment of his past sins 
he forms an intimacy with his Serjeant Major Oscar, a painter 
of the long-haired school who had sent, to the Exposition of 


Native Artists, a view of an Omelette Garnished with Herbs, 
all of a rich green tint,—he called it a landscape. 

Jerome introduced this erratic vagabond into his family 
circle, and had good reason afterwards to repent the in- 
considerate act. His notions of future comfort had never 
soared beyond a snug little country freehold where he might 
amuse his old age with amateur farming, where Malvina 
might have plenty of ducks and hens to feed: it only needed 
a rapin, (rapparee he might be called) with long hair and 
a yellow beard to enter his domicile, and these peaceful projects 
became thin smoke. 
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It was apropos to the National Guard that he commenced to 
unmask his batteries. I served my turn as became a conscientious 
citizen, nothing more ; but Oscar did not chose to let me rest in 
this honorable but obscure condition. He knew my weak points, 
and excitable temperament, and directed his attack accordingly. 
One day on coming to our guard room where his wit and originality 
never failed to secure him an audience, he placed himself directly 
in front of me, and crossing his arms on his breast, cried out in a 
well feigned extacy, “Jerome my friend, are you aware that you bear 
a striking resemblance to Napoleon?” “Go along, Oscar, I want 
none of your jokes.” ‘* Not the ghost of a joke, on the honor of a 
soldier: the resemblance is astonishing. Gobert of the Circus (a 
Paris Gomersal) could not look the character better. I’m certain 
that you have the military bump on your cranium.” I checked 
his zeal but he would not give up the point: he felt my head 
and pretended to discover the warlike protuberance. Furthermore, 
he made our comrades, some of whom were laughing at the joke, 
and others taking it seriously, pass their hands over the mare’s 
nest he had found, and convinced us all that I had Napoleon in the 
nose, the lips, and the whole of the face. ‘‘ Comrades,” said he, “our 
present Captain is a fishmonger, a shabby opener of oysters: are we 
to let the honor of the epaulettes rest on a mollusk, an individual 
of the inferior tribe of Bivalves, when we have the living image of 
the Emperor standing before us? He who perished at St. Helena 
will approve our choice, and bless his representative, from the 
top of the Column. Hurrah for Captain Paturot ;” and the others 
cried in chorus ‘* Hurrah for Captain Paturot.” 


Oscar being determined that Paturot should climb to this 
eminence, bad enough it turned out for the poor victim in 
the sequel, lost no opportunity of bringing the Oysterman 
into discredit, and of exalting his friend. ‘The task was not 
difficult as he was a popular Serjeant, not over strict in 
discipline, and gifted with powers of ventriloquism and other 
amusing qualities. He now caricatured the rival captain in 
every guard room of the company, and endowed his fancy 
portrait with a nose of such shape and size as deprived 
him of forty votes. The walls were besides covered with 
sketches of Jerome in all the honors of the little three- 
cornered hat, the grey surtout, and the hands crossed behind ; 
and the captain in possession beheld his star. hourly decline 
hefore the rising luminary of his rival. 


For two months before the new election, Malvina was more than 


. prodigal in her purchases at the shops of those who had votes or 


influence, and seemed as if furnishing the house for a siege. Each 
of these honest citizens seduced five or six others, but Oscar did 
more in his own person than the whole. He imitated the cock, the 
ass, the dog, and the cat, with such truth of intonation as stupified 
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his audience: he sustained a monopolylogue of any number of 
persons, and gave representations ordinary and extraordinary. 
An upholsterer who still held out for the captain in office, could not 
resist a newly invented cancan of Oscar’s; a poulterer gave way 
before an oil painting of two of his children; and a plumassier 
passed into our ranks after the Rapin had exhausted all the spinach 
and celery of his palette on his sign-board. The man of fish was 
almost extinguished, and nothing seemed left for him to do but be- 
wail his destiny, seated on a little heap of oyster shells. Still the 
victory was not won. For three days before the Election the whole 
body were regaled by him on testaceous food at discretion, and the issue 
might have been doubtful, but that the indulgence ended in a very un- 
pleasant fit of indigestion : and now Oscar had no name for the adverse 
party but the Oyster Faction. On the Election day he multiplied 
himself, shook some by the hand, and ridiculed others, and seeing as it 
were the adverse chief sitting gloomily at the bottom of the hall, he 
exclaimed: “ Do you see our Oyster Captain on his bench? Garcon, 
some lemon juice to relish this Monsieur. Would you like a dozen 
such to be opened for you, Gentlemen? Voltigueurs, will you have 

our officers with or without shells? Silence in the ranks; to the 
left, oysters ; form line; by files on the dish, forward; up !” 


Our hero is elected captain by a large majority, and con- 
ducted to the atelier of Oscar, who invests him with a captain’s 
uniform, not omitting a tricorne. This article being set on 
Jerome's head the Rapin bursts out into extacies :— 


« Oh, perfect! the very ideal,” cried he, adjusting and putting me 
in every conceivable position. ‘ Bravo, Bravo, don’t stir, Oh, ’pon 
my honor, it’s astonishing. Methinks I have my Emperor before me, 
There will be an emeute in the streets when we appear: the people 
will be sure that ne has returned at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand negroes as he once promised to Las Cases. . Jerome, my boy, 

ou are the very image of the thirty-fourth natural son of the 

mperor. Let’s sally forth, and gladden the souls of the people 
and Madame Paturot.” Will I, nill I, forth we issued to receive 
the homage of the loyal citizens, by virtue of the imperial felt. 
As it cons no one took the least notice of us, for the officers of 
the Etat-Major have so abused the Napoleon head-dress latterly 
that it has become vulgar if not worse. We found Malvina 
anxiously waiting the result, but owing to the epaulettes, the coat, 
sword, and hat, she did not at first recognize me. “ Eh my Duck,” 
said I. “ Oh Jerome is it you,” she cried out in rapture casting her- 
self into my arms. I pressed her against my baldric, and Oscar 
put in hisoar. ‘Madame Paturot,”said he with solemnity, «I 
borrowed a hozier from you, I return you a Captain: please hand 
me my change ;” and poor Malvina could hardly find words to ex- 
press her gratitude. — 


When our spirits became somewhat calmer, and we were sitting 


- cosily with our feet on the fender, Oscar began to give me the first 


lessons in the art of ruling. 
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« Jerome,” said he, “you have become Captain, but the harder 
task is to come, namely, to continue Captain. Your voltigueurs are 
sheep now ; they will be tigers by and bye. Let our Oyster man be a 
caution to you; what was his defect ? He was the prince of good 
fellows, that’s all; a mere scaffold for his company to climb by.” 

“Bah! amere King of Oysters,” said Malvina, with an accent 
of pity. Oscar continued, “ Now let this serve you for alesson ; you pos- 
sess a likeness to Napoleon ; make your profit of it; call your troop 
Grognards, and pinch their ears as he would ; take snuff from your 
waistcoat pocket, use thundering words, and make the most of your 
little chapeau. This is your programme, but if you wish really to 
enjoy a permanent reign, infuse a genuine military spirit into your 
men ; let them feel a pride in the uniform, in the regularity of the 
line, and in the exact execution of every exercise and evolution. 
Without this spirit they are only Pekins more or less disguised ; but 
the esprit de corps, nom de mom, and the title of model company, 
Sarpeyeu!” ‘ Ah! Monsieur Oscar, no swearing,” interposed 
Malvina. “ Pardon, excuse me, Madame Paturot, but it is in the role. 
The more Jerome swears like a sacripant, the greater will be his 
power; and let me advise him to fatigue his troop with exercises ; 
they will adore him for it. Let him take his sentinels by surprise 
from time to time, and it will be so much the better. Napoleon often 
didit ; let his men say when they see him about to inspect their ac- 
coutrements, ‘here is old Ironsides, look sharp ;’ and, lo! he is 
Captain for ever and a day.” 


It is not every one that is privileged to attend to two im- 
portant affairs, successfully, atthe sametime. Jerome wish- 
ing to produce a model company, must needs study to become 
a model commander: he attends the reviews and manceuvres 
of the troops of the line, and becomes a first-rate tactician. 
The business of the shop is left entirely to Malvina, and at 
first there was no great. harm done, except that the insidious 
Oscar set about making himself at home, in the master’s 
absence, and if Malvina were not a pattern of fidelity, 
Jerome would rue his newly acquired knowledge. When 
Oscar was not jesting with the inmates of the magazine, and 
striving to propitiate the good graces of its mistress, he was 
employed adorning his painting room with beds of garden 
herbs, under the name and pretence of views in the environs 
of Rome. They all bore a striking resemblance to each 
other: some might perhaps have a deeper tint of green 
than the rest, and that was all that could be said. Our 
new captain, by following Oscar’s plan succeeded in.obtaining 
great influence over his men, and a grand dinner which he 
gave them confirmed his popularity. - : 

It was a feast of the days of Homer: the Hotel-keeper did not 
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limit us to cold veal; he was prodigal of mutton, and nectar at 
ten sous the bottle, and this was the more generous as he really had. 
to do with customers destitute of a conscience. Abusing the 
privilege of ‘bread and wine at discretion,’’ our master-cook 
swallowed two middle-sized loaves, and eight pints of liquor: the 
plumassier followed close on his heels, and there seemed to be a 
general, deep-laid design on the larder of the Hotel. In return for 
the hospitality they received, the ungrateful gluttons inflicted a 
famine on the establishment; you would have said that they had 
not broken fast for twenty hours; really they exhibited on this 
occasion teeth and claws not inferior to those of the cannibals of 
the Pacific Ocean. I never saw such eating in my life, and but 
that the officers made some amends by their moderation, the poor 
entertainer would have been forced to cry quarter. 

After the songs and toasts in which Madame Paturot was not 
neglected by our tradesmen, I was called on for a speech. I was 
never strong in the article of impromptu speaking: so when I ‘found 
myself surrounded by sixty eager heads, the centre as it were of 
the rays of 120 flashing eyes, I felt a giddiness. The individuals after 
all were common-place enough, but still I was awed. By good luck 
I recalled Oscar’s hints ; so taking a Napoleonish pose, and throwing 
an eagle glance over the company, I began in a pompous tone, 
** Comrades, I have reason to be pleased with you: nevertheless 
the Company is not yet what it must be, nom de nom. To-morrow 
will see the commencement of a reform, and it will not be my fault, 
nom de nom, if discipline be not felt. A certain Great Captain 
would say but this, nom de nom, and I will follow the great ex- 
ample. One word more: consider that the company of De 
Puget contemplate you from the summits of their shakos.” This 
address, pithy, short, and rapid, inflamed my Grognards: forgetting 
all reserve they hoisted me on their en Fn and bore me off in 
triumph. 

Before my election, the company presented a deplorable assemblage 
of incoherent pantaloons, rubbishy shakos, irregular breast-plates, 
nothing that smacked of discipline, nothing warlike in the col- 
lective grouping. The fire-arms were of twenty different lengths; 
some had flints, others percussion caps; men came in capote or 
in frock, with or without bandoliers, in varnished boots or shoes of 
color. The arrangement in line fell out as it pleased the fates, the 
dwarf took place beside the giant, and the cook and the plumassier . 
allowed their abdominal developements to project half a yard beyond 
those of their neighbours. 

I did not take matters with too high a hand at first ; I merely 
showed that no Ay ead had escaped my eagle glance, and 
a few words that fell from me a l’empéreur caused my awkward sq 
to cock their ears. “ Martin,” said I to one, “ that pantaloons of yours 
looks as ifit were made in the Banlieue; will you dome the favor to she# 
one of a more military cut next parade. Patouillet, your cartouche box 
resembles a letter-carrier’s bag mightily, will you make a change 
my boy, against next time.” A few jibes of this kind distributed here 
and there provoked roars of laughter ; those at whose expense they 
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were made, took the hint, anda surprising improvement was the 
result. 


Jerome’s ambition being to produce a Model Company equa 
to De Puget’s, or any other whom he had often seen run after 
by half Paris, he resolved, with Oscar’s assistance, to invent a 
uniform. With his usual penchant for verdure the painter would 
have tacked green facings to the blue uniform; this, however, the 
Captain would not submit to, so he was obliged to fall back on 
yellow; however, to console his wounded feelings, he gave a 
green face to the figure which hedrewfor a model. The pantaloons 
had a yellow band, the shako a brass plate, and yellow tassel ; 
the epaulettes were yellow, the buttons, ditto ; and Oscar, if he 
but had his wish, would have introduceda yellow belt ; however, 
this would have been too close a resemblance to the Gens d’ 
Armes, and was scouted accordingly. A few rules were written 
out, one of which forbade the use of spectacles on duty, and 


’ another recommended moderation at the table to those whose 


fronts were not fashioned from the Apollo Belvidere. All were at 
last in the appointed trim, and were proceeding to the Tuilleries 
to be inspected by Marshal Lobau. As they marched through the 
streets theirchief was rather dismayed at the effect of so many yel- 
low spots and lines in his model troop. From themoment Lobau’s 
eye fell on the tasteless ensemble, a frown took possession of his 
face; he said nothing, however, but tried them with some sim- 
ple evolutions. 

They were far from strong in the matter of manceuvres as 
yet, so they got ineach other’s way; the tail was searching for the 
head, and the line was formed with difficulty. These accidents 
did not improve the temper of the old warrior, and at a critical 
moment his wrath exploded. The entire second rank, at a 
change of front, scattered into empty space, and presented a 
frightful mass of confusion ; the Marshal could contain him- 
self. no more, but shouted in a voice of thunder—*“ Por- 
ter, shut the gates of the Carousel, or these yellow-hammers 
will fly out.” | 

To prevent such another humiliation, Paturot takes his troop 
every day fora monthto the Plainof St. Denis. There they formed 
and fired, in line, in column, and in hollow square, and a won- 
derful improvement was apparent, until a little accident cooled 
their zeal. Jerome, like a prudent officer, kept out of the 


range of y muskets when the order to fire was given, but 
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his lieutenant, not observing this precaution, was transfixed, 
sideways, with a ramrod which had been inadvertently left in the 
barrel. As the missile merely broached a part of his system, 
called honorable by courtesy, he got off with four months’ con- 
finement to bed, but the Plain of St. Denis was forsaken from 
the date of that unlucky accident. 

It is no easy matter to be a good shopkeeper, and an efficient 
captain of the National Guard, at once, and the hosiery trade 
would have suffered, as was stated above, but for the unremitting 
attention of Jerome’ sindustrious helpmate; but even her evil star 
was now culminating in the shape of a magnificent Russian Prin- 
cess, Flibustofskoi by name. She was a patroness of Oscar’s 
omelet and éelery landscapes, and he was ready to swear that she 
possessed, in her ownright,150 square versts of land, by the banks 
of the Don, on which vegetated 10,000 serfs, and 322,000 head 
of cattle, and exhaustless mines of gold were hers in the chains 
of the Ural. She contented herself at first with making cash 
purchases, and gossiping interminably in the shop, but after a 
while she secured Malvina, and carried her off, nolens volens, 
to the Italian opera. Malvina could not attend the great 
Princess on such occasions in ordinary costume. Silks, jewels, 
feathers, and other necessaries, had to be procured at once ; 
and she and her husband soon found themselves whirling in 
the vortex of extravagance and dissipation, visiting at the hotel 
of the Princess and wherever her influence was sufficient to 
open the saloons. They strove, by richness of dress and display, 
to save themselves from being considered as an ouvrier and 
grisette in their Sunday clothes; the counter was abandoned, 
and the care of the magazine fell to the chief clerk, who, of 
course, received a large additional salary. 


The life of a man or woman of the world is incompatible with 
any other occupation. These fashionable ladies who are consi- 
dered indolent by their acquaintance are obliged to exert an unparal- 
leled activity and surprising powers of imagination, to perform properly 
the role they have voluntarily takenup. New fashions must be invented, 
rivalries of the toilette anticipated and foiled; triumphs gained 
and defeat avoided ; an ever open eye kept on the modistes so prone 
to betray ; on the espionage of the soubrettes, on the thousand little 
ruses employed by the reigning beauties against each other ; in fine, 
they must understand thoroughly the stratagems of coquetry, not 
less complicated than the evolutions of an army. And yet the vul- 
gar call these re so exercised, “indolent women ;”” they are ma- 
ligned sadly ; of all chains those which we forge for our own wear- 
ing are the heaviest and hardest to be thrown off. * * * * * 
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Henceforth Malvina had scarcely time to give audience to the man- 
tua-maker, the bonnet-maker, the jeweller, the milliner, and the shoe- 
maker ; one part of the day was occupied in drives, and nearly all the 
night in attendance at balls and parties. I was soon overpowered ; not 
so my wife. The poets may talk of woman as the weaker sex instead of 
the sex of iron,—who ever heard a woman cry quarter rocks! the 
fatigues of a rout; and after they have been agitated,and knocked about, 
and wearied for ten consecutive hours, are they not as ready as 
ever to commence the same life next day? Weak sex indeed ! 


About this time the Princess invented a grand occupation 
for her dormant energies ; she announced the overflowing of 
the Borysthenes ; described the men and women climbing trees, 
and children carried off in their cradles, and with the concur- 
rence of Malvina and others, opened a lottery and bazaar in which 
several articles manufactured, as was said, by the greatest ladies 
of Russia were sold at bazaar prices. Malvina disposed of, to an 
English Lord, a pair of suspenders for 150 francs—but what a 
pair! made by no meaner fingers than those of the Grand 
Duchess Olga ! 

The Drownep of the Borysthenes became thus the private 
property and glory of Princess Flibustofskoi and her clique ; 
Polish refugees and persecuted Italians, deprived of all but 
their stilettos, were obliged to vail their dishonored heads in 
presence of the new Humbug. 

A long-haired artist being secured, promised, at 15 francs 
a head, to give a Mortuary Mass and the combat of the Horatii 
and Curiatii set to music, for the benefit of the drowned 
serfs; and, if required, he and his 672 performers would 
nae the Hymn of the Creation, lost since the era of the 

eluge. 

The Music Hall is filled, and the great man seated on his 
lofty stool; he casts an encouraging glance on his assistants, 
and loses not a particle of his courage or coolness, notwithstand- 
ing that his eyes, nose, and mouth are persecuted by his long 
matted hair at every shake of his head. Wicked, tangled hair, 
evidently sold over to the enemy ! 


; But silence! the Festival has commenced. The first bray of the 
nathan would have overturned one of the old cities of Judea, but 
appily the hall was solidly built, and our lives were saved at the 
expense of our sense of hearing. The funeral Mass, in twelve parts, 
be off without accident ; but it was in the combat of the Horatii 
aye power of music, to express every thing under the sun, was 
hee y displayed. Of the wonderful instances of this property of 
elody here is one. A musician going into a restaurant and 
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wishing for a fricandeau garnished with sorel, simply drew a flageo- 
let from his pocket, and began to modulate a few bars, thus, “ Ta 
deri dera! ta deridera!” ‘The intelligent waiter was not at a loss 
for amoment, but produced the refreshment required in the flourish- 
ing of anapkin, and in this way the power of genius seals the mouths 
of detractors. 

And now the chief looks abroad from his uneasy throne with as 
much calmness as if the baleful mass of flowing hair was not bent 
on impeding his efforts. In proportion as he marked the measure 
with his ruling wand, the evil purposed, snaky foe wandered over 
his forehead and his eyes,—drowned him, blinded him, bedevilled 
him : no matter, the combat began. Tehinn! Baoum! la lalala lala! 

This, as every novice knows, presented the three warriors request- 
ing the jeg benediction, right foot-forward, and the three sword 
hilts on a line with the eye. ° A triolet now indicated the lament of 
the female assistants, but a blast of the organ, the firmness of the 
Roman Father: and then Tralarala!ilalara!la ra la! pschh! the 
champions are face to face, and lo! a minor sixth announces the 
death of one Knight, and the weak condition of another. The music 
distinctly personated the three Curiatii as yet fresh and unwounded ; 
but in a little solo on the violin, the third Roman warrior quietly 
lets out the stratagem which is to save himself and Rome; Tideri! 
tideri-deri ! la la lala! boum! At this point one only Roman Knight 
confronts the three foes; the trombones.show the peril of Rome, 
and the opheicleides celebrate the triumph of the Sabines, not 
however, without an under murmer of the violoncellos seeming to say, 
“ He laughs the best who laughs the last.” 

The surviving hero developes his plot by the aid of the hautboys 
and the flutes, and any one may see by the andante sostenuto move- 
ment, that the idea is ripening, and shes it is foolish to chaunt the 
victory before the battleis won: Tita ratatata! tita rata ta ta ta! 

The stratagem is taking effect, both sides are deceived; the 
Sabines blow their joy on the keyed bugles, and the bassoons 
groan out the rage of the Romans; but all at once, at a blast of 
the clarionets, and a da capo unlooked for, the chance turns, and a 
Sabine falls; the drums beat, the trumpets flourish, and the fifes 
send forth the wailing shrieks of his family. 

Hark to the fugue of the violins! a second Curiatius bites the 
dust ; a few thrills of the flageolet compliment the Roman on his 
successful ruse ; and nought is left for him now but to immolate the 
third victim to a volley of altos: general chorus of Romans, and 
general clang of instruments, and a cannon is fired in anticipation of 
the invention of gunpowder. 

The hero of the evening is still on his throne, but overpowered 
by his emotions, and the persecution of his rebel locks ; the meloma- 
niacs of the salle rush forward to bear him in triumph to his 
chariot, and draw him home ; but like a modest genius he steps out 
through a private door, assumes his mantle and galoshes, and goes 
to write an article on the piece with the same hand that had marked 
the score, and wielded the ruling baton: such are our modern great 
men, and so ended the Concert for the Drowned of the Borysthenes. 
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Jerome and his wife being now regularly launched on the 
sea of fashionable life, the gentleman’s chief care is about the 
varnish of his boots, and the lady’s to dip her arm into tlie 
family chest in order to keep pace with her great acquaintance. 
In one of their earliest evenings abroad, Jerome remarked a 
fine dark-favored Cavalier, with a moustache and beard of 
the neatest pattern, advancing through the crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen, all showing the most marked interest in obtaining 
the least notice from him; however, he took very little 
heed of their empressement, but calmly walked to the 
piano and deposited a roll of paper on it. 


“Oh oh!” said I to myself, “this must be a prince of the blood 
at least ;” and leaning towards an acquaintance, I begged him to 
enlighten me on the subject. “ That,” said he, “is the celebrated 
Trifolato, the King of the Plaintive Ballad: you'll hear him give 
such a specimen of Schubert just now as will cause the lalies 
tears to flow.” In effect the great artist pushed his accompanying 
slave to the music-stool, placed one hand on the Piano, so as to give 
himself an Antinéus pose of a melancholy order, passed his hand four 
times through his matted locks, gave an amorous roll of his eyes for 
the benefit of the hundred and forty-three ladies present, and then, 
to a sweet plaintive measure, he warbled out, 

“ Tourment d’amour avait charmé ma vie, 
Tourment d'amour va bientot. la finir.” 
The most profound silence reigned in the saloon, and the gossip ceased 
asby magic. The voice possessed a perfect balance, and every note 
issued forth with admirable, distinct intonation. Acclamations, extasy 
and tears rewarded the artist who seemed little affected or flattered, 
but after three or four romances, rolled up his paper, and making 
a professional bow, vanished from the glittering scene. ‘“ Bravo 
Trifolato,” was now cried out from all parts of the vast salon. 
“What modesty !” said I to my neighbour. “Qh,” said he, “he 
must be at the Duchess of Mirasol’s at 10 o'clock to gain another 
fifty crowns: with a brisk movement he can make four salons in the 
evening ; total 600 francs.” “ Peste!’’ said I, ‘these are what 
you may call notes of value.” Scarce had I spoken when another 
great man glided through the company. He was as well garnished 
with the bushy ornaments of the face as his predecessor: he was 
equally well furnished with a roll: he received the same attention 
and seemed to care as little about it as the other. ‘At any rate,” 
said I, «this is a Duke and Peer.” ‘It is the illustrious Mus- 
cardini,” said my neighbour “the Prince of the Comic Ballad. 
You have listened to Jean qui Pleure; you will now hear Jean qui 
Rit; he possesses a peculiar grunt which makes the grandest ladies 
Ms ge their gentility by the most unmistakeably vulgar 
laughter. Muscardini ap racked the piano just as Trifolato did, 
assumed the same attitude, and indulged in the same amorous 
regards to the ladies, but at the last bar of the ritournelle he 
decomposed his features in a surprising mode, and burst out— 
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** There we laughed, there we drank!” et cetera. It was a Norman 
ballad, wanting for nothing, neither accent nor local spirit ; you would 
have thought you were listening to a market gardener of the 
environs of Falaise. His success was tremendous; he did not stop 
but went on from burlesque to burlesque, and at a specimen of 
Ventriloquism the applause was at its height ; but the evening’s task 
being now finished, the illustrious Muscardini quickly disappeared. 

I supposed that I should see no more of these great artists, but 
I was deceived: wherever we passed an evening abroad among our 
high connexions, there they were, and the performances did not 
vary in one note or one grimace from the first specimen: as if 
having got the exercise by rote, they deemed it a case of conscience 
not to make the slightest variation. In about a month I was 
so familiarized, that the moment Trifolato began to roll his 
pone tee! eyes, or Muscardini to unpack his mask, I made my way 
to the buffet or whist table. ' 

One of the first thorns planted in Jerome’s side came appro- 
priately from a next door neighbour, a dealer in herbs, who 
envied him his success in trade. The demon of spite took 
such a hold on this man’s heart that his days were spent standin 
at his door, and watching the customers as they entered mad 
quitted the next shop. He could tell every thing connected 
with the affairs of the house, and the movements of the inmates, 
as well as if he sat at their hearth, invisible. A nice awning, 
invented by Malvina for the front of the shop, crowned 
his misery; but he contrived to damage the fringes by fes- 
toons of thorny plants, which he strung on his own fagade for 
that laudable purpose. His malive finally exploded in a sum- 
mons served on Jerome to answer for loss of custom sustained 
by him, owing to a projection in front of the house of said 
Jerome, impeding the view of purchasers, and whereby such 
and such damages did accrue, &c. &c. &c. Jerome, not will- 
ing to have his name mentioned in connexion with a paltry 
affair of the kind, called on his opponent’s advocate, and 
stated his readiness to make any reasonable compensation ; 
and the man of law seemed to think that his client ought to 
accede to these reasonable offers, and promised to use his 
influence towards that good end. 

This was allmooushine. Jerome, in a day or two, receives 
a note from the advocate, mentioning the implacability of his 
client, (his own efforts notwithstanding) and the case comes to 
a rtarag ; the plaintiff being one of those bilious creatures who 
enjoy a law process by way of relaxation, and special pleading 
asa healthy regimen. These folk use a run to the law courts 
after breakfast, as something essential to good digestion, and 
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if there is no adverse party tokeep their litigant functions in 
health, they fall into a species of hypochondria. 


The opposite counsel opened his case modestly enough, and used 
a moderate tone at first, merely shewing the necessity of supporting 
the weak against the oppressions of the strong. He observed that 
it was the proud boast of the magistracy, that in its presence all ranks 
were equal; and beginning at an early period in history, he showed 
this iets a general rule with that body, whether they were entitled 
archons, senators, mussulman cadis, or christian justices of the peace ; 
and that no man, not even a dealer in herbs, should be debarred 
from this inalienable right of just protection. Besides,’ as he ob- 
served, the profession of herborist though humble is honorable ; 
it remounts to the era of Pliny the Elder, who lost his lifein ga- 
thering a rhododendron in the crater of Vesuvius; Linngeus was a 
herbalist, so was the great Averrées, and so were two Patriots who 

erished at the barricades of July,” Hitherto all was within correct 

ounds ; the advocate was strictly performing his devoir to his client ; 
little did I foresee the hail storm he was preparing to rattle on my 
devoted head. Ata given moment this man, hitherto so polite and 
self restrained, turned the full wrath of an inflamed countenance on 
me, and thus gave vent to the fury within. 

“ And who are you who thus oppress us? you to whom we may 
re as an erewhile philosopher ‘once said to an Asiatic (sic) prince, 
‘Come from between us and the sun,’ 

“ Yes! who are you that dare to take from the poor man the bread 
earned by the sweat of his herbs? Who are you, I say? You are 
a Paturot ; don’t be frightened ; I'll spare you; expect every thing 
from my moderation ot indulgence. I'll not insinuate what means 
you used to secure a command in the National Guard, nor the donbt- 
ful sort of life, to say no worse, which you led in your youth; non 
the shifts you have resorted to in your commercial speculations. No, 
no, I'll handle you tenderly, Paturot ; I will; even you who show 
so little regard to the feelings of others. I will omit the disgrace 
cast on your peaceful neighbourhood by the irregularity of your 
household; the loss of business to your honest neighbours, from the 
aura blocking up the street; the loss of their natural rest from 
the late noisy returns of yourself and family. Of all this, which 
should be in my brief, I will not say a word. Yet now, Monsieur, 
owing to the disorderly conduct of youand yours, the borage suffers, 
the scammony laments, the foxglove loses its virtue, the violet fades, 
the salop and the sago are hastening to ruin irreparable. Four thou- 
sand francs for this, Monsieur Paturot ; but it is not a centime for 
each species of plant. Monsieur Paturot, Monsieur Paturot,” he 
cried out, his eyes glowing with rage, “allow me to set you in pre- 
sence of your conscience, if you have got such a thing as a conscience 
about you, and if it is not, as Horace describes it, guarded with 
robur et @s triplex, that is to say, a deceitful triple cotton pad,—let 
me urge you to repair to the whole tribe of simples, the wrongs you 
have done them, the poor beneficent simples, whose good quali- 
ties you must have felt in the form of unctuous liniments, and health- 
imparting emulsions,” 
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1 am a pacific and patient man ; I can restrain my passion, or fight 
if need be;but I would at this moment have planted, with the 
greatest satisfaction, a downright buffet on the ear of this Histrion, 
who was amusing the court at my expense. This proceeding is the 
rule, not the exception among his profession, as I have since found on 
different occasions ; and if the privileges of the Bar cannot be main- 
tained but by indulgence in scurrility and invective, fit only for the 
region of the fish market, the world would be nothing the worse for 
their abolition. 


The man of herbs took nothing but a fresh dose of rage 
by his motion. Jerome still holds out the olive branch, but 
to no purpose, so he thinks it better to remove from the 
neighbourhood ; and taking a house in a more fashionable 
quarter, he is introduced to a long-haired: architect, who will 
not allow him to be content with anything less thana grand 
gothic building within and without, and will no more admit 
a line, or curve, or proportion of the classic or Palladian, or 
Byzantine styles, than the great Mr. Ruskin himself. He 
was not born to be a slave of the Doric or Corinthian, not 
he! he looked on the Madeleine asa monstrous coffin, orna- 
mented in bad taste, on the Pantheon as a Savoy biscuit, 
and on the fagade of the Louvre asa row of nice little niches 
for Marionettes. , 

He proposes to Jerome’s choice, either. the pointed gothic, 
with its trefoil heads, its arch of the purest era, its slender 
octagonal tourelles, and its roses of the most correct epoch ; 
“br the later styles in which the prismatic takes precedence of 
the rounded forms, where flame-points ornament the com- 
partments, and the profusion of detail runs to excess. 

Jerome being reasonably ignorant in the matter, hesitates as 
toa choice, and the artist, judging from his backwardness 
that he prefers some other style, pours out a full measure of 
abuse on the Roman form with its arcades resting on semi- 
circles, on horse shoes, or on the handles of baskets, and 
where the doors though semicircular are charged with zig zags, 
rope twists, or stars. Then the Lombard style came in for 
a portion of his wrath, and he finally gave full vent to his 
contempt for Acanthus leaves, fluted columns, pilasters 
and tympanums., 

Would he debase his Indian ink to the depicting of such 
exploded follies? not he; they might be well enough 
for the tribe of masons and plaisterers, and other brainless 
plodders. Finding that Jerome’s hesitation arose from igno- 
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rance rather than a superstitious preference for any style of 
architecture in particular, he cools and explains his plan. 
If the Government would allow, he was prepared to have a pro- 
jecting tower, but at all events there should be loop-holes, 
whence pellets might be blown out of sarbacanes at the little 
thieves or gamins who might attempt to pilfer or cause any 
annoyance. 

To the respectable heads of our Monster Houses we submit 
our moyen age architect’s idea of the proper decorations of 
the interior of a “ soft goods” emporium. 

Imprimis, and absolutely necessary, a waiting-hall, where 
you deposit your surcoat and your halberd, the walls decorated 
with trophies of arms, stags’ antlers, &c.: then the refectory 
and the great kitchen, with drinking glasses, dead game, &c., 
sculptured in the wainscot, and finally the great hall, covered 
with arras tapestry, and Venetian mirrors. Stained glass 
windows should not be forgotten, nor should the happy pro- 
prietor fail to procure some of the pottery work of Bernard de 
Pallissy, and a few cups, shields, and dishes executed by Ben- 
venuto Cellini. Then the Bahut, or old family chest, must 
on no account be omitted; a mansion, moyen age, without 
this receptacle for the family linen, plate, records, &c., would 
be a vile piece of absurdity ; and, indeed, our poor hero shewed 
no lack of folly just then in giving way to such a project, 
forced on him by the spite of his neighbour, by Oscay’s sympathy 
with the views of the confounded Architect, and by Malvina’s 
taste for display. 

To help the: flight of his money, his great patroness, the 
Princess Flibustofskoi has incurred the displeasure of the Ozar 
by shewing such a penchant for a mere French Bourgeois ; and 
laid his knavish sheers to the backs of her 322,000 harmless 
sheep, sold the wool in the shabbiest possible style, and confis- 
cated the proceeds to hisownvile uses. The Princess thus robbed 
of her property, is found in tearsin her boudoir,while the Calmuc 
appointed by Nicholas to watch all her proceedings, Count Tap- 
anowitch, glares on her friend as he is entering to comfort her in 
her affliction. The Princess's revenue being now a case of 
lost mutton, our gallant hosier opens his purse, but she will 
— accept a temporary loan. So between this speculation, 
an his patronage of high medieval art, and his military 
Cccupations, and new style of life, and neglect of his shop, 
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the pile of money in his chest begs to decrease at a very 
alarming rate; and what was worse, his attention towards 
the wife of his bosom, owing to his great Russian Princess, 
ceased to be that of a model husband. 

He is appointed Chief of Battalion about this time, is brought 
under the notice of the Court, becomes outrageously loyal, 
and is urged by a friend in the Ministry to stand as candidate for 
a mountainous district in Auvergne, where a few of his family 
have possessions: here is a speciment of his political zeal. 


I could not keep within ordinary measures in politics; ‘When | 
heard of the conduct of any of the factions of the day, my eyes darted 
flames: when the reigning dynasty was in question, they were at 
once suffused with tears. I was cited as the most devoted Chief of 
Battalion in the service, and various saloons resounded to my denunci- 
ations of the Press. ‘ What is it that cherishes in the bosom of so- 
ciety that state of trouble and confusion which eats away its vitals ? 
the Press. What prevents us from taking the Rhine as the natural 
boundary of our country ? the Press: yes, the Press, by ever keeping 
the fears of the absolute sovereigns awake. What occasions the an- 
nual overflow of our streams and rivers ? the Press, by throwing cold 
water on the care of our material interests, and discouraging the 
making of dykes. Who is the sworn enemy of our national industry ? 
the Press, by encouraging the introduction of foreign manufactures.” 
This was the theme on which I dilated, and in my happy moments I 
even soared into the region of eloquence«thus:— 

“¢ We speak of the ten plagues of Egypt. France is cursed with — 
one only, that of journalism. But for the newspapers our beautiful 
land would not be afflicted with poverty, colics, emeutes, or dis- 
eases of the lungs. The first three pages of a journal are the cause 
of our social troubles ; the fourth is the origin of our bodily ills: 
Revolutions are recommended for one, and quack remedies for the 
other ; empiricism reigns over all, and our social evils are as far 
from being healed, as our corns from being effectually extracted.” 


Tirades of this class having endeared our hero to the ruling 
powers, he receives encouragement, and in order to qualify 
himself for a seat, he purchases the old castle of Valombrosa 
with its few depending acres, and is now, in consequence, 
Paturot de Valombrosa., The inhabitants of this district hav- 
ing been represented for some years by a member in the oppo- 
sition, very little ministerial sunshine has warmed its rocks or 
valleys ; but as it is now to be given (if Jerome succeeds) to 
a friend of Government, great hopes are held out of public 
works to be executed, bureaus for the sale of snuff to be es- 
tablished, churches and steeples to be repaired; and the member 
in petto carries down altar pieces, statues, scientific treatises, 
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atent medicines, surgical instruments, patterns of sheep- 
folds, Ruskinian and otherwise, and (by Oscar’s advice) models 
of life boats, which were considered particularly useful and 
desirable in this hilly canton, 6000 feet at least, above high 
water mark. He is urgent with the various officers of the admin- 
istration, for some present solid gifts, but finds that the places 
and benefices applied for are already disposed of ; however, he 
obtains promises of four bridges at certain points, six others 
wherever he likes to place them, three roads, one canal, two 
railroads, three public monuments, a regiment of horse, a col- 
lege, a few mines, one bishop, fifteen steeples, four churches, 
and befitting vestments and utensils for the clergy. F'urther- 
more, he takes down, at Oscar’s instance, four waggons filled 
with delicacies for the table, solid and fluid; and Malvina 
provides herself with lures for the voters’ wives and daughters, 
among which, articles of feminine wear, of lively primitive 
colors, are not forgotten. 


The chateau of Valombrosa was situated at a short distance from 
the chief town, in one of the undulations formed in the mountain 
chain ; a semi-circular grassy slope spread in front of the house, and 
a ree of old sombre chestnut trees served at once for a boundary 


and a shelter from the winds. The depth of color, and richness 
of the verdure at these heights is well known, and never had Oscar 
found, even on his own pallette, tones of green of such strength. 
The foliage preserves through the greater part of the year a metallic 
— and in beholding it standing out from the clear transparent 
sky, you would fancy yourself gazing on some enchantingly painted 
scene at the theatre. To the forest succeeded the meadows, where 
the verdant carpet spread down the slopes, till the herbage at last 
touched the cold wavelets of the stream. My demesne thus con- 
sisted of wood and pasture land; here and there were patches of 
wheat, rye, and barley ; and the cattle grazing at will, added life to 


the landscape, without detracting from its character of peaceful 
quietude. 


All my family were in raptures at the sight of this picturesque lo- 
cality. Having never been out of the city in our lives, our lungs, 
for the first time, inhaled the pure air peculiar to elevated regions, 
and we seemed to breathe more freely. Malvina fancied herself 
bathing in the healthful limpid atmosphere ; throwing aside her bon- 
net, she ran about in the woods and carolled like the birds on the trees 
around her; and the children rolled along on the meadows, or 
frisked by the sides of the lambs as playful as themselves. I had 
come to conduct a political intrigue, but began with finding myself one 
of the personages of a pastoral. To neotens the truth, the aspect of 
the sweet face of nature on every side filled my heart with anew 
train of thoughts. These lofty heights crowned with firs, these 
chains of mountains melting like vapours into the horizon, and 
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losing themselves in the misty, far off background, seemed a silent 
reproach to the miserable, feverish, petty turmoils of men; and the 
little valley full of sweet scents,and pleasing sounds drew my thoughts 
off from their ambitious workings, and disposed them to domestic, 
rural enjoyment. For three days I forgot my political existence, 
and led the life of a farmer. I inspected my woods and fields, and 
went from farm to farm, from meadow to meadow. The chateau, 
lately repaired, was comfortable ; and already I planned changes and 
additions, and enjoyed the delight of my new power and 


seignory. 


Our candidate secures a majority among the. townspeople, 
and the Government officials, but the rustic population hold out 
pretty well for the independent members. Accompanied by a 
few influential persons, he visits Gerard, an oldfarmer, who can 
command ten or twelve votes at least. He finds him at din- 
ner, but to all the eloquent appeals made to him on every hand, 
he can only afford to grunt out, “ Aye ; to be sure, indeed,” heis 
so occupied with a troublesome knuckle bone of veal. Oscar com- 
ing to the rescue, drinks to the health of the Emperor, and is 
glad to see a sign of awakening interest on his meaningless face. 
He plies him on this point, and whispers that Pa¢uro¢ was Aide 
de-Camp to Napoleon, and is all covered with wounds received 
in defending his life, and has money without end, bequeathed to 
him for the behoof of those who still continue faithful to the 
memory of the Hero of Austerlitz. On the morning of the 
Election day, all the country voters are brought in hired vehi- 7 
cles to the chateau, and feasted like the sons of kings. Oscar | 
does his best to fuddle his old intended victim, but he is like 
to lose his own balance instead. He sets about to bray, to 
hinny, to crow, to miaow, to bark, to croak ; he makes his voice 
issue from the ceiling, the chimney, and from under the chair ~ 
of Father Gerard, and enchants his rustic audience. All © 
being well primed are then ledto the hallof scrutiny,andthough ~ 
the astute peasant Gerard and his ten friends go over to the ~ 
enemy’s camp, the day remains with our hero, and Oscar 18 | 
in extacies though feeling considerable chagrin at having caught 
such a tartar as Father Gerard. All are brought back to 
the castle, the defaulters excepted, and another assault of eight 
hours ismade on the provisions, and at dawn next day the sleeping 
heroes are picked from under the tables, carefully ticketed an 
labelled, and placed in carts for transportation to their respective 
homes. It took three daysto remove the traces left by these Children 
of Nature (so named by the poetic Oscar,) in and about the cha- 
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teau. Paturot has no objection to their being called by this ro- 
mantic name, but is content that their great mother should, 
for the future, be at thetrouble of providing their food and drink. 

Jerome, now a full fledged Deputy, feels his consequence aug- 
mented tremendously. He, a simple perfectioner of maillots 
for the Goddesses of the Opera, and at the same time a decoré, 
a deputy, a favorite of a great Russian Princess, and a chef 
de Bataillon. Oh, but the responsibility; to have the eyes of 
Europe fixed on him, to find his slightest word or gesture cri- 
ticised, to be brought over the coals by France, to be hissed by 
Europe entire; what a contingency, and what a course of 
study must now be commenced ! | 

In divers. saloons of Paris I often heard mention of a certain 
Eastern Question which seemed to occupy the thoughts of all men ; 
and here was I now called on to solve this confounded enigma: the 
destiny of the East might perhaps depend on my voice. I owe it 
to wyself to say that I had not the slightest personal repugnance to 
the Kast; | was, on the contrary, well disposed in its favor. The 
East is 2 region worthy of our respect: from it we get Adrianople . 
wool ; we are indebted to it both for the sun’s light and for Cash- 
mere shawls ; I would have been consequently sorry to offer it any 
offence ; rather let me rest on good and amicable terms with it. 
Notwithstanding these good dispositions, I am still so much in the 
dark on the subject, that I often ask myself in a fright, if I have 
entertained towards this cardinal point all the good dispositions it 
merits: if I have not unthinkingly trespassed on its privileges ; if 
Ihave not made it arelentless enemy. May THE East pardon me 
these involuntary offences: we were made to understand each 
other ; unhappily I never could get through my part, and I can now 
only offer my humble apologies. 

_At the proper time and place the new Deputy, with his 
right hand raised, pronounces, the sacramental, “ Je le jure,” 
in the most imposing, solemn, and impressive manner 
possible. He thinks it made a certain impression on 
the King, at all events it brought a smile on the faces 
of the Princes. One of the regular ministerial whippers-in 
takes him under his protection to teach him the duties 
devolving on every well wisher to law and order, the chief being 
not to dare to exercise his judgment on the merits ofa 
question, but to go for the ministerial vote, rostris, et unguibus ; 
this, or becoming a brawling opponent of Governmentforthe pur- 
pose of being bought off, seeming to be the only two courses to be 
adopted by any man of sense. Jerome de Valombrosa now finds 
that his dignity is to be separated from the ease which 
accompames it, in the Latin motto. Letters from his 
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arrondisement pour on him like hail; every civil functionary 
wishes for the next higher post ; all would be glad of exemption 
from taxes, and from the conscription of their sons, as well as 
the gift of a decent pension for their ownold age : and one person 
having invented an infallible cure for fever must get a 
salary from Government. A contrabandist wishes to be 
recompensed for all the persecution inflicted on him by the 
King’s officers in the alleged discharge of their duties, and be | 
allowed interest beside. in short Jerome has become the man 
of business for the whole district, the advocate of desperate ~~ 
cases, and the doctor of incurable diseases. A letter received 
from a certain notary, who had helped to secure his election, is 
a fair specimen of the correspondence. 


Mon cher Député—Allow one of your best wishers to recal himself 
to your recollection. You know what interest he takes in every 
thing that concerns you. We often speak of you here, but the 
arrondisement must be kept well breathed, otherwise it will slip — 
through your fingers: by good luck we are on the spot to watch — 
your interests I have a little request or so to make, merely asa — 
token of the affection | bear to you. First of all you will haveto 
get the registery director dismissed. He looks too close at matters 
connected with my fees; he is injuring the Government as well as 
interfering with my lawful perquisites ; and his successor when he ~ 
knows what lost him his place, will maintain a good understanding ~ 
with a certain devoted friend of yours. I expect thaf the President — 
of the court may get a lesson also. He taxes our costs too rigidly, 
and allows not a sous beyond the mere legal dues: it is an intolerable 

iece of shabbiness. Promote him if dee chose, but send him ~ 
















































ence at all events: my brother the judge will sacrifice himself if 
necessary, and accept the presidency. You recollect a cousin of — 
my wife who managed the conveying of the voters at our Election: ~ 
he wishes to be a tax collector, it is the very least we can do for © 
him. This is the time to settle our children. I intend to send — 
Alfred, the eldest, to Paris to gain admission to the Polytechnic by | 

our kind influence. You know what young people are when away ~ 
rom the paternal eye, and my wife would never consent to be — 
separated from her Benjamin, only for knowing that he will find 
second parents in Madame Paturot and yourself; indeed if you — 
can allow him a little chamber any where under your, own 
his mother will have a care the less. My younger son Jules will 
be satisfied with a Bourse in one of the colleges: he will do you 
honor some day, Ry | affectionate, retiri and alever: Alfred is, 
on the contrary, all fire and life, you'll be delighted with him; 
his lively disposition comes to him from the mother’s side. At 
your leisure you may think of our nephew Antoine and our Aut 
Croquet ; one is ready for his bureau de tabac, and the other for 
her post office. They invoke blessings on your head every hour} 
you are their patron, their providence ; your name is constantly it 
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their mouths; it is impossible that you should forget such grateful 
creatures who never cease to think on you. 

As for myself, mon cher député, I only ask for your continued 
friendship, I am here standing in the breach to defend a against 
a world in arms. No self-interest in this Iam sure. You are the 
man of the country, you are the wren | itself in fact; this is the 
cause of my devotion. All true Frenchmen have the same device, 


‘Our country before everything.’ | 
: . Agreez, &c. &c, &c. 


P.S. Mme. B. requests to be kindly remembered to Mme. Patu- 
rot, whose abode in our mountains has left such agreeable souvenirs. 
Winter approaches. My wife has become so Parisian in her tastes 
since Mme, Paturot spoiled her, that she cannot endure the milliner 
and dressmaker of our town. If your lady can find leisure to send 
down two bonnets, two gowns, the one merino, the other silk, two 

air of buskins, and twelve pair of gloves, assorted, she will bind 

me. B, to her for ever. By the earliest opportunity, I will for- 
ward the necessary measures, and patterns; but as to the choice of 
material, color, &c., my little woman trusts implicitly to the taste of 
Mme. Paturot ; from her decision there shall beno appeal. Excuse 
me, dear sir, for taking up your valuable time with matters so very 
unparliamentary. 

»,8. No. 2. [open my letter to give you alittle more trouble. 
At the period of your sojourn here I took notice that you wore var- 
nished boots of the very finest style. That sort of article is unknown 
in our latitude, where foxy-looking leather, and polish of the egg- 
cum-lampblack genus still holds sway. I intend to introduce the 
new system: my brilliant boots will inspire my clients with awe un- 
felt before. Have the goodness to send me two pair of the size and 
make of the povenn now forwarded; théy shall be called by your 
name, as nothing that can continue your popularity must be omitted. 
Please bear in mind that I am high in the instep. 

P.8. No. 3. I open once more to remind you that your constitu- 
ents expect to be shortly gratified by the perusal of your powerful 
maiden speech. A vous. derechef. B. 


Another of the amenities of Patwrot’s ayer! life was 


the early race, with one latchet of the shoe (metaphorically) 
untied, like a Roman client of the days of Cicero, from one 
ministerial bureau to another, to beg for places, or privileges, 
or situations, for his country applicants; and it was curious 
that in almost every instance, some one had got the privilege 
or place the day before, or the week just past ; but by way of 
conlart the deputy would be punctually informed of the next 
of 

Till these vacancies should occur, the least he could do was 
to return evasive and comforting answers to the distant place 
hunters, One of the clerks was trained into this department, 
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and very few petitioners were disappointed,—of answers at all 
events. 


But a greater misery awaited me from time to time. A voter 
sometimes came down from his hills, brought his family along with 
him, and made a descent on the capital. Oh terrible apparition! 
Oh dreadful nightmare! At six o’clock in the morning, father, mo- 
ther, and daughter were relieving each other at the bell rope ; Pro. 
vincials, confound them, are such early risers. ‘Then was I roused 
from my two hours’ slumber, and putting on my merning gown, and 
rubbing my eyes, I reeled into the drawing-room, to give a gracious 
welcome to my visitors, instead of bequeathing them to the care of 
Pluto, Cerberus, Charon, Minos, and the other inhabitants of Hades. 
“Hold! is it really you, Father Michonneau! you at Paris! how 
kind to think of coming to see me.” ‘*O faith, that we did without 
loss of time, we know our duty, ask Madame Michonneau there.” 
«‘Oh, as to duty and respect and that, no one can find fault with my 
good man,” added Mme. Michonneau. So I was infor my two 
hours’ task of listening to the cause of the journey, the savings made 
by keeping their eyes open, the settling of the young lady at school, 
and the other weighty reasons which suffice to rout a country dweller 
out of his rural fastness. ‘To see Paris thoroughly, especially every 
gratuitous exhibition, is to the Provincial a case of conscience, and if 
any lion happens to be overlooked the Deputy is sure to be blamed. 
He is expected to make bolts and bars give way at the Royal Cha- 
teaux, the royal parks, the museums, the exhibitions, aye, even the 
theatres. On these occasions Mme. Paturot took charge of the wo- 
men; and ah! what deplorable fashions of dress did these ladies 
bring from their wilds, and what bursts of ill suppressed laughter 
did they not occasion among the apprentices of the milliners, to whose 
shops Malvina guided them. The mistresses themselves could scarcely 
restrain their merriment, and by way of climax to my wife’s mortifi- 
‘ation, they went out and returned twenty times for an abatement of 
two frances in the price of an article. 

When the Michonneaus took dinner with us, they coolly put bis- 
cuits and fruit in their pockets, for the next morning’s déjeuner. 
If they met in their rounds anything antiquated or ridiculous in cut 
or style, they were sure to make a point of buying it, and not be satis 
fied till it was in their possession. 

Sometimes I was tranquil on my bench at the Chamber, glad to 
escape for two hours from the tyranny of my patrons, and kept ina 
delightful state of reverie, by some sleepy, written, speech,when all at 
once I would be aroused by the voice of an usher at my ear, “ Mon- 
sieur Paturot is wanted in the hall.” Needs must, I was obliged to 
come out, and what did I find? a legion of Michonneaus! three 
generations of Michonneaus !! and for this countless tribe I was ob- 
liged to provide seats in the chamber, to hear the orations; at the 
trouble of going from one office to another, and disarranging the 
entire machinery of the order of the Chamber. Once ensconced in their 
pews, they soon enlarged their sitting-room by dint of knee, and elbow, 
and mountain pertinacity, so that they might chatter at their ease. 
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Then began another infliction—-Madame Michonneau, gifted with the 
sight of a lynx, soon singled me out, and with eyes and hands, and 
restures, seemed eager to open a communication with me. Even at 
that distance I fancied I could hear her, * Eh husband, do you see 
our Deputy ? Look, he is at this side, in the corner, the fourth on the 
left hand : (then aloud) good day, M. Paturot, good day.” ‘ Where 
the deuce, do you see him, Madame Michonneau ?” (I knew by instinct 
that this conversation was passing.) ‘Are you blind, my good man ! 
there, to be sure, with the blue frock and chestnut hair, speaking with 
that other ramrod of a Deputy, (then getting up) your servant, M. 
Paturot.” This operation endured the whole sitting ; the entire family 
came there, asit seemed, merely to enjoy the sight of their Deputy ; and 
Madame Michonneau seemed determined to commit me in the sight of 
the whole assembly : so pointed were the gestures of hands, and face, 
and so prodigal was she of little signs of familiarity, that, in self-de- 
fence 1 leaned my elbow on my desk, and, turning my back 
to the enemy, resigned myself to a state of perfect immobility. 
The clan then commenced to listen to the speech and yawn, and eat 
some of the morning’s plunder,and Father Michonneau began gradually 
to lose his pristine awe of the majesty of the oecupier of the Tribune. 
He took care to accost me when coming out with, ‘and why does 
not our Deputy get up there, and gabble like the others? that would 
make a noise at home.” 

Always the same reproach! “ why does not our Representative 
make a speech ?” It is often wondered, why such and such members 
get into the tribune, and lay themselves open to the jibes of the re- 
porters. Alas! they go up in fear and trembling, and under the goad- 
ing of their constituents, especially if the member of a neighbouring 
arrondisement makes a figure: then is our member an ass, an idler, 
or one sold over to the enemy, and his only resource is the dreaded 
attempt at an oration, 


Paturot shivers at the thought of the ordeal: he fears that 
he will lose his self-possession after climbing the awful marble 
steps, and finding himself the centre of the eyes and minds of 
a numerous assembly. He also fears that, becoming confused, 


and attempting to improvise, absurdities will be as likely to 


pour from his lips as things worth listening to.—Confidence 
In your own powers, and contempt for the qualifications of your 
auditory, being the chief ingredients of success, he dreads the ex- 
periment, as he has no pretension to either of these gifts. 

At last, finding himself as it were, between the devil and the 
deep sea, he determines that he will pass the Rubicon, and 
from the moment of taking this resolution, adieu to sleep. 
He lay awake fancying himself in the ‘lribune, striving with 
meaningless words and incoherent phrases: he searched for 
the sonorous adjective, the resounding substantive,—he polished 
the peroration, he perfected the exordium. ‘This state of sleep- 
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lessness and nightmare gave him frightful cramps in the legs, 
and he thence takes occasion to bewail the lot of the bedfellows 
of renowned orators. 


«“ What in the world ails you?” said Malvina “ you are wriggling and 
twisting like a Melun eel.” ‘‘I am improvising, my dear, improvising, 
Ob what a delicious sentence I have just secured ; shall I repeat it 
to you?” * I'd be well employed listening, at 3 o’clock in the morning.” 
** Ah, my duck, eloquence is not confined to hours: for twenty min- 
utes I have been crushing the faction with the hammers of my rhe- 
toric.” “So you have—in your dreams ; I'll find the marks on my legs 
inthe morning.” ‘ All inspiration, my pigeon: I will pulverize the 
Press, this plague of plagues, this Hydra: listen.” “No, no, I'll 
get up.” ‘* Hear what I was saying to this leper which they call a 
Journal : I soared to the highest point of eloquent sublimity. Mess- 
ieurs, [ take possession of the Tribune to protest against the 
boundless license of the Press. | Were Ito perish on the scaffold, I 
will raise my voice against these scribblers who”—* Jerome, Jerome, 
you're taking advantage of your position.”’ ‘Wait for a bit, my dar- 
ling: I'll give them such a cudgelling as will astonish them.—T hese 
scribblers who respect nothing, who voluntarily assume the position 
of outlaws, who”—“ Jerome, do you intend to put me in a passion ?” 
“A little patience, my dear, you will now see the arrow launched to 
inflict a mortal wound.—These scribblers who”-—“ You'll have it I see 
—now mind yourself, Mr Paturot. ” * * * * 


After this specimen of a French Mrs. Caudle, Paturot 
describes his attempts at eluguence, and thus paints one of his 
models—Berryer :— 

To make myself a proficient in the oratorical art, I had then 
in the chamber under my eyes, a number of first-rate models: which 
should I follow? that was the question. My first great man wore 
a blue coat fastened to the very chin with steel buttons: at a dis- 
tance it would resemble a cuirass covering a well developed chest. 
The character of the head was fine, the eye lively and full, the 
features regular, the lip slightly sardonical, the forehead vast, and 
the head bald. You could perceive in the ensemble, real power, 
feeling, warmth, in a word, all the qualities of the artist. He was, 
in effect, a great artist, more enthusiastic than self-convineed, more 
ardent than reflective, and delighting, for sake of the very difficulty, 
to move about in a labyrinth without visible issue. Speech more 
beautiful or more complete than his, could not be heard, nothing 

more sonorous or more full than the quality of the tone : the dignity 
of his gestures, and the pride of his look conferred on these exterior 
advantages a resistless, seductive, influence. In his happy days no 
orator could guard his convictions with the charm of so many 
combined attractions. But this success rarely attended him beyond 
the tribune; having listened to the delivery of the speech, youshould 
not spoil the impression by looking at it in type. The lava once 
cooled, lost its proper quality of glitter and movement ; in the 
evening you admired the torrent in fusion ; next morning you could 
not help remarking the scories. There was much yagueness in the 
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idea under all the pomp of the expression ; a dialectic more brilliant 
than solid; meagre arguments under flowing robes ; a rare skill in 
throwing uncertainty into a questicn, but no power to arrive at a 
just conclusion. These were the features of his oratorical powers, 
the most finished, and, at the same time, the most incomplete of any 
exhibited in the modern school. He figured there as one of the first 
masters of the art, and though on opposite sides, 1 must allow him his 
full claim to his position. 


The following is a sketch of Odillon Barrot :— 


Near him, but with a heavier appearance by far, sat a tribune who 
made too much use of his eye-glass in filling up pauses, and keeping 
himself in countenance. He also wore a coat buttoned to the chin, 
a circumstance seemingly inseparable from the outer man of orators. 
A forehead lofty and projecting, the eye surmounted by a bushy 
eyebrow, the forepart of the cranium nearly bald, a countenance de- 
ficient neither in dignity nor character ; these were the characteris- 
tic traits of my second master in art. When compared with 
the former chief, his method had not the same power or 
grandeur; it was heavy, and the diction was devoid of elegance and 
ease; the expression was just but languid, and not always well chosen, 
and the grace was in an inverse ratio to the solidity. These defects 
were recompensed by the possession of many sterling qualities ; under 
the rough bark you could not fail to be aware of a fund of rectitude, 
and an accent of the most honest self-conviction ; his ideas made 
their way to the minds of his auditors with some embarrassment ; 
still they were found logically dependent on each other, evolved in 
a certain order, and clothed in a sober garb too much neglected 
in this day. In these conditions, the orator creditably represented 
a party which relied more on sound principle than on charm of 
elocution. I was not of this party, but was ever ready to recognise 
the uprightness of its views, and the sincerity of its convictions. 


We next have Lamartine :— 


These two persons having been considered, I was approaching my 
object. This was the early time of atalent the most dithyrambic 
that ever invaded any rostrum, premising that I wish this epithet to 
be taken in its best sense. Plato excluded all poets from his Repub- 
lic, without seeming to suspect that thereby he banished himself as 
poet, aye, and one of the greatest of antiquity. He who aspires to 
the perfect is a poet, for what is poetry but an ideal of perfection, 
wrought from the combination and abstraction of imperfect things. 
One can then be a great poet and a great orator, there is no in- 
trinsic inconsistency. Nothing could be more noble or felicitous 
than the cut of the features, the carriage, and the pose of the lyric 
and chivalric orator of whom I speak. These exterior advantages 
count for something in the success of a speaker, they prepare and per- 
fect it, and when purity of accent and enunciation, grace and mode- 
ration of gesture, and sparkling play of feature are added, 
we elocution, with little effort, seizes on and enchains the 
ee This was the case with the poet-orator: but he did not 
eel it the less necessary to display all the magnificence of his style, 
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and bring to his aid a prose, colored with as much care as the most 
perfect poetry. At this epoch his views soared beyond the Chamber, 
and he frequently overshot the mark, and_ was soon obliged to 
regulate his strength, to moderate the spring of his powers, and bring 
both his thoughts and their dress to the level of the capacity of his 
hearers. This superabundance of power, is however, a defect readily 
pardoned ; it is far easier criticized than attained. 


The next is Guizot :— 

And now for the contrast ; close to this enchanter who held in his 
hand the golden branch of poetry ever renewing its leaves, see the 
dogmatie teacher who sacrifices to concision, 1 might almost say 
dryness, inexhaustible abundance of images: the well-filled, 
and compact, and involved period are succeeded by short 
and square-cut phrases, and a dialectic, sober and magisterial. 
All was done by weight and measure, all went on by learned, 
sharp, and unerring demonstrations. His oratorical baton 
resembled mightily the ferule of the schoolmaster; the re- 
quest took the air of an injunction, the very prayer resem. 
bled a remonstrance. This planis occasionally successful ; asseim- 
blies seldom rebel when they are ruled by an intellect of this kind, par- 
ticularly ifthe physical and mental powers of the leader correspond, 
and better still, if the eye be calm and austere, the outline of the coun- 
tenance angular, and the voice distinct and commanding. 


Now we have Thiers :— 

Nothing is more sure of success than a will which requires impli- 
cit obedience, and will not brook ‘discussion ; and if this self-will is 
found united with some felicity of expression, it is rare that large as- 
semblies resist the combination. Dogmatic eloquence is the surest 
in effect, the easiest in practice. It is seldom that we cannot inspire 
others with our own self-confidence, particularly if this confidence is 
frequently exhibited and never seen to waver. Still, success in this 
line was not to he thought of by me ; my instincts directed me else- 
where. Another orator of the first class flourished in the Chamber, 
and he was destined to be my model. I never could sufficiently ad. 
nire the rapid triumph he had obtained. To acquire a high parlia- 
mentary position, he had had to contend with obstacles of every kind, 
in his voice, in his size, and in a very unprepossessing exterior. The 
members who ordinarily ruled the house, had every advantage over 
him in these respects. It was necessary to compensate for them by 
dexterity of speech, fecundity of resources, and versatility of tal- 
ent. This was my idol, the master of my choice: every time 
he mounted the marble steps F became self-recollected as one going 
to receive a lesson, To do him justice he was no niggard of his 
time, and I had ample leisure to imbue myself with his manner and 
peculiar method. What particularly pleased me in his procedure 
was, that he began with his subject in its cradle, and never quitted 
it till it was entombed, or otherwise exhausted. He always took for 
granted (and God knows with what justice!) that the Assembly was ig- 
norant of the very first principles of things ; this showed a deep insight 
into human nature. Thanks to him I was very near comprehend- 
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ing the Eastern question ; he was my star inthe darkness: through 
his instructions [ learned that there stands on the Bosphorus, a 
city called Constantinople, and that the Turks form the majority of 
the population. Now this, it must be owned, was a fact very essen- 
tial to be known at the outset ; with some further efforts, 1 might 
have obtained a notion of Syria and Egypt, famous countries in 
days of old. Alas! time was wanting to complete my parliamentary 
and historical education. Still nothing can efface the impressions 
left on my memory by an eloquence the most spirited, the most alert, 
aud the most profuse of any of our orators ; how can I forget his in- 
genious style of explanation and narrative, the ductility and elegance 
of his language, or his historic erudition, which never seemed at a 
loss, or unable to furnish parallels or illustrations. 

Jerome having selected his model, sets to work by laying in 
a store of parliamentary phrases in fashion at the time, for his 
ereat speech on the subject of allowing cheese into the country, 
duty free, this question interesting his mountain constituency 
in a very sensible manner. He gets the speech by heart, but 
is careful to have the manuscript in his pocket when ascending 
into the tribune. 

A glass of water was at my right hand ; I drank it off mechani- 
cally, and endeavouring to steady my voice, I began. ‘ Messieurs,” 
said I, “permit me to address my country on a subject which deeply 
interests her, I speak of cheeses.” At this unlucky word, a roar of 
laughter burst from the whole assembly. Ministers, journalists, 
even the very ushers, took part in the general hilarity. It was a very 
decided hit, so I attempted to continue, but found it impossible ; 
the explosions of mirth drowned my voice, and some uncomplimen- 
tary Jokes began to circulate. Tired at last, I descended, but carried 
my precious manuscript to the office of the Moniteur, where it figured 
im five large colamns next day, interspersed with cheers, applause, 
and hears. My constituents lost the cause, but I obtained in their 
eyes a complete success, and thus I won my field of Austerlitz. 

; ry a ; ; ; 2 ‘“ ° © 
But poor Paturot has been very fortunate hitherto, gaining 
distinctions and advantages which precipitate his downfal. His 
ill adapted and expensive medizval establishment, his  parlia- 
sai engagements, his attention to his military duties, the 
navery of a head clerk, to whom the care of his neglected busi- 
_ was entrusted, and his loans to his great Russian Princess, 
. unite their evil influence, and our hero, instead of finding 

Tf 202) WA 4 : a a . 
= caisse well filled, is obliged to borrow. He speculates in the 
nem and buys an enormous amount of stock on one occasion, 
rom seeing by chance an open letter on the table of an influential 
ee to whom he had paid an early visit. ‘Uhis unlucky note 
) ar ‘ : ae * . ‘ . 
EH a date six months old, unperceived by our victim, he is 
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heard of some years later as mistress of a café onthe banks of 
the Neva, and Field Marshal Tapanowitch condescends to look 
after the spoons. A benevolent money lender comes now, sicut 
Deus ex machina, with 22,000 francs, and will not hear of 
interest: he merely takes a mortgage, or some French instrument 
similar thereto; and all would be very well, but that he can 
command no more ready cash, for the moment, than 6,000 francs. 
However he conducts Jerome into his extensive store, and there 
our hero is left at entire liberty to make up the deficit with curious 
bird cages, pipe shanks, otter-skin caps, boxes of wafers, cases 
of puppets, tooth-picks in hard wood of the Pacific, galvanised 
mouse-traps, paint-brushes, accordions, and spicy pictures, 
Our borrower must be difficult to please if he could not make 
a selection from these valuables, but in spite ofthis piece of 
good fortune, our political man of business that should never have 
soared beyond the province of the sonnet or feuilleton, is cast 
into prison, and passes through the court of bankruptcy ; and 
here he observes, en passant, that he cannot see the wisdom 
of a creditor throwing his slave into prison, and thereby rendering 
any payment impossible. Poor Malvina, awaking from her 
feverish dream of high life, is once again the devoted and 
affectionate wife ; and that we may not leave the reader with 
sore feelings for the sorrowful lot of the misguided but 
worthy pair, we are happy to say that some government 
appointment, of a moderate salary, 1s procured for them in the 
province, and there they are settled, at the close of the story, 
tolerably resigned to their destiny. 

The length of our extracts leave us little space, even if we had 
the inclination, to draw an erudite moral from the work before us. 
We might conclude that persons of a poetic temperament are 
not the best adopted to fill commercial or political offices ; 
that talents or property are of little use, except the possessor 
enjoys in addition the blessing of sound common sense; and that 
people mixing in society above their rank are no better off 
than the earthen vessel among his brazen acquaintances in 
the flood: but these truths are older than the times of Esop, 
and besides, we are convinced that little benefit is really 


obtained, in a worldly or moral point of view, from didactic 
treatises, or moral observations.* 





* To the list of good French Works, given in THe IrtsuH QuARTERLY 
Review, Vou. IIL. No. 11, we beg to add a pleasant novel, or rather 
collection of novelettes, by Vitre Chevalier, La Chambre de la Reine ; 
La Marquise de Norville, a Languedoe story by Elié Berthet; and 4 
truly beautiful tale by George Sand, called, Mont Revéche. 
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Arr. LU.—THE TRISH LAND QUESTION. 


1. Tenant Compensation Bill, lreland.—Parliamentary Session 
of 1853—As Brought from the Commons’, and as Read 
a Second time in the Lords’. 

2, Same Bill. As Amended by Mr. Sergeant Shee, M.P. 
for the County of Kilkenny. 

3. Report on the Policy and Votes of the Tenant Raght 
Party in the House of Commons during the last Session. 
Report made to The Tenant-League Conference, Dublin, 
Tuesday, October 4th, 1853. 

4. Report from Her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into 
the state of the Law aud Practice in respect to the Occupation 
of Land in Ireland. Yresented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Command of Her Majesty, 1845. 


Tur Land Question in Ireland has been, for many years, one of 
the chief of what have been called the problems of Ireland’s 
economic condition ; and has been fatally prolific, not merely 
in our own times, but for much more than a century back, 
of misery and crime. So dark and dispiriting is the prestige 
thus acquired that it has deterred, and still does deter, many 
from even approaching the investigation of this question ; and 
thereby, in all probability, has much delayed its satisfac- 
tory settlement ; if it be capable, as, for our parts, we would 
believe and hope—against, perhaps, all rational expecta- 
tion, of a complete settlement deserving to be styled con- 
clusive. 

To supply material to the reader for coming to a judgment 
of his own upon the matter—one of such deep interest and 
Importance, not solely to Ireland, but, through her, to the 
Empire, which never can be thoroughly prosperous while 
Ireland is disturbed—we propose in this paper to review, as 
succinctly as possible, the present and the by-gone condition 
of the Land Question. It will be necessary, of course, to 
notice as part of our text, but with as much brevity as is at all 
consistent with a fair exposition and treatment of them, and 
a due consideration for their authors and public advocates, the 
various plans, bills, and theories on the subject, that have 
emanated from public writers, and from speakers in Parliament 
and out of it,—in office, or in opposition. 

The relations between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland 
were thus described ten years ago, by an Englishman who 
had, for thirty years, been agent to large estates, both in the 
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North and South of Ireland; a man of conservative opinions, 
but unconnected with party in this country :— 


‘The occupying tenantry are in alow state of serfage ; their mode 
of living is low, their condition abject, their treatment haughty, 
their distance from any intercourse with the lords of the soil im- 
mense. In general they are handed over to the tender mercies of 
agents, whose chief duty is deemed to consist in the exaction, by every 
possible means, of the highest possible rent; his duties being re- 
garded by his employers as fud/y discharged by that mere collection.” 
_* * * (p. 16.) * * * * && There are, it is true, many ho- 
norable exceptions ; but itis the general state of things of which we 
now treat. * * Ina general point of view, if proofs were wanting 
of the utter derangement of this important relation, they would be 
abundantly supplied from that ‘ evidence of facts,’ which presents it- 
self to the eye and reaches the heart of every traveller in Ireland ; 
moving him now with compassion, now with indignation, until, alas ! 
through the deadening powers of habit and familiarity, both his eye 
and his heart become more callous.” (p. 22.) ‘“‘ However, one can- 
not at first behold the wretched and filthy habitations—the inade- 
quate outbuildings—the ragged habiliments—the poor food—the 
miserable fences—and the thousand other indications of poverty, 
without feeling that much—very much indeed is wrong between 
landlord and tenant.” (p. 23.) Every writer on Ireland speaks 
of ‘ Exorbitant Rents,’ viz., Spenser, Dean Swift, Archbishop Boul- 
ter, Rt. Hon. J. Fitzgibbon, Gordon, Newenham, Dr. Woodward, 
Curwen, Parliamentary Reports (with evidence) of Committees of 
1825, 1830, 1832. Wakefield, the latest, says :—* It is an undoubted 
fact that, as landlords, the Irish proprietors exact more from their 
tenants than the same class of men in any other country’—and the 
close inspection of any particulars of sale of land will shew the fact. 
* * * The fact is notorious, that rents in Ireland are vastly be- 
yond any proportion of produce exacted in England.” * * * (pp. 
26, 27.) “Fancy a petty lord of the soil with a bevy of bidders 
humbly walking after him: ‘Well Mick,’ he says to one, ¢ you hear 
what Pat bids for the land; now what will you advance?’ * Why 
yer honor, its more than the value, but I'll give your honor three 
days’ turf drawing.’ ‘Three days, my lad, when you know that my 
turf stack requires amonth’s fine weather.’ ‘ Och, then,’ says Denis, 
‘I'll not grudge yer honor a week.’ ‘ By the powers, now,’ says 
Larry, ‘I’d give yer honor two weeks if the place would keep 
a horse, or a mule, or a donkey, in the way of drawing ; but I'll 
bring yer honor a fat pig anyhow, and pay the rint of £4 an acreas 
punctually as any other man.’ ‘Larry, the land is yours.’” (p. 38.) 
‘‘When the inevitable ‘arrear’ comes on, further demands are 
made in the way of personal service; and further injustice perpe- 
trated. Thus, for instance, the unfortunate tenant is made to pay 
all the poor rate, by a refusal to allow any portion of it till the last 
penny of rent is paid ; aclreumstance neither probable nor expected. 
Good landlordism in Lreland has many checks, but none so powerful 
as ridienle, Does a landlord evince a disposition to let his land at 
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moderate rents, it is endeavoured to laugh him out of his amiable 
weakness, and strong hints are given by other landlords, that by fool- 
ishly giving away his own property, he is indirectly lessening theirs.” 


These are but a few, and not the strongest, extracts from the 
treatise of this English gentleman, long and intimately con- 
versant with the state of Ireland, as regards the tenure of land. 

The Commissioners of Land Inquiry, appointed by the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s Government in 1841, under the presidency of 
the Earl of Devon, reported in 1845, (two years later than the 
appearance of the work from which we have last quoted,) 
and their account of the state of things between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, was strongly in accordance with the descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Wiggins. Their striking language, in speak- 
ing of the cottiers and agricultural laborers of Ireland is sadly 
familiar to our ears. They said of them—premising that “a 
large proportion of the entire population comes within the 
designation” in question,—that 

“The agricultural laborers of Ireland suffer the greatest 
privations and hardships ;—they depend upon precarious and 
casual employment for subsistence ;—they are badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for their labor ;—it 
would be impossible to describe adequately the sufferings and 
privations which the cottiers, and laborers, and their families 
in most parts of the country endure ;—in many districts their 
only food is the potatoe, their ouly beverage water ;—their 
cabins are seldom a protection against the weather ;—a bed or 
blanket is a rare luxury ;—and nearly in all their pig and their 
manure-heap constitute their only property ;—and finally, that 
they endure sufferings greater than the people of any other 
country in the world.” 

In another part of their Report, they speak of the 
victims of what is known by the sadly expressive de- 
signation of “ the clearance system. “It would be impossible 
lor language to convey an idea of the state of distress to 
which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or of the 
disease, misery, or even vice, which they have propagated 
in the towns wherein they have settled; so that, not 
only they who have been ejected have been rendered 
miserable, but they have carried with them, and have 
aggravated that misery.” 


ee 


ae iit, : a San. ee te ek 
‘i See Wiggin’s ‘* Monster Misery of Ireland,” Dublin, 1843. See also 
ie Devon Commission Report. 
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We might easily multiply these distressing quotations, were 
it not too great a trespass, not so much upon the reader’s 
patience, as upon his feelings. Our limits too, require that 
we should proceed with our subject. 

Unhappily the state of things described in the foregoing 
extracts, has by no means become a story of the past. It 
has prevailed, with even greater intensity and severity, to 
within a very recent period, and is still rife in too many parts 
of the country. Rents have been kept up, although produce 
has fallen in price. Ejectments were unsparingly urged 
on in despite of every remonstrance and supplication; 
and the cabins of the peasantry were pulled down in 
such numbers, as to give the appearance, throughout whole 
regions of the south, and still more of the west, of a country 
devastated and desolated by the passage of a hostile army. 

[t might have been thought, and in fact it was thought, 
and expected by many, that the diminution of the agricul. 
tural classes since 1846—a diminution of at least three 
millions, of which upwards of one million may be calculated 
to have perished at home under the combined agencies of 
famine and disease, leaving the rest to be accounted for 
by the extraordinary emigration, even stili actively in pro- 
gress—would have had mixed up with its many calamities, a 
small modicum of good in ameliorating matters in some 
degree, by diminishing the number of dzdders in the species 
of land-auctions so strikingly depicted by Mr. Wiggins. But 
such is not the case. The ‘supply ” of land has been dimin- 
ished in still a greater proportion than the demand, owing to 
to the mania which possessed our landlords within the last few 
years, of “consolidating,—” in accordance with the dogma- 
tizing theories of London newspaper writers, and of Scotch 
cabinet-philosophers. Enormous tracts of land, formerly in 
busy agricultural occupation by crowds of people, have 
been given up to “scientific experiments,” on the part of an 
“enlightened ” landlord aided, or rather played upon, by a 
mystifying and “owercanny” Scotch Steward ; or have been 
turned into unwieldy realms of pasture, where sheep and 
cattle reign supreme, and usurp the places where once stood 
the humble homes of thousands of industrious human beings. 

The field of competition has thus become even more nal- 
rowed than the number of competitors; and an unexpected, 
and in a great degree unprecedented re-inforcement has come 
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to the latter from the ranks of the smaller traders and 
business-people in towns, who are said to have lately begun 
to display a singular avidity for the possession of farms. 

It is true that the landlords who have essayed in practice 
the newspaper and cabinet-born theories alluded to, have 
already begun to see, because they have been made to fee/, 
their mistake. It has been found that a “Scotch steward” 
is not necessarily a wealth-bringing divinity :—that gentle- 
man-farming upon a large and “enlightened” scale has 
such far-sighted views about it, as to make the profits 
disappear utterly in the distance; that the introduction of 
“chemistry”? into agricultural operations has a_ tendency 
to “dissolve” or “ transmute ” the money of the proprietor; 
and that men, women, and children, are not, after all, such a 
surplusage in the orderings of Providence as the benevolent 
philosophers, and utilitarian dogmatizers who lecture upon the 
condition and prospects of Ireland, are wont to consider 
them. 

But the discovery has come late, and the conviction is still 
more tardily and unwillingly acknowledged; and indeed even 
yet more sparingly acted upon. But events hurry on. 
The flower of our people are going forth from us, taking 
away the capital that would otherwise be invested in the land 
at home, enriching the country and the individual. And where 
the people do remain in any number the old bickerings are 
still rife, and, periodically, the fearful news of an agrarian 
murder comes upon us with the startling effect of the minute 
gun heard from the sea at night, revealing suddenly that the 
elements of destruction are rioting abroad. 

Mr. Vincent Scully, Queen’s Counsel, and M.P. for the 
great agricultural County of Cork—himself a considerable 
proprietor of land, thus describes the existing state of things, 
in a work entitled, Zhe Irish Land Question, which he 
published not long ago. 


‘* The tenant has no sufficient security for the repayment of any 
labor or capital he may expend.—Rarely indeed is he able to invest 
it in the most legitimate manner by acquiring a permanent interest 
in his own farm. Consequently the land is seldom improved ; but 
often deteriorated. He becomes unable to meet his original rent, 
and is either ejected, or suffered to linger on. Finally he finds 
himself unable to pay any rent; the ruined occupant of an ex- 
hausted farm.—Landlord and tenant suffer com: the continual 
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irritation and warfare which the present system of tenure engen. 
ders and perpetuates between them.’* 

Having thus far stated the opinions of men well versed in 
the condition of the Irish tenant, we turn to Mr. Scully’s pro- 
posals for the amelioration of the misery of the people 
whom he has described : his panacea is— 


«A Land tribunal to be constituted which on being applied to 
by a landlord and tenant, is to have an accurate map prepared 
and to ascertain by a proper valuation the fair letting value, or 
net annual value, which a solvent tenant can afford to pay over all 
rates, taxes, and public charges. If this valuation be agreed to by 
the parties, it is to be registered for future reference : together 
with all documents appertaining to the transaction. The rent agreed 
on is to be lodged in bank, to the credit of the Land tribunal: in 
default of which lodgement the landlord may re-enter: but the 
tenant may redeem within six months by paying up arrears 
and costs; or may sell his interest to a third party who will do so, 
The landlord to have a summary power to prevent sub-letting, 
waste, or breach of agreement on the tenant’s part: and may also 
raise money on land debentures equal to ten years’ purchase of the 


fixed rent. The tenant to have a perpetual interest under the 


agreement so long as the rent is paid; and he may fine down his 
rent at 4 per cent. by paying instalments of not less than one year’s 
rent. He may also, 6n paying one moiety of the purchase-money 
of the ownership, raise the other moiety, either from private 
persons, or by an advance from public money to be repaid by low 
instalments of part principal and part interest: secured upon land- 
debentures,’’+ 

Not delaying to express at length the astonishment with 
which such a plan, from such a quarter, must fill every mind, we 
would note some very serious objections, which, unless refutable, 
must prove its utter impracticability. 

First, how is this ‘* Land-tribunal” to be constituted ; 
and tobe paid? Where are the wise men skilled in agricul- 
tural matters, and in general knowledge of men and things, 
who can be induced to give up all other pursuits, to devote them- 
selves permanently to the investigation and decision of the 
intricacies connected with the valuation of all the lands of 
the Kingdom? They must be well paid for such an office ; 
and as in these free-trade and Laissez-faire times there is no 
chance of Parliament consenting to salary them, direct and large 
money-fees Will have to be exacted from landlord and 
tenant going before them; in addition to the loss of equally, 
or more, valuable ¢2me and temper. 


p. 29—30. ft pp. 41—44. 
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That we do not exaggerate the work cut out for this tri- 
bunal, let us take Mr. Scully’s own summary of it, at page 
47— 18, of his own book. 

«Their duties shall be Ist. To prepare appropriate forms and 
general rules, to regulate proceedings :—2nd. to examine each pro- 
posal, to have a map and ascertain fair letting value (?) investigate 
title (!); and require that all documents be duly lodged. 3rd. To 
receive and pay over all rents!! To receive and duly apply all sums 
paid as rent or for the purpose of fining down rents—and acr 
summarily in enforcing payments and observance of agreements ! 
4th. To issue land-debentures. 5th. To examine and decide on 
applications for absolute sale of any settled, or trust estate; receive 
the purchase money; and provide for its future application ; ac- 
cording to the legal rights and so as to protect the interests of all 
parties! 6th. To arrange for local land-banks, through which all 
payments, &c. shall pass.” 


It will be scen that not only must the members of this 
land tribunal be first-rate agriculturists ; but first-rate law- 
yers, bankers and executive administrators of the new land- 
law! And yet, according to Mr. Scully’s plan, there is, at 
lirst, to be no compulsion on landlord and tenant to 
submit themselves to this tribunal, though it must be con- 
stituted and ready to act the moment they agree, (if ever 
they do agree), to submit to it! ‘Truly it is not unlikely that 
both parties will be of the poet’s opinion,— 

“ Better to bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

jut supposing these giant initiatory difficulties disposed of, 
with the same facility that giants are dealt with in fairy tales, 
it can scarcely be necessary to go beyond the first ob- 
jection, Just stated. The strong ground for further objections 
must be obvious on a moment’s consideration of the pro- 
position to have rents paid, not into a landlord’s, or his 
agent’s hands, but into those of a “ Zribunal” or Board, 
such as we have just described; which would thus have the 
handling of 13 or 14 millions of money, independent of 
te sums contemplated to be similarly paid in for the pur- 
pose of fining down rents. Again, all the elaborate machinery 
thus to be set a-going, is to be liable, at any moment, to total 
stoppage and defeat, whensoever a landlord may choose to 
consider that there has been waste, or breach of agreement 
on the tenant’s part,—he being empowered in such cases, 
summarily to re-enter and resume the land to himself ! 
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But it cannot be necessary to go further in dealing with 
a project so evidently but a hasty thought. 

We come now to the plan upon which there has been 
much of factitious agitation during the last three years, and 
not a little of read agitation—the plan of the body entitling 
itself the ‘* Tenant League.” 

The following is the “ Exposition” of it, drawa up and 
approved at the Tenant League Conference, of September, 
1852, and ratified at the recent annual meeting of the same, 
in October of the present year. 


«The protection of law is required for the whole body of Irish 
tenants: as regards the nature of that protection, they may be 
divided into three classes, Ist. The tenants who, without any 
security, have made improvements. 2nd. Tenants who, in the 
absence of any law to protect them, have been deprived of all 
ordinary motive to improve ; and therefore have not improved, but 
who, on the passing of a good tenant right law, would be likely 
immediately to commence improvements. 3rd. Tenants who re- 
lying onan existing custom of tenant right have improved and 
accumulated property on the soil. An adequate tenant right law 
should provide for all these. The following are leading and essen- 
tial principles of Mr. Crawford’s bill. Ist. That all improvements 
made, inherited or purchased by the tenant ought by law to be his 
own property. 2nd. That so long as they add a marketable value 
to his land, they are unexhausted ; and there is no just reason why 
at any period they should be forfeited to the landlord. 3rd. That 
itis almost universally true that all improvements in Ireland have 
been made by the tenant—that the presumption of law should 
accord with this ;—and that in any legal proceedings all improve- 
ments should be presumed so made, unless the contrary be shewn. 
4th. That when a landlord goes to evict a tenant or raise his rent, 
the tenant should be entitled to claim compensation for all improve- 
ments, and that inasmuch as a compulsory change of farm is 4 
frightful loss to the tenant, such tenant should be compensated 
for the injury consequent on such enforced dispossessment. 5th. 
That a tenant be legally entitled to sell his interest in his farm to 
any other solvent tenant, provided that in so selling he do not 
subdivide ; and that when any landlord declines to accept such 
solvent purchaser, he should himself be bound to accept a surren- 
der of the farm, paying the original tenant for his improvements, 
or for his tenant right, according to the custom, 6th. That 
inasmuch as a tenant often finds himself in the circumstances that 
he is paying arent for his farm, which said farm, if divested of 
the tenant’s improvements, is not worth; and the tenant is there- 
fore, in the present state of the law, under the necessity of either 
continuing to pay rent for his own improvements, or else sur- 
rendering such improvements to the landlord along with the land: 
that any such tenant, being a tenant holding at will, or from . 
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year to year, should be entitled to serve notice of surrender of his 
farm on his landlord, and requiring a reduction of rent, with an 
offer, stating the rent at which he would be willing to continue as 
tenant—that if the landlord object to continue him at such rent, 
a valuation of the farm by arbitrators should therefore be had— 
that such valuation should discriminate what is the value of the 
improvements, and what would be a fair rent to pay for the land 
if divested of these improvements ; that the landlord should, at 
his option, either accept the surrender of the land and the im- 
provements, paying the tenant what the improvements have been 
so valued at, or else leaving the tenant in possession of the im- 
proved land, continue him in the tenancy at such rent as the land, 
without the improvements, has been ascertained to be worth; the 
landlord in no case to be bound to accept the surrender and make 
compensation, provided he be willing to allow the tenant to 
continue in occupation at the fairly valued rent, or to sell at such 
rent to another solvent tenant. 

“That, after the acceptance of a tenant, at a rent settled by the 
arbitrators, or other tribunal provided in any law of tenant right, 
such acceptance should be taken to operate as a lease for some given 
period, say 14 years, and that during such period no further question 
as to rent should be raised by either party. 

“ That the tenant should have no right to claim for any other im- 
provements than such as are suited to his farm, and the cultivation 
of itin a husband-like manner—that he should claim no more than in 
proportion as these improvements increase the letting value of the 
farm at the time that the valuation of them is made; but that if 
he chooses to make no claim for them, or if they are adjudged 
to be of a sort unsuited to the farm, or not adding to its letting value, 
then he should be entitled to remove the materials of them. 

“That the operation of the laws repealing the duties on imported 
cattle, corn, and other agricultural produce, having greatly reduced 
the value of land, and altered by an act of the legislature the prices and 
conditions under which land was let before such duties were repealed, 
all tenants holding by lease or written agreement made after the year 
1815, and before the repeal of the corn laws, should be entitled to 
claim a new valuation of their lands, and a readjustment of the rent 
to the existing value of land, provided always that such claim be 
made on or before some certain day, to be fixed by the legislature. 

“That inasmuch as common prudence has hitherto prevented a 
large proportion of tenants from making improvements which the 
law authorised the landlord to confiscate to his own use, and it is 


just and politic, that existing tenants who may be willing to make 


'mprovements should have an opportunity of making them under the 
security of a good tenant right law, that in order to give time for 
the making of such improvements, no landlord should be permit- 
ted for a reasonable period (to be fixed) after the passing of a tenant 
right law, to evict any tenant so long as he pays a fair rent for his 
holding, the fair rent to be determined in the same manner as provi- 
ded for in other cases under the bill. 

‘ - hat by the changes in the law already alluded to, the calamitous 
‘lure of the potato crop, and the increase of local taxation conse- 
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quent on these and other causes, great arrears of rent have accumu. 
lated on tenants, which arrears discourage their industry, and oppress 
their energies—that from the peculiar causes which have led to the 
accumulation of these arrears, it is just and politic that tenants in 
this special case should be enabled to compound for these arrears by 
means of the same tribunals as may be provided for other cases ari- 
sing under a tenant right law. ‘That in all districts where the te- 
nant right custom has prevailed, tenants should be entitled to the full 
benefit of that custom, if they choose to claim the benefit of it—that in 
such cases they should prove that the custom has existed in the district, 
and should shew what the custom is—that they should be bound to elect 
whether they should claim on the ground of improvements, as provided 
for by the act, or under the custom, but that the -y should not claim under 
both ; that having elected to claim under the custom, and shown what 
that custom is, they should in all cases of proceeding connected with 
eviction, rise of rent, &c. &c., be entitled to the full benefit of such 
custom, to be enforced by the same tribunals that may be provided 
for other cases coming under a tenant right act.” 


Looking attentively into this exposition, and perusing 
the more extended and detailed explanation of its 
subject matter, in the Buill denominated, Sharman Craw- 


ford’s Bill, we find that to enable the latter to be carried 


into effect, as a daw, the following postulates should be 
obtained, viz: 

Disputes between landlord and tenant are to be submitted 
to two arbitrators, one chosen by either party, with an umpire 
to be agreed upon by both; and if no decision, (or submission 
to such decision,) then the case to be referred, if a matter of 
less than £100 value, to the Assistant Barrister with a Jury; and 
if over £100 in value, to the Assizes. There will thus have been 
incurred expence and loss of time in attending and paying 
arbitrators and umpire, bringing witnessess, &c.—and in case of 
the references or appeals prov ided for, there will, of course, be 
greatly increased expence—and a delay of months: cer tainly 
not less than two, and possibly seven or eight mouths, (see 
clauses V. and VI. ) before an ultimate decision. 

Then come the matters of enquiry. These must be ranged 
under several divisions : 

Ist. What is cian have been made; and are they 
a mprovense nts ? 

2nd. By whom made—by the tenant alone ? or by the land- 
lord ? or by both together ? 

In the latter case another question arises—viz:—in whiat 
proportion is their value to be shared ? 

3rd. What is their va/ve ’—and in what proportion is_ that 
value to be shared between the parties: 
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Clause 7, which specially deals with this question of “ value,” 
provides that in all cases the arbitrators shall first specify 
what ‘they deem to be the ‘fair rent,’ according to the de- 
finition before given of ‘fuir rent.” Naturally we look back at 
‘once to discover this definition, and findit (such as it 1s,) in clause 
2, where it is declared to be the landlord’s Just proportion of the 
money value of the gross produce at the market price of 
such produce, which the land will give under a Fair system 
of culture and improvement; after deduction for labor and 
expenses of cultivation, and for taxes, cesses, &c. &e. ! ! 

According to this then, a fair rent means ajust proportion ! 
we get rid of the difficulty about “faz” by encountering an 
equivalent difficulty as to “just” ; and yet we are not altoge- 
ther relieved of the former epithet. It meets us again when est1- 
mating the degree of cultivation the land is capable of, as we 
find we have to agree on what is to be considered a “ FAIR” 
system of culture ! 

With such a formidable enigma to be solved, lesser mystili- 
cations are scarcely to be noticed. Yet we may observe, in 
passing, that it does appear rather a strange description of 
“gross produce,” to give that title to the residue of the produce, 
after deductions for a// cost and expenses of cultivation, all 
taxes, rates, cesses and charges, and for a/d labor of the te- 
nant!!! 

Already there must have appeared enough to satisfy every 
calm and reasoning mind of the unfitness and meoherence of 
the proposed remedial measure : but we cannot altogether pass 
from its details,without noticing briefly, and summarily, a few 
more points in which it really is inconsistent with common 
sense, as Well. as with beneficial legislation. 

_ By clause 1, the out-going tenant in sceking compensation 
for “improvements” can claimnot only for the “ value of all 
labor and capital expended, and for his interestin the premises,” 
but also, for “any loss or injury he may sustain by dispossess- 
ment therefrom”? ! 

| By clauses 4 to8, a system of arbitration and vadwatian isestab- 
lished, which is plainly compulsory, inasmuch as though landlord 
and tenant may, if they so please, arrange their differences 
without it, yet either can compel the other to submit to it. 
"he first question here to be asked is,—if this be a good and a 
nght system between landlord and farmer, why should it not 
also prevail between farmer and laborer’? The labor of the 
8 
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latter is his estate, —as the land of the landlord, and the money 
and skill of the farmer are theirs respectively ; and if the farmer 
is to be specially protected by law in fas bargains, the 
laborer has fully as much right to similar protection, 
His claim is perhaps even stronger, because of his greater po. 
verty and helplessness. That he needs such protection, (if it is to 
be given to any class) is unhappily, not to be denied. No 
one at all acquainted with the country, and the relations sub. 
sisting between its agricultural classes, can hesitate a moment 
to acknowledge that there is a very large amount of petty, but 
very cruel tyranny exercised upon the mere laborers ; and that 
however head-landlord, his agent, or the much assailed “ mid. 
dieman” may conduct, or misconduct themselves towards their 
immediate dependents, the cases of tyranny and oppression on 
the part of farmers and direct tenants towards their subtenants, 
and especially their hired laborers, are sadly numerous, and 
incontestable. 

It is very significant that there has notbeen found, among the 
roarers of the ‘Tenant League, a single Boanerges to advocate 
the claim of the laboring*class to at least as much protection 
in their dealings with the farmer, as may be given to the latter 
in his dealings with the landlord. If the State determine that 
interference is necessary to répress injustice on the part of the 
landlord, it would seem very inconsistent to allow equal or 
greater injustices to proceed unchecked at the next point of the 
social scale. But this inconsistency is tacitly accepted and 
adopted by the Tenant-League. They pretend to be fighting 
the cause of the people, when in truth and fact they are only 
fighting for the objects of one class among the people—the 
farmers of Ireland ; and are ready, for the sake of the latter, to 
encroach, not only upon unjust assumptions of power by the 
landlords, but upon the landlord’s merest and most undeniable 
rights, and equally to sacrifice the interests of the laboring 
classes.* 

The evil of the precedent to be established in attempting, by 
State interference, to regulate prices between landlord and ten- 
ant, would not stop with theraising of the dangerous question 
of similarly interfering to regulate the wages of agricultural 
labor. The legislature would be instantly besieged by the 
claims of other departments of industry, for a like intermed- 


* The secret lies in the fact that the “« Nation” 
“ ” aborers cannot buy the ‘‘ Nation 
or “* Tablet,” and the farmers can purchase either or ae Ep. 
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dling. The cry would be ; “ you are interfering between purcha- 
ser and vendor—between employer and employed in the 
country. Be just then—do equal justice to us, and lend us 
your aid by law to make our bargains also.” The precedent 
will be undeniable. The example will be patent and multifold. 
The demand will in truth be irresistible. And thus we shall 
see—if the bill of the Tenant League shall pass—if it be poss 
ible that such a bill coudd pass—the old exploded and disas- 
trous expedients for regulating prices, wages and all contracts 
between man and man,—by other than the natural and solely 
legitimate process of free mutual agreement,—inaugurated and 
set a going once more, once more to breed confusion, conten- 
tion, disappointment, and ultimately a widely destructive, mur- 
derous and ruinous Social War. 

The anomalous character, or (to use rather a plain but a very 
expressive, and really in this case a very appropriate word) the 
monstrocity of. the legislation -thus proposed is consistent 
throughout, in minor as in larger matters. Section 1, allows 
the tenant to claim either under tenant right, or under the 
arbitration and valuation-clauses of this bill; but no option 
is left to the landlord.’ He must be prepared to meet the claim 
for compensation for improvements under whichever alterna- 
tive the tenant may please to select. 

Conacre lettings and sublettings are excluded from the pro- 
tection to be given by the League’ Bill, under sections 2 and 
11:—although every onewho knows Ireland must be aware that 
these are practices of old standing, and deeply rooted in the 
habits of the country; and in truth inevitable, or, to coin a 
word, wnpreventable, when the pressure of population comes 
upon the land-market. The provision against subletting 
tends strongly to confirm the impression deducible, as we have 
already remarked, from other parts of the Bill, namely, that it 
is simply and purely a farmer’s bill ; to give them advantage, 
at the expense of the classes above and below them. 

By clause 3, as before remarked, the landlord must bring 
proof against the tenant’s claim for improvements before the 
tenant need substantiate the claim. 

_ By clause 12, a tenant is free to erect what buildings he 
likes, no matter how unsuited to the Jarm; secure that even 
though the arbitrators, or valuators, shall declare him not en- 
titled on leaving his farm, tocompensation, either by reason of 
their unsuitableness, or of any other circumstance whatever, 
Pom of course, circumstances disadvantageous to the 
holding,) he still may remove all the materials of those build- 
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ings, without being subject to any penalty or action for waste 
or dilapidation. 

We have now to note the changes and shiftings of plans and 
provisions, which go so distinctly to prove that there is much 
more of popularity hunting and private objects at the bottom 
of this agitation, on the part of at least its noisier advocates, 
than of well considered and soundly based legislation. 


In their initiatory Committee, of the year 1850, the Tenant . 


Leagers declared, amongst other things, that :— 


« Valuation of Rents must be distinctly included in any measure 
to be approved of by this Committee. Nothing on account of im. 
rovements made by Tenants is to be included in the landlord’s Rent.” 
hat is to say, that although the Landlord supplies the raw material, 
or rather the material in a certain-stage of preparation, in supplying 
the land that is to be operated upon, he is not to have any share in the 
— of the finished article! ‘This is a principle that would scarcely 
e listened to for a moment in any other department of industry; 
nay that has had no parallel in the demands even of Trades’ Unions 
and Committees of “ strikes” in manufacturing districts. “ No lease 
or written agreement for a holding shall be disturbed save at the re- 


quest of the lessce or his assigns.”! That is to say, that leases and — 


agreements are to be binding upon Landlords, but not upon tenants. 
And to this it is added, that on the tenant taking it into his head to 
compel such revision of the original agreement and a new award 
being made, he may, if dicontented with the new award, elect to go 
back to the superseded agreement, while all the time the landlord is 
left without any power of redress! “The Board of Guardians for 
each Poor-Law-Union shall be empowered to procure, when required, 
portions of land to be divided into lots ; for the purpose of allocating 
the same to farm-laborers.” This last sapient’ proviso to which we 
shall presently make another brief allusion, was, on a second edition 
of the “programme” or “ resolutions” of the initiatory Committee, 
resolved into the glorious vagueness of a recommendation, that “ it 
be a recommendation to the League, when arranging the affairs of 


i tenant farmers, to have regard for the interests of the laboring 
classes.” 


Let it be here noted that the League agitation did not far 
progress after this, when point after point of their initiatory 
programme was quietly dropped, or mystified and refined away 
to nothing, amid a cloud of wordy explanations and qualifica- 


- tions, (notwithstanding it had been declared “ essential,”) with 
the single exception of “ Valuation,” which certainly was re- 


tained and set forth in the earlier editions of the so-called 
‘Sharman Crawford’s Bill.” | 

The “ Allotment” system started at the end of the pro- 
gramme of the Committee of 1850, is the same, in substance, 
as that tried and universally condemned in the English Poor 
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Law Unions, at various periods, and in different shapes, during 
the miserable and melancholy history of Poor Laws in England. 
We need not delay to discuss it, as it evidently was merely 
thrown in at the Coaielibes of the agitation, as a kind of sop 
to the laborers ; under the idea that a claim would be made on 
their behalf. Since then it has utterly disappeared from the 
public documents of the League, and has never once been ad- 
vocated at their meetings. 

But what is to be thought of the steadfastness of the League- 
notabilities, when we find that even “ Valuation,” the principle 
upon which they based their scheme as a whole—the great 
principle, as they boasted, of their movement, is actually in a 
fair way of being also abandoned! Yet that such is the case, 
we shall have presently to quote irrefragable evidence ! 

Meantime we have arrived at that portion of our subject when 
the occurrences of last Session of Parliament in the matter of 

‘land legislation come properly under review. Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s Bill, or the thing which went by the name of that 
respectable gentleman, we have already noticed. The 
qualification just made is, not without its significance. The Bill 
in question was undoubtedly adopted by Mr Crawford ; and 
he acquiesced in its being popularly called 47s Bill. Not many 
men will refuse that which: gives them distinction in public, 
no matter how temporary or how incorrect of application; in 
truth the Bill had little or nothing of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s antecedent projects in it, and embraced provisions 
as entirely new to him as to the sober-minded. friends generall 
of a speedy settlement of the larid question. It wasa hotch-pobeh 
in which several ¢é¢es monéées from various parts of the 
country, from districts in Kilkenny county, in Limerick, county, 
in Clare, Meath, Down, Antrim, &c., aided by men who wanted 
to sell their newspapers, and men who wanted to get into 
Parliament by hook or by crook, threw in each his little 
crudity, without regard to anything but to having a finger in 
the pie, and the result has been indeed, what in vulgar parlance 
is understood by, “amess” [1 - 

Last session “began,” in parliamentary phrase, in November of 
the year before last. On Monday, the 22d of November, 1852, 
Mr. Napier, Q.C. memberfor Dublin University, and at that time 
Attorney-General for Ireland, under Lord Derby’s Government, 
brought forward what were to be considered the pro- | 
positions of that Administration for amending the law 
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between landlord and tenant in Ireland. He commenced by 
quoting the late Sir. R. Peel on the necessity to Ireland’ 
prosperity of an amelioration of her law of tenure ; and then 
stating his own opinion, that Ireland imperatively required for 
her welfare, the “adjustment of the long vexed land question.” 7 
He then recapitulated the testimonies of the poet Spencer, of 

Jamesthe First’s Attorney-General in Ireland, Sir J. Davies, and 
various subsequent authorities, as to the miserable and oppressed 
condition of the Irish small landholder in their time, wid showed 
how the traditions of their days were facts, even in our own. 

“Up tothe present time,” he said, “ the vast proportion of 
the land there was occupied by tenants at will, having no 
security whatever for their industry or enterprise, and 
consequently in a position befitting the idle and 
improvident man, but altogether unjust to the honest and 
earnest cultivator. Altogether neglected by the absentee 
proprietor, ground down by the middleman, living—if living 
—from hand to mouth, utterly uncertain and insecure in his 
holding, the occupier of Jand had lived wretchedly on his 
few acres, and when the first storm arose—when the first 
calamity occurred at all beyond the ordinary condition— 
wholly foundered. Hence the people had never improved—the 
ye | had never prospered.” 

We had quoted thus far from his speech of November, 185%, 
with the foregoing and other startling confessions and 
admissions—startling, and hopeful also, when coming from an 
Irish Conservative bound up with the landlord party, when'the 
Dublin morning papers of 29th and 30th December reached 
our hands, with Mr. Napier’s own exposition of his measures, 
and Ais version of the history of the Landlord and Tenant 
Debates of late years. The fairest course towards him and to out 
readers will be to abstract the chief facts and points, and then 
to place in contrast Mr. Sharman Crawford’s very recently 
published version of the same little history. Mr. Napier states:— 


“T have never admitted the claim of a tenant in arrear of rent, for 
compensation for improvements which possibly may have been ma 
with his own capital . .. My bill gave no claim save to a non-defaultin 
tenant, and to him not until the landlord brings an ejectment. When 
entered Parliament in 1848, I was put on a Committee on Sir W: 
Somerville’s Bill for a settlement of this (the Land Question) sub- 
ject : a unanimous anxiety to secure bona fide tenants was manifested, 
and before the end of the Session we got through many clauses - - : 
In 1850 the Government re-introduced the measure that had passed 
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through Committee : but without powers to persons with limited in- 
terests to make beneficial leases and agreements sufficient for securing 
compensation to tenants. It professed todeal with ‘ compensation’ 
not only prospectively, but retrospectively in reference to a limited 
class of claims... . . Nothing further was done till 1852, when Lord 
John Russell explained the delay by saying his Government had 
thought the bill of 1850 enough ; but that it had failed to appease 
clamour. Several leading members bd me to the task I con- 
sented to take up the question. Sir R. Peel in 1845 had attempted it 
on the recommendation of Lord Devon’s Commission, and continued 
the bill in 1846, till he left office. Every leader, including Lord 
G. Bentinck, had by that time given assent to the principle of com- 

ensation. (Hansard, 3rd Series, vol. 123, p. 1532—4.) My 

easing Powers Bill went to enable such leases or contracts to be 
made as would encourage improvements. It did not propose to give 
any period of possession as an absolute right : but fixed certain periods 
as sufficient to exhaust the claim for compensation :—the second part 
of my bill providing that these agreements should be sufficiently bind- 
ing without disturbance to any of the other arrangements of the ten- 
ancy ; or altering its nature or special conditions. As regards Ten- 
‘ant compensation—the future difficulty would be greatly reduced by 
express contracts, and diminished competition. As to retrospective 
compensation I at last thought there might be a safe qualification. 
Under this, buildings of every kind erected by tenant of his own will 
and by hisown money were to be his, subject to pre-emption by the 


‘landlord at a valuation, or by a new tenant. An amicable valuation 


is provided...Should the tenant have no more than the right of 
removing the materials?—and no pecuniary cempensation be given, 
where the buildings are suitable and add tothe value of the land? 
The last poor law and the ‘ valuation’ act of 1852, excluded certain 
improvements from valuation ; and I thought that it would be well 
first to take those specific improvements that the legislature treated 
as proper to be encouraged: 2ndly, by fixing’a period of enjoyment 
of them ; 8rdly, allowing no claim save on ejection without tenant’s 
default, and then only the value of the residue of the above fixed 
period, and not to exceed a fixed maximum: 4thly, securing execution 
of proposed improvements and ascertaining their real value; 5thly and 
lastly, by giving the Landlord the option of assenting to, and making 
4 contract of the tenant’s proposal, or leaving it to the tenant, and not 
disturbing his possession without sufficient cause ; or bringing the 
matter under my Land Improvement Bill....Jn committee my plan in 
the ‘Leasing Powers Bill’ for a compensating period in the case of 
buildings, was objected to ; with a suggestion that the ‘actual value’ 
with some restrictions, should be taken. The subject of compensation 
was divided into two classes, viz., On the soil and In the soil. For 
the first class, a ‘compensating period’ was rejected ; but a contract 
allowed for pecuniary compensation where the buildings were ‘suitable.’ 
The Tenant’s < Compensation’ Bill included such buildings, farm 
roads, and external fences. The other subjects of compensation were 
eliminated, as it was thought they were met by the provision for. 
express contracts under the Leasing Powers Bill. The Fixtures 
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clause of the Tenant Compensation Bill has been preserved and trans- 
ferred to the Landlord and Tenant Bill. As to the Tenant Compen. 
sation Bill, the Government measure was, I thought, open to much 


greater objection than mine, for which it was substituted....ITam | 


bound, however, to add, that I never could find sufficient reason to an- 
ticipate the peril to property which others apprehend from this Bill.” 

So far Mr. Napier,—whose statement we have been obliged 
very greatly to compress: but think we have not done so with 
any unfairness, or injustice to it, or to him. 

To his measures, the Tenant League in their report of June 
15th, 1853, objected ; but still more so to the Government mea- 
sure of which they made the following complaints : 

Ist. It ignores tenant RIGHT. (On this it may be said, 
that the League’s own Bill practically does the same.) 

2nd. It gives no continuation ‘in occupancy until compen- 
sated. 

3rd. It gives no protection against rack-rents on Improve- 
ments, nor for assessment and valuation of rack-rent arrears, 

4th. And whereas Mr. Napier gave compensation for, — 1st. 
Newly made, or enlarged biaildtigs suitable to the Farm; 
2ndly, Reclamation of wast, land; 38rdly, Main drains and 
Irrigation; 4thly, Clearing stones; 5thly, Fencing; 6thly, 
Power to remove materials, the Government Bill restricted com- 
pensation to the stone and mortar buildings—reclamation of 
waste land and fencing. 

The League further complained that the Government Bill 
limited compensation for existing Tenant Right to four years, 
and permitted no compensation to beclaimed till after ejectment. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford’s synopsis of the later history of the 
land question in Parliament, appeared in the papersin November, 
1853 : but is of such length as to preclude the possibility of any 
thing like literal quotation, even of portions of it, or of any 
“abstract” of moderate dimensions. 

He expresses himself favorable, under all the difficult circum- 
stances of the case, (and in fact, under the present impossibility 
of getting a better) to the Government measure for “Zenant Com- 
pensation ;” the sdme which Mr Napier speaks of as having 
supplanted his own ; and being passed through the Lower House 
last Session, was lost in the Lords. He notes several improve- 
inents In it assented to by the Government during its passage 
through the Lower House : in the abandonment of the limit put 
to “Compensation” in the first draft of the bill ; and the substi- 
tution of the words “due regard to be had to the length of 
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enjoyment of improvements, the present value of the same to 
the holding, the expenditure actually made by the tenant, or 
those under whom he derives, and the other circumstances un- 
der which the improvements were made.” On the whole, while 
of course strongly recommending further changes in the interest 
of the tenant, and arguing for the adoption of several of his 
own clauses in his former bills, he concurs with Sergeant 
Shee, his present Deputy in Parliament, in recommending that 
the Government measure, if re-introduced, as it is likely to be 
next Session, should be taken, even with all its imperfections on 
its head, though taken, as before remarked, only as an znstal- 
ment of justice. 

We have already stated that the Bill which for the last 
two years has gone by his name, is in truth not 47s Bill at. 
all, but a concoction by others, in which his ingredients 
are only a portion of what has been thrown into the boiler. 
He, therefore, in agreeing to accept, even temporarily, the 
Government Bill with its omission of the “ Arbitration and 
Valuation of Rent” clauses; and those which went tg esta- 
blish a kind of “ Fiaity of Tenure’ for the Tenant, is not 
inconsistent, nor backsliding. In none of his former propo- 
sals, varied as were these, did he broach the two points in 
question. He therefore remains as before, without the 
slightest inputation upon his faithfulness to the cause of the 
tenant :—that cause which he has so evidently at heart ; as 
distinctly and irrefragably proved by his admirable practice 
towards his own tenants—and proved far better than by 
the varying theories which he has, from time to time, en- 
deavoured to shape into a law. | 

Not so the leaders of the Tenant League. The most 
arrogantly intolerant, and prompt to condemn, and utterly to 
reprobate others when hesitating for an instant upon the 
extravagant pledges it pleases the leaguers to demand, they are 
themselves not a bit too stedfast when it suits a purpose of 
the hour to vary ; and in the matter of the leading provisions 
of the so-called ‘Sharman Crawford's Bill,” which they 
swore to alltheir Gods to maintain, they have most notabl 
recalcitrated. ‘ Valuation of Rents,” and “ Fixity of Tenure, ” 
were the great pdints to be maintained: yet these, according 
to the unimpeachable testimony of Sharman Crawford, Rev. 
Mr. Redmond and others, in addition to the plain testimony — 
of facts, they quietly slurred over last Session. : 
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A very amusing instance of this shifting and qualifying 
tendency was made patent at what was pompously denomin- 
ated, —“The Second Annual Conference of the Tenant League,” 
in October last. Mr. George Moore, M. P. for Mayo County, 
who, with all extravagancies and intemperances, has yet 
far more of appearance of principle and steadiness about 
him than the others, had rather perseveringly objected at the 
preceding “ Annual Conference” to the stringent character 
of the “ pledges” there proclaimed.. Of these pledges the 
most conspicuous was, a pledge to insist on “the full- 
measure” of “ Sharman Crawford’s Bill.’ Mr. Moore sen- 
sibly objected that there might be contingencies in which a 
little latitude and freedom of action in these respects ought 
to be permitted to the Irish members. The decision of the 
Conference was against him upon that occasion. 

In October last, he opened the proceedings of the then 
Conference, by alluding to this circumstance and showing 
the inconveniences of it; and in the course of his speech 
well displayed the inconsistency of Messrs, Lucas & Co.— 
We quote from the Report of the proceedings given by the 
ae itself, in its number of the 8th of October, 


” Mr. Moore, M. P. said he thought it his duty to his constituents, 
himself and the conference, to explain his own somewhat remarkable 
absence during the discussion of the Land Bills in Parliament. Last 
year he had stated he entertained a very great objection to the 
pieces then proposed and to the terms of those pledges, and had bound 

‘imself to them not without great reluctance. His objection was 
simply this, that in the progress of the tenant cause a period might 
arise when a strict adherence to these pledges would be inconsistent 
with his duty to the tenant farmers, and he foretold to Mr. Lucas 
that a bill would ultimately be brought in not embodying anything 
like the essentials of Crawford's Bills, and yet one which under all cir- 
cumstances it would be their duty to the tenant farmers to support. Mr. 
Lucas said he saw nothing in the pledge to prevent his voting for such 
a bill, but he, Mr. Moore, told him he understood the pledge differently. 
He would not say that such a contingency had arisen, but unguestion- . 
ably bills were brought in not embodying the essential principles of 
Crawford's bills or anything like them, yet bills which men in whose 
integrity and devotion to the cause, and in whose judgment and ability 
he had the highest confidence, thought it right to support. In saying 
that these bills did not embody the essentials of Crawford’s bill 
or anything like them, he was not taking a mere verbal or 
pragmatical view of those conditions. ......... e could not by any 
effort of his mind conceive that he could in consistency with his 
pledge support bills as containing the essentials of Crawford’s bill out 
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of which one of two most essential conditions had absolutely 
angers and in which the other was so mutilated as _ to become of 
very little benefit to the farmers ”.........If he could bring himself 
to believe that these bills would be regarded as instalments of justice 
to these tenant farmers, he might take a different view of these 
pledges; but taking a practical view, he could not disguise from his 
conscientious convictions, that whatever bills passed the legislature 
with their consent, would be considered a durable and permanent 
settlement of the question...... Had he not bound himself by a strict 
ae he would have taken the same course that his honorable friends 


-had pursued.” 


Mr. Lucas did not attempt to contradict, or explain away 
the conduct here imputed to him, and his other pledge-taking 
friends. Indeed, in hisown paper, some ten months before, 
he had broached a doctrine of the same tendency, in what 
certainly seems a very decided opposition to the pledges given 
and taken in public. 


“I think it necessary to make it clear that we are not only willing 
but anxious to meet in a kind, friendly, conciliatory spirit, whatever 
fair and reasonable treatment we may receive from the present, or 
any other, Government. Unless we do this it is singin that any 
government will huld communication with us; or care to give us any 
satisfaction whatever. Our business is to be in opposition to any 
government that will not do justice to Ireland ; but it is not our business 
to oppose them in every way reasonable and unreasonable; just or un- 
just.” (Tablet, December 11, 1852.) 


Very sensible doctrine this ; but not quite consistent with 


the Pledges, ‘to offer opposition to all governments that do 


not make it a part of their policy, and a CABINET QUESTION, 
to give to the ¢enantry.of Ireland a measure FULLY EMBODYING 
the principles of Sharman Crawford's Bill.” 

It does appear to us that-the conduct of the Tenant League 
chieftains is deserving of very grave reprobation indeed, when 
we consider, on the one hand, the professions they make and 
the professions and pledges they induce others to adopt ; and 
on the other, the manner in which they act themselves when 
they find those pledges inconvenient: ‘During the autumn 
of 1850, and a considerable portion of the succeeding year, 
2 as it were, convulsed the chief agricultural districts of 
Ireland with a fiercely energetic agitation, in the progress of 
which certain speeches were delivered in various country locali- 
ties, that went directly to excite the wildest and most subver- 
sive sentiments in the minds of the people. The original 
nights of man, or what were said to be those rights, at the very 
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foundation of society, were evoked ; and in some cases a direct 
and immediate recurrence to them was openly advocated, to 
the destruction of the whole present framework of the social 
state, the growth of ages, and the production of complicated inte- 
rests, which enlace the whole community in their widely spread- 
ing involutions. A banner. was raised, under which for one 
honest, industrious, and innocent sufferer from landlord injus- 
tice who took refuge, half a dozen, or more, of fraudulent or 
idle and worthless tenants took care to assemble, and had their 
aid accepted, if not courted. And extreme pledges were advo- 
cated, such as dishonest representatives readily swallow, and as 
easily break, while true men are thereby deterred from coming 
forward ; not being willing, or not-thinking it conscientions to 
bind themselves hand and foot to a course, the ultimate good re- 
sult of which is most problematical; while the immediate and 
inevitable operation must be, and Aas deen (with those who 
are sincere,) to prevent their meeting a fair offer, and has also 
prevented the smoothing down the difficulties in the way of an 
amicable, and generally sufficient settlement of the difficult and 
dangerous question in agitation. 

We have seen that those pledges to which the leading 
Leaguers seek to hold public men, as to the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, are lightly enough considered by themselves, 
and interpreted in their own particular cases with most conve- 
nient, but not very creditable laxity. 

We regret much to have to charge not a little of this reck- - 
lessness, to use the mildest word, upon the more respectable 
and moderate, as well as the more merely adventurer-portion 
of the Tenant League chiefs. Mr. Sergeant Shee, a gentleman 
whose antecedents were all of extreme respectability, and who 
held a fair name as a lawyer and a man of sense, has allowed 
himself to be dragged through the mire in this agitation ; and 
sanctioned by his presence at some of the meetings to which we 
have alluded, and by at least a tacit approval, as well as by com- 
panionship with the men that uttered them, the dangerous doc- 
trines there.poured into the too-ready ears of the excited people; 
and he has deliberately and repeatedly pledged his reputation 
as a lawyer and as a statesman, to the perfect. soundness and 
rightfulness (according to him), of the communistic, and so far 
as good is concerned, the hopeless theories which formed “ the 
essentials” of what was called “ Sharman Crawford’s Bill !” 
No doubt he is at this moment, in the true League spirit, 
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attempting to qualify and explain away, and trim off certain 
awkward angularities in the scheme which he finds protrude a 
little too far, to allow the chance of a passage for the smoother 
and more insidious provisions. But his on moderation, 
though certainly better than high-handed perseverance in a 
flagrantly wrong course, cannot repair the breaches in his pub- 
lie repute, as. a legislator and a citizen, which he himself in- 
flicted with his eyes open, for the purpose, according to his 
apparent motive, of getting somehow, or anyhow, into Parlia- 
ment. 

Instead of diminishing as we advance, the difficulties of 
treating our subject within reasonable compass are multiplying. 
The direct cause is the rapidly multiplying number of enor- 
mously long documents upon the subject, which are loading the 
columns of the newspapers. Mr. Lucas and his Conference, 
- Mr, Sharman ‘Crawford and his Northern adherents, Mr. Ser- 
geant Shee, Mr. Vincent Scully, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Napier, Lord Donoughmore, &c., &c., have each and all, in 
turn, and some of them several times over, put forth manifes- 
toes, reports, explanations, and soforth, of most alarming dimen- 
sions, until at last the subject itself upon which they write, 
and which they all profess to make clear, bids fair to be 
obscured and lost sight of altogether, beneath a cloud of words. 
_ Under these circumstances, and seeing the impossibility of 
including in our pages, even an abstract.of.the over-lengthy and 
apparently interminable discussion, we must content ourselves 
with giving the reader a general ideaof the points upon which, so 
far as it is possible, through all the wilderness of words of which 
we.speak, tomake out any points, the discussion turns. Let 
it be remarked, in passing, that no stronger proof can be given 
of either (if not partly both,) of two things, viz.:—The extreme 
difficulty of the a or secondly, the want of real com- 
prehension of it by the writers. 

Section X. of the “Tenant Improvements Compensation 
Bill,” which passed the Commons, and went to a second read- 
ing in the House of Lords last Session, provided that if any 
landlord or owner, after the registration of the declaration 
provided for in a previous section, (Section VIII) to be 
made by a tenant who had executed the improvements con- 
templated by the Bill, should take the wswal steps at law to 
eject the said tenant from his holding, the tenant should have 
the right, save where the cause of eectment was non-payment 
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of rent, or breach of any of the conditions of holding contained 
in the original lease, or agreement, to proceed against his land- 
lord for the amount of compensation to be ascertained due to 
him for his improvements. 

The words we have underlined contain the chief matter of 
disputation at thismoment. It is argued on the one hand, that 
the power and right of claiming compensation should be abso- 
lute, and not conditional upon the paying up of perhaps an 
exorbitant rent, or the strict observance of the numerous and 
often impossible conditions, with which the crotchets of land- 
lords, or the mischievous ingenuity of agents have clogged, in 
the vast majority of cases, the leases, or agreements between 
them and the tenantry. os 

A bye battle grows out of this; one portion of the Tenant 
Leaguers charging the other, with having wilfully abandoned 
the Tenant cause, by permitting the insertion of the proviso 
just mentioned, or by consenting to support the Bill asa 
whole, notwithstanding the retention of this proviso, when re- 
monstrances against it had proved fruitless. 

To these charges it is answered, first, that opposition was 
made ; and secondly, that it ultimately seemed the best policy 
to take the bill even as it is. Of course, thus taken, it could 
only be as an instalment ; and thus we have the eliée of the 
uncompromising, no-surrender, whole-hog Leaguers, with their 
boasted repetition, year after year, of the pledge to accept 
nothing short of the full measure of “justice contained im 
Sharman Crawford’s Bill,” eating their leek most valiantly, and 
falling back on the very policy of instalments of justice, which 
ain sO unsparingly condemned and held up to public re- 
probation ! | : 

There is a rather humerous phase of the ways in which 
the every-day work of Legislation is actually carried on in the 
House of Commons, in the little history of the proviso we have 
been considering. According to Mr. Vincent Scully’s latest 
statement, one certainly remarkable among the crowd of docu- 
ments of which we have complained, for its rare merit of brief- 
ness and lucidity, anda statement too that there cannot be an 
reason for a moment to doubt, this proviso was first struck 
out of the Bill, then re-inserted, then struck out again, then 
re-inserted, then struck out agaim, and finally, on the third 
reading, at a moment when the flagging attention of the 
House was being altogether withdrawn from a Bill with which 
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they thought they had done, the proviso was re-established, 
and the Bill sent thus to the Upper House ! 

Such an occurrence is indeed not more rare in Parlia- 
ment, than another matter of. serious annoyance to 
Mr. Scully, mentioned in his letter—viz., the incoherent, ill- 
judged, ill-placed, random amendments which the League 
members fired off, as it were, during the progress of the Bill 
in Committee. Persons unacquainted with the management 
of affairs in Parliament, complain grievously of the difficulty that 
always seems to attend the bringing into execution of a new 
law, and the objections that judges and lawyers ever appear 
inclined to start. But the wonder vanishes at once when (3 
is any experience of the rambling, shambling, chance medley 
manner in which Members of Parliament, utterly ignorant of 
law, foree unexpected, and often all but incomprehensible, 
amendments upon the mover of the Bill under discussion. 

Returning to the proviso we find that the representatives of 
the Landlord class seem determined to insist upon its reten- 
tion under any circumstances, and even if it be retained they 


do not by any means pledge themselves to the Bill. The bat- 


tle of next Session will then begin upon this proviso, in all 
present likelihood, and according to the decision taken upon 
that, the general color and fate of the measure to be finally 
passed, may be predicted with tolerable certainty. 

The other points in the general melee of the present news- 
paper discussion are: Firstly, the objections made by the 

dlord advocates to giving retrospective meena a 
scope greater than that of a very few years back. The mea- 
sure that went up to the Lords did originally limit what is 
called “retrospective” compensation to a very small number of 
years ; but: all limit in this respect was subsequently abandoned, 
greatly tothealarmand indignation of the advocates in question. 

Secondly, the limitation, or otherwise, of the classes of im- 
provements, This point has been touched upon in an earlier 
part of the present , 

We have now laid before the reader abundant material for 
coming to a judgment of his own upon the agitation, in and 
out of Parliament, upon that most difficult and delicate of 

uestions, the relation between Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 
here remain for our consideration but the less blated 
schemes that have, from time to time, been talked of, or written 
about; and with these we shall now proceed to deal. 
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A “compulsory leasing” bill is one of the alternatives that 
have at various times been suggested, when the difficulties 
inherent in any sketch or project of an “‘ Improvement-Com- 
pensation” measure have appeared to be hopelessly accumulat- 
ing. Under this plan the landlord would, as the above general 
title goes to indicate, be compelled to give leases of more or 
less duration, in every case of existing or proposed tenantcy ; 
and for a period of at any rate more than seven years. 

A milder, and more preferable form of legislation for 
this object, was contained in a plan not a little spoken of 
about ten or fifteen years ago; whereby it was proposed to be 
enacted, that no process for recovery of rent should issue save 
in cases where the defaulting tenant held under lease. 

This latter plain has infinitely more to recommend it— 
more of feasibility and rationality about it—than the other 
crotchets of the many quack advisers, who have. taken the case 
of the landlords and tenants of Ireland into their considerate 
care. “ No rent recoverable save where there is a lease” is, at 
any rate, a clear, comprehensible, and practicable suggestion ; 
not involving the infinite, and infinitesimal litigation that is, 
and must inevitably be inherent™in any system of “ Tenant 
Compensation for Improvements.” We have before, with suffi- 
cient fulness, endeavoured to direct attention to the certainty, 
and extent, and minuteness of subdivision of this litigation ; 
put it really cannot be considered a useless, repetition just now, 
when the discussions of last Session are being hotly revived, 
to recapitulate upon this point of immediate interest, and of 
most grave importance. 

First, the parties—both landlord and tenant-—must either 
between themselves, or by the intervention of a tribunal, which 
both will have to pay for in money, and, (by their attendance) 
in time,—decide whether the improvements to be adju- 
pei upon, are improvements within the meaning of the Act 
or not. 

Second, were they necessary, or superfluous ? 

Third, were they made ‘ately by mg Tenant, or by the 
Landlord, or did both contribute ; and if so, in what propor- 
tion respectively ? This enquiry will thus be fourfold. 

Fourth, in the case of prospective—(i.e., after the passing 
of the “ Compensation”. Act.) improvements, were the proper 
forms observed, and the required notices, &c., duly given ? 
Fifth, what is the value of those improvements ; and if the 
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Act provide that the Landlord shall, under certain circum- 
stances, be allowed some advance of rent,—(a thing sure to 
be insisted upon, as he supplies the material for improving— 
viz., the land,)—to what amount of increase is he to be li- 
mited P 

In addition to the delays that the plainest and briefest deal- 
ing with these difficult questions, and others that may incident- 
ally arise, must occasion, there are the more formal and 
technical delays—viz.:—the notices to be served of the 
intention to claim for improvements—the mutual notices as to 
arbitrators, referees, and umpires—the notices to produce 
documents—the notices of intention to appeal, and the repeti- 
tion of all these toils and troubles in bringing. the appeals 
to a hearing and decision ! 7 

To any one at/all conversant with the details of country 
dealings and transactions, it is unnecessary to add one word 
to point out the many “ traps” for either party, that must 
necessarily beset a measure involving such intricacies; or to 
obtain their acquiescence in our strong conviction, that although 
the spirit of ditégiousness, which is already only too prevalent, 
and which,such a measure would inevitably vastly stimulate, 
would prevent men from listening to reason and settling their 
disputes by private agreement, yet that when the heat of the 
contest was over, doth parties,—the successful as well as the 
unsuccessful—would deeply regret the day they ever sought 
the “ benefit” of the “ Compensation for Improvements Act.” 

The plan of simply denying means of recovery of rent where 
the landlord withheld a lease, could not breed litigation or 
delays. The fact of ‘‘no lease” would be at once ascertaina- 
ble; and the evil itself would soon cease ina great mea- 
sure, if not eutirely, to be operative; as landlords would 
speedily give leases in order to ensure the recovery of their rents. 
_ This brings us to, and opens out before us, the general ques- 
tion of leases. If made a prevailing, or in fact universal, system 
by positive enactment, it would be like nearly all the plans pro- 
posed for “Land Reform,” a very considerable interference 
with that liberty of private arrangement between man and man, 
for which writers on political economy argue. We will not stop 
to discuss the point with them, and ascertain if they have 
considered the very grave drawbacks which competition 
forland, and deficiency of employment in other departments of 
industry besides the merely agricultural, necessarily occasion 
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to that “ dider¢y of contract between man and man,” which is 
such a sounding and rather hacknied topic of these writers: 
we would indicate an objection to a cumpulsory leasing act, 
upon a ground more immediately practical and cognizable by 
the hastiest, and most mystically abstract philosopher. 

During the running of a lease the tenant has three points es. 

ecially, on which to keep fixed his attention and his energies, 
te has to make his farm more productive than when he re. 
ceived it; in order to make the surer and speedier his own re- 
payment for the annual outgoings, he has to secure the longest 
and fullest enjoyment at the increased value, while yet it is im- 
possible, by reason of the subsisting contract, for his landlord 
to demand an increased rent,—and finally he has to take every 
practicable means to insure that if he do not succeed in getting 
arenewal of his lease at the expiration of his term, he shall 
carry with him as much of the realizable value as possible, of 
that which he added to the worth of the holding, and not find 
himself in the predicament of having, by his own industry and 
enterprize, injured or destroyed his own chances of renewal, 
and in fact tempted the cupidity of his landlord. 

Now under any “leasing” system, cumpulsory or otherwise, 


which does not go the length—the dmpossible length of also 


enacting renewals,—the insecurity in which the incumbent 
tenant, or actual lessee, as the lawyers call him, necessarily feels 
of being continued in the holding that he shall improve—or if 
continued, at anything like a moderate dmouht of new rent, 
must operate, and in consequence of the unhappily too general 
experience of injustice in such cases, does very grievously ope- 
rate, to make him at best careless of the soil during the con- 
cluding portion of his tenantcy. During the first portion of 
the tenantcy he improved—expending both money and _ labor. 
Daring the second he enjoyed. As the third draws on he has 
become uneasy—feels his own insecurity—dreads disposses- 
ment—and accordingly sets deliberately about exhausting the 
land of the increased value he gave it; or at best ceases to 
care its cultivation. > 
Inevitably then, this insecurity of his leads tots own loss 
—to loss on the part of his landlord, and to loss to*the country, 
as anything which tends to check careful cultivation and im- 
provement must of course be a loss, not only toindividuals in 
the agricultural class, but from the chain of mutual dependence 


that bindsindividualsand classestogether, mustbe an injuryto the 
country at large, 
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Is there then no plan which, while it would secure the land- 
lord in his rents, would also secure the tenant in his improve- 
ments—and give him a legal claim for them to the very end of 
his tenure, without producing all the petty, intricate, dilatory 
and damaging litigation, which the schemes of ‘compensation 
for improvements” necessarily bring with them P 

In our mind there is—— is s¢z// to some extent, and was toa 
greater—a system, i practice, and in practice for many years— 
which accomplished all three of the. requisites indicated in the 
query just set down. 

e are not committing ourselves to this scheme—let 
us premise ere entering upon its details—we are not pledging 
ourselves, and of course not pledging the Irish QuaRTERLY Rr- 
view to this, or to any other particular method or proposal, for 
dealing with the great difficulty of the day, the Irish Land 
Ques:ion. -Our object, as already stated and repeated in this 
paper is, to supply the reader with material to form his own 
Judgment ; and in pursuance of that object, we now proceed, 
after having, we trust fairly, and with sufficient fulness, consi- 
dered other plans and systems—to deal with the actually exist- 
ing and long practised custom of ‘ Tenant Right’ in the North 
of Ireland. We shall state its nature, its recommendations, and 
the objections advanced against it :—not at all fearing an im- 
peachment of our candor for having already asserted, that which 
we shall proceed to show is admitted by the enemies as well as 
the friends of the northern tenant right, viz., that it secured the 
Landlord in his rent—the Tenant in the value of his improve- 
ments, and accomplished both those ends without ruinous de- 
lays and litigation. 

Mr Wiggins, whom we have before quoted, thus describes 
this custom, in his book on Ireland, published ten years ago :— 


“This custom called ‘The Tenant Right’—is for the tenant to 
sell his interest or goodwill in the farm, although he may have only a 
yearly tenure: and he introduces the purchaser to the landlord, who 
18 usually accepted as a matter of course. The terms of transfer are 
often high. They vary from five to fifteen years—but usually under 
ten years’ purchase on the rent ; and a tenant at will, in Donegal, sold 
his interest in a rent of five shillin per annum for forty pounds, al- 
althoug the purchaser was apprised of the previousintention to raise the 
rent to forty shillings a year. Many circumstances have contributed 
to the establishment of this custom besides the rebellion of '98, The ne- 
Cessity of the case arose out of several considerations, viz —the gene- 
ral practice of landlords not to give leases ; the tenant having to make 

| improvements entirely at his own expence, and even to provide 
all buildings, which required, during the prosperity of the weaving 
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employment and /inen trade, to be very ample ; the absolute necessity, 
since the failure of cottage weaving, for those who do not wish to 
emigrate, to obtain possession of land ; the landlord’s tacit permis. 
sion of this transfer, seeing that it operated as an encouragement to 
improve without a lease; the difficulty that landlords found them. 
selves under in evicting 4 tenant for any other cause than nonpay. 
ment of rent; the means often afforded by the exercise of the tenant-right 
to obtain payment of arrears, which of course are discharged by the 
new comer ; the seeming similarity between this transfer and what 
takes place between an outgoer and incomer in England ; the little 
intercourse of the landlord with his tenant, making it matter of 
indifference to him who should be his tenant, provided his rent was 
ae ; the probability of a better tenant, and at least the 

esh exertions of a new man:—all these, and probably many 
more reasons and circumstances, arising out of the dis. 
turbed state of society in the north about '98; the’ resettle. 
ment of it since; the change from a flourishing and universal 
linen trade to a partial, confined, and dull manufacture ; the neces. 
sity, on these accounts, of attention to agriculture, as a primary object 
which before was secondary ; all these have contributed to raise up 
and sustain this custom, which seems so very extraordinary to an 
Englishman, although on the whole it is a very useful and wholesome 
custom, and one founded in reason, equity, and common sense. For 
what is the case? a tenant takes a piece of land, usually at a higher 
rent than the former possessor ; he supplies all the buildings, such as 
they are, and though low in quality,they are necessarily numerous, 
for, besides mansion, (as the house is here called,) there must still be 
barn, byre (cattle house), stable, car-shed, cottars’ cabins, &c. &c., 
and in the village linen times, weavers’ houses, flax stores, scutching 
mills, &c. forming altogether a little town; and supposing he did but 
little to the land, all this outlay could hardly be considered as entirely 
at the mercy of the landlord, although no lease secured it to thetenant. 
Legally, 1r was atthe landlord’s mercy, but equitably, 2. e., in MoRAl, 
as contradistinguished from LEGAL EQUITY, it was not, and the mind 
of men would have revolted at such a power being assumed. Thus, 
how true it is, that ‘law is,’ (or ought to be) ‘the perfection of rea- 
son ;’ and when it is not so, from local peculiarities, the usage of man- 
kind will “ rectify” it to the reasonable point. The tenant-right has 
gone up from a mutual sense of justice from man to man; and | 

eard one of the best landlords in Ireland speak of it with appro- 
bation. There are, however, some drawbacks upon its general good- 
effects, inasmuch as the payment tends to cripple the new tenant, and 
ae on the estate a stranger, who may not be acceptable to the 
andlord,” 


Other writers upon the custom of Tenant Right in the 
North of Ireland, assign its origin to different causes 
and different dates. One, and a very probable theory, 
makes it remount to the times of the Revolution-Settle- 
ment in Ireland, viz., the concluding decade of the seventeenth 
century. William the Third’s followers, and the Scotch and 
English colonists who, then and afterwards, settled on the 
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forfeited lands of the Catholics, were much too sturdy men to 
consent to step exactly into the customs of the native yeo- 
manry, and agree to hold their lands at will, or on an inse- 
cure tenure by lease. ‘I'hey insisted upon a security of a more 
permanent and enduring nature, and their settlement in Ireland, 
and the conciliation of their support to the new order of things, 
were objects of paramount importance to the Revolution Go- 
vernment; and the custom of ‘“Tenant Right,” as thenceforward 
practised in the North, even down to our own times, was the 
method devised for satisfying their requirements. 

Such is another account of its origin. ‘There are still fur- 
ther variances of story on the subject ; but we have so much 
more to do with the actual practice of the custom than with 
speculations about its origin, that we must leave our readers to 
seek further information for themselves upon the latter, if they 
feel any further curiosity. 

The late Mr. O’Connell drew up a report on this subject, 
which was published in April, 1845, which contains the follow- 
ing statements :— 

“That it appears from the Report and Kvidence of the 
Devon Commissioners, and of the Committee on the ‘Townland 
Valuation of Ireland, that throughout the greater part of 
Ulster the practice of Tenant-Right prevails, and that along 
with it are found industry, comfort, and peacee * * That 
according to the practice of this right, rio ‘person can get into 
the occupation of a farm without paying the previous occupier 
the price of his right of occupation or good will, whether the land 
be held by lease or at will. That on the ejectment of any 
occupying tenant, he receives the full selling value of 
his Tenant-right, less by any arrears due to the landlord ; 
but this does not extend to middlemen. 

“That the same custom, unrecognised as it is by law, pre- 
vents the landlord who has bought the Tenant-right, or 
otherwise got into possession of a farm, from setting it at 
such an increase of rent as to displace Tenant-right. Thus, 
middlemen are almost unknown, and the effect of competition 
Sor land is principally to increase the value of the Tenant-right, 
not the amount of the rent. 

“ That Tenant-right eassts even in unimproved land, and that 
jive years’ purchase is an ordinary payment for the Tenant-right 
of such land, while fifteen or twenty years’ purchase is often 
given for the tenant-right of highly improved farms. 

“That, nevertheless, this right 1s regarded. by many of the 
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present landlords of Ulster with jealousy and dislike ; that 
several of them have endeavoured to shackle and reduce this 
right; that some of them on the borders of the custom 
counties, have tried, with success, to abolish it, and that ‘ 
is im danger’ [in the words of The Northern Whig) ‘ of being 
Srittered away in course of years, and no equivalent provided in 
its stead.’ } 

“ That one witness, Mr. Handcock, agent to Lord Lurgan’s 
Estates in the Counties of Down, Antrim and Armagh, makes 
the following impressive statement on the subject :— 

“¢ The disallowance of tenant-right is always attended with 
outrage. .....If systematic efforts were made amongst the pro- 
prietors of Ulster to invade tenant-right, all the force at disposal 
of the Horse Guards would be insufficient to keep the peace.’ ” | 
The following are some extracts from the general Hvidence 
alluded to by Mr. O’Connell. | 

Evidence of James Sinclair, Esq., J. P., Strabane, County 
Tyrone, before the Devon Commission. Page 743 of the 
Appendix of Evidence.— 

“19. You spoke of tenants improving very greatly, in the 
confidence that they shall not lose; do you think that the 
existenceof the Tenant-right gives them that confidence, and that 
they look to be remunerated by the sale of it P—I am sure of it. 

21. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the Tenant- 
right upon the country —It has some advantages, and certainly 
some disadvantages. One disadvantage is quite plain, that 
the tenant-right is frequently sold for a sum of money which 
is borrowed, and which hangs as a heavy weight upon the 
incoming tenant, sometimes to his ruin. But that being out 
of the way, I think the thing is a very valuableand useful custom. 

‘22. Can you give any statement of what you consider the 
price or value of it, compared to the years’ rent or the acre? 
——I do not believe there would be any general rule ; but within 
this fortnight, a man in a mountain district that belongs to 
myself, came for some timber to build a house. I had never 
seen him, nor heard of him defore ; but on enquiring who he 
was, I learnt he had given £80 for a farm without a lease, that 
paid £3 a-year.” | 

Francis O’Netit, Esq. same County, (p. 764.) 

“47. What, in your opinion, is the effect of the tenant- 
right ?—I think the tenant-right has a very good effect 
both for the landlord and tenant, for when the tenant has a 
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right in his land it makes him more punctual in his pay- 
ment; when he has the interest of four, five, or six years 
urchase, the landlord need not lose; he may insist upon 
eing paid ; it secures the tenant and encourages him to make 
improvements. Upona great deal of this estate there are 
no leases at all; and I have known tenants to make im- 
provements in the confidence, that if they made improve- 
ments, they should have the leave to sell. 

“48, What is the value of the tenant-right either by the 
year’s rent or by the acre?——-Generally from seven to ten 
years’ purchase is given: some having no leases are limited 
to five years by the landlord. There has been. a. regulation 
made in this neighbourhood, that those who have no lease 
should not get more that five years’ purchase; those who 
- have leases get from 7 to 10.; I have known twelve years’ 
given where the land was well situated, and the houses in 
good order. If he paid £7 a year rent, he would get £70 
or £100 going out; it would depend on the condition that 
the farm and house where in.” 

(Mr. Grirrita, government Engineer and Valuator.) 

“68, Iam aware of a great number of instances where 
very considerable sums of money have been given for what 
is called the tenant-right to a farm held at will; thusa 
tenant wishing to leave the country, sells bis tenant-right to 
his farm to another. I have known as high as £20 an acre 
given for the purchase of the tenant-right. 

10. Mention the counties in which you know that prac- 
tice to prevailP—The counties in which I know it to 
prevail are, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Tyrone, and Sligo. 
It prevails to a'certain extent in the adjoining counties, but 
not to the same extent as it does in these, as far as I am 
aware, 

_ Tl. Can you state whether that payment has reference to 
Improvements which may have taken place ?—I believe to 
possession alone ; in some instances it may have regard to 
improvements, but generally it is for possession alone. 

72. In the case of a landlord resuming his land, is there 
any custom of making any payment of that kind ?—lIt is 
usual for the landlord to pay the full amount of what the 
tenant could obtain from others for the tenant-right. 

b 73. Have you observed these purchases made, even where 
¢ outgoing tenant was giving at the time a high rent ?— 
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IT have known it in the county of Armagh, where I con- 
ceived that the rent paid was-a full rent, one-third abve 
my valuation. 

74. And get a largesum is paid for the privilege of pay. 
ing that rent P—It was, but much more is given for a tenant. 
right upon one estate than another; the amount frequently 
depends upon the character of the landlord or of the 
family.” 

theteis CraNnFIELD, Agent to Lord Powerscourt. 

36.—“ TI think there isa manifest benefit to the tenant 
and in some respects to the landlord, whose rent is always 
secured. In other places a tenant threatened with an eject- 
ment, gathers up all he can and runs away: whereas under 
this system such tenants are most anxious to make a settle- 
ment at once. If a tenant does go away, there are many 
ready to pay up the arrears. On the other hand the landlord 
cannot put eight or ten tenants out, and make a good large 
farm for a respectable person, without either breaking the 
custom or repurchasing his estate.” 

Very Rev. Dean Stannus, Agent to Lord Hertford. 

“I should wish to see tenant-right upheld. It is that 
which has kept up the properties in the North of Ireland 
over the properties elsewhere. It is a security for the tenant 
in the first instance, and reconciles him to much of what are 
called grievances in other parts of the country.” 

There are many other portions of the very interesting 
evidence upon this subject which we would much desire to 
quote, did space permit. But we have given enough not 
ri to shew what the custom really is, but also the very 
high opinion entertained of it by witnesses quite other than 
partizans of the ‘tenant-class. 

_ It is a very grave matter—deserving of the deepest con- 
sideration—to eee altogether by, as in fact not only the 
Government Bill of last session, but Mr. Sharman Cen 
ford’s a oN measure practically did,—an existing, and 
long established, and long tried custom, to the beneficial 
operation of which such testimony has been borne. No 
sounder maxim can there be than that which teaches the true 
statesman, when compelled to make changes in legislation, 
to do so as much upon old and well recognized bases 
as possible ; and seek rather to improve upon what he finds 
established, than to uproot and destroy, for the purposes of 
reconstruction, — 
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The Tenant-League do indeed affect to include the custom 
of Tenant-Right in their demands. But their leaders and 
country advocates have concurred upon several occasions, in 
publicly declarin that they did not consider the Northern 
Tenant-Right as by any means sufficient ; or as worth much 
in comparison with the crude, patchwork measure which 
they call “ Sharman Crawford’s Bill.” And supposing, for 
a moment, that they were sincere in the casual and passing 
mention of the Northern custom, which is all they concede 
to it in their “‘ Bill,” it would be but a new proof of their 
inaptitude in all that regards statesmanship and practical 
legislation, to include two systems of land law in the one 
measure ; viz., the system of “ Zenant-Right,” and.that of 
“compensation for improvements,” with the expectation that 

_ the two could -possibly co-exist, or even alternatively exist. 
One or the other would necessarily come to be the rule for 
all Ireland. : Aero 

“Tenant right ”as described in the quotations we have last 
given, would seem tohave at least one rai undeniable 
recommendation about it, namely, that it would practically 
“work itself,” were a law passed declaratory of the custom, as we 
have just stated it; and by enacting that henceforth 
it should be practised in all cases between landlord and 
tenant, there would be noneed of the intricate, unwieldy, 
expensive and vexatious forms, inquisitions and adjudications, 
such as the leaguers “ Bill,” or even Mr. Napier’s proposed 
measure, would inevitably- and obviously require. The tenant 
having toleave his farm, would get the best purchaser he 
could ; and it would have been his interest to keep the land in 
heart up to the ‘latest moment; as thereby he would have a 
more valuable article to bring to market. The landlord would 
secure his arrears out of the purchase-money, the in-coming 

tenant would know that he had security for his expenditure 
on entrance, in the certainty he would immediatey acquire of 
being safe from ejectment himself, save by a similar process of 
sale of the holding in the market; and the out-going tenant 
would depart to seek his fortune elsewhere, with a fair sum 
of money in his pocket. ic 

During the 140, or 150, years that it was in general practice, 
benefitting and enriching the counties that admitted it, no 
legal interference whatever, nor even any voluntary arbitration 
Was admitted, or sought for. The system worked itself, and 
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IT have known it in the county of Armagh, where I con- 
ceived that the rent paid was.a full rent, one-third  abve 
my valuation. 

74. And get a largesum is paid for the privilege of pay. 
ing that rent >—It was, but much more is given for a tenant. 
right upon one estate than another; the amount frequently 
depends upon the character of the landlord or of the 
family.” 

Captain CranFieLp, Agent to Lord Powerscourt. 

36.—“I think there is a manifest benefit to the tenant 
and in some respects to the landlord, whose rent is always 
secured. In other places a tenant threatened with an eject- 
ment, gathers up all he can and runs away: whereas under 
this system such tenants are most anxious to make a settle- 
ment at once. If a tenant does go away, there are many 
ready to pay up the arrears. On the other hand the landlord 
cannot put eight or ten tenants out, and make a good large 
farm for a respectable person, without either breaking the 
custom or repurchasing his estate.” 

Very Rev. Dean Stannus, Agent to Lord Hertford. 

*T should wish to see tenant-right upheld. It is that 
which has kept up the properties in the North of Ireland 
over the properties elsewhere. It is a security for the tenant 
in the first instanee, and reconciles him to much of what are 
called grievances in other parts of the country.” 

There are many other portions of the very interesting 
evidence upon this subject which we would much desire to 
quote, did space permit. But we have given enough not 
only to shew what the custom really is, but also the very 
high opinion entertained of it by witnesses quite other than 
partizans of the tenant-class. 

_ It is a very grave matter—deserving of the deepest con- 
sideration—to pass altogether by, as in fact not only the 
Government Bill of last session, but Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford’s a measure practically did,—an existing, and 
long established, and long tried custom, to the beneficial 
operation of which such testimony has been borne. No 
sounder maxim can there be than that which teaches the true 
statesman, when compelled to make changes in legislation, 
to do so as much upon old and well recognized bases 
as possible ; and seek rather to improve upon what he finds 
established, than to uproot and destroy, for the purposes of 
reconstruction, 
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The Tenant-League do indeed affect to include the custom 
of Tenant-Right in their demands. But their leaders and 
country advocates have concurred upon several occasions, in 
publicly declaring that they did not consider the Northern 
Tenant-Right as by any means sufficient ; or as worth much 
in comparison with the crude, patchwork measure which 
they call “ Sharman Crawford’s Bill.” And supposing, for 
a moment, that they were sincere in the casual and passing 
mention of the Northern custom, which is all they concede 
to it in their “* Bill,” it would be but a new proof of their 
inaptitude in all that regards statesmanship and practical 
legislation, to include two systems of land law in the one 
measure ; viz., the system of “ Zenant-Right,” and that of 
“compensation for improvements,” with the expectation that 


the two could ‘possibly co-exist, or even alternatively exist. 


One or the other would necessarily come to be the rule for 
all Ireland. oO 

“Tenant right as described in the quotations we have last 
given, would seem tohave atleast one entirely undeniable 
recommendation about it, namely, that it ae practically 
“work itself,” were a law passed declaratory of the custom, as we 
have just stated it; and by enacting that henceforth 
it should be practised in all cases between landlord and 
tenant, there would be noneed of the intricate, unwieldy, 
expensive and vexatious forms, inquisitions and adjudications, 
such as the leaguers “ Bill,” or even Mr. Napier’s proposed 
measure, would inevitably- and obviously require. The tenant 
having toleave his farm, would get the best purchaser he 
could; and it would have been his ¢nterest to keep the land in 
heart up to the ‘latest moment; as thereby hewould have a 
more valuable article to bring to market. The landlord would 
secure his arrears out of the purchase-money, the in-coming 
tenant would know that he had security for his expenditure 
on entrance, in the certainty he would immediatey acquire of 
being safe from ejectment himself, save by a similar process of 
sale of the holding in the market; and the out-going tenant 
would depart to seek his fortune elsewhere, with a fair sum 
of money in his pocket. 

During the 140, or 150, years that it was in general practice, 
benefitting and enriching the counties that admitted it, no 
legal interference whatever, nor even any voluntary arbitration 
Was admitted, or sought for. The system worked itself, and 
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would do so still, were it saved from recent encroachments 
where it has existed, and established by law in the districts 
in which hitherto it was unknown. 

The most specious of the objections that have been made to 
it can be briefly stated, and as briefly met. First, it is said, that 
the incoming tenant is impoverished by it, and thereby rendered 
unable to improve. The independent and prosperous condition 
of the farms and farmers in the north of Ireland, where the 
custom prevailed, isa direct answer. If anything additional 
were needed, it would be enough to remind the objector that 
if the new tenant find he has a bad bargain, he can seld in his 
éurn. And all who are cognizant of the condition of tenants 
under the state of things that has prevailed in other parts of 
Ireland, where tenant-right is unknown, will at once 
concede, that it would be difficult for the tenant under the 
Northern custom to be more, or as much, impoverished thereby, 
as his fellows in the other districts alluded to, where no such 
custom has been acknowledged. 

The restriction on the landlord’s entire liberty of action and 
disposal of his lands, is the next point most urged by way of 
objection, yet the evidence is distinct, that there was no 
impediment in the way of his obtaining a better rent from the 
new tenant ; nor of preventing the entry of one whom he 
disliked, And a statutory provision might easily be made to give 
him power to object even to the third or fourth person presented 
to him for entry; with, however,a proviso in favor of the outgoing 
tenant, that he should not be the loser by being compelled to 
accept ultimately, without compensation, a purchaser at a lower 
price than the rejected candidates had offered: the only real 
restriction—and its benefit will scarcely be questioned— 
would be, that a landlord would cease to have the arbitrary 
power of total extermination now possessed, and too often 
exercised. 

He would be secure in his rent, and in his arrears of rent, if 
any. His ground would be kept in good heart by the tenant, 
for his own sake, as before shown. The tenant would be enlisted 
in the landlord’s cause against the practice “ of subletting,” 
hitherto and otherwise legislated against in vain. He would 
be very careful how he crowded his holding with cottiers, 
when he knew that in the exact ratio of their number and po- 
verty, would the sedding value of his own holding decrease ; the 
more so as this impoverished class would, themselves, claim 4 
“Tenant-Right” against him, 
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We were about toclose our remarks when another pamphlet con- 
nected with their subject, and written by Mr. Scully, M.P. for 
the County of Cork, reached us; the pamphlet is entitled, Free 
Trade in Land Explained. The substance of it is a speech deliv- 
ered by the honorable and learned gentleman himself in the 
House of Commons in June last, explaining a proposed measure 
of his, entitled, the ‘Transfer of Land Bill. At page 35 of this 
Reported Speech, we find the following summary of the chief 
provisions of the measure : 

« These provisions are few in number. The first four clauses 
propose to allow any owner of land to obtaina Parliamentary title 
so as to enable him to transfer his land or any portions of it, at 
any future period, without delay or expense. The first clause en- 
ables every landowner to apply to the land Tribunal, to be consti- 
tute under the proposed act, in order to have his land brought un- 
der its operation ; and then if the tribunal think fit to grant his 
request, they will direct afull investigation to be made, as to the 
title and the existing state and circumstances of the land ; and 
should they find that he has a full title as owner, they then may 
order that the land, or any part of it, shall be brought under 
this act, and thenceforth such land shall remain under its ope- 
ration. 

“The next section declares that, when land is once brought 
under the operation of the act, no person shall thereafter be at 
liberty to embarrass it by any future settlement, or trust ; or to 
create any of those various charges which tend to make titles 
toland so very complicated in these countries. This clause 
will not interfere with the power to grant leases : but counter- 
parts must be deposited with the tribunal. 

“The 3rd clause enables the owner of any land brought under 
the act, to apply to the court for an order, declaring all exist- 
ing estates and charges affecting it; and this order shall give 
parliamentary title; and every person entitled to any estate or 
charge mentioned in the order, may obtain from the tribunal, 
a certificate of his interest. 

“The 4th section authorizes any person, who is entered as 
owner of any estate, to have it transferred to another person, 
by a simple entry in the books of the tribunal. 

“With regard to the charges on land, viz: mortgages, legacies, 
(uit rents, tithe rent charges, annuities, judgements, recogni- 
Zalices, crown bonds, decrees of court, ordersandrules, the 5th and 
bth clauses direct them to be converted into one simple class of 
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charge, to be called Laud Debentures ; issuable only to a Limited 
extent.” 

Such, in its main features, is the measure which Mr. Vincent 
Scully’s legal and chancery experience, superadded to his exper. 
ience as a landholder and a considerable landlord, induces hin, 
as he declares in his speech, to propose as a remedy for the 
‘many ills that (2a Lredand) the land is heir to”! 

Obviously it isa measure not capable of any immediate ap- 
plication ; and quite of too large a character in the alterations 
it propounds, to be very quickly digested, if at all, by the House 
of Commons—that House in which there prevails so marked a 
dread of any change, not of microscopic dimensions and most 
gradual operation. On these grounds we would be dis-inclined 
to give it much consideration here, even did space permit, and 
would rather reserve it to be dealt with at a future time, and 
in another way. | 

Mr. Scully is entitled to exceeding credit for the great and 
careful elaboration that he has evidently bestowed upon the pam- 
plilet, and for the ability he has displayed, as well as for, undoubt- 
edly, histhorough honesty of purpose: whatever may be the judg- 
ment on the measure itself, either in its details, or as to the 
principles it is declared to be based upon, there is no doubt 
whatever of the importance of the subject matter, of its great and 
vital interest to most important classes in this and other coun- 
tries, and of the good that must flow from the thorough discus- 
sion which it helps to promote of social problems daily assum- 
ing greater magnitude, and more and more imperatively needing 
solution. 

In brief, we have the following amongst other difficulties as 
to this proposed measure. Ist, The very practical difficulty of 
getting it through Parliament, at least in any reasonable time. 
2ud, The fact that giving mere facilities (by Zand debentures) 
for dorrowing, is a doubtful way of clearing indebted estates; 
and that the truly desirable object of a cheap and facile transfer 
of land does not require a debenture-system. 3rd, That these 
debentures would soon display the same tendency to agglo- 
merate among a few wealthy persons, which inevitably occurs 
whenever small portions of property are in the market in4 
country like this, where the possession of large estates 1 the 
directest road to rank and honors. This tendency is already 
markedly obviousin the working of the “Freehold Land Societies 
of which Mr. Scully writes. 4th, The certainty of reviving 
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the battles of the “Currency-Doctors” the moment that Parlia- 
ment should decide on inaking these debentures “ marketable 
and negotiable securities”; to say nothing of the certain stimulus 
that would ensue, to all manner of jobbing speculation. 

Other weighty objections suggest themselves ; but with these 
we rest for the present, not considering, as we observed before, 
that the scheme is available at thistime, if it even be capable of 
being ultimately made so for its professed objects. 

In conclusion, there remains but to remark, that in 
the review of the various plans for amended Land _ Legisla- 
tion which we have offered in this paper, we have 
necessarily had to avow a certain preference ; but a preference 
which is to be qualified in the minds of our readers by under- 
standing it as only comparative. In a healthy state of 
things land-contracts ought not to be the subject of legislation 
at all, but should be left to free, mutual agreement. Undoubt- 
edly, a healthy state of things cannot be said to prevail, or have 
prevailed in Ireland, and all parties are now beginning to agree 
that “something must be done.” Our impression is, that it 
would be well if all parties first looked into the generad condi- 
tion of their country in all its relations and interests; and 
examined whether some large, a//-reaching change in the ma- 
nagement of her affairs, ought not to be sought for, rather than 
a particular interference and meddling with one interest alone. 
The cost of effort would not be greater in the general than in 
the particular case ; and while amendment in the latter might, 
nay could, be only temporary as well as partial—(inasmuch as 
the unsatisfactory state of other relations and interests would in- 
vitably re-act, and soon diminish or destroy the improvement 
in one) a great general measure would tend to restore capital 
to the country, and cause it to circulate throughout all the rami- 
fications of industry, and by giving vitality to the core of the 
body politic, invigorate its every limb, even to the utmost 
extremities, 

_ The devising and application of such a measure would be 
indeed a work worthy of the study and attention of those who 
aspire to be the leaders and instructors of the people, in and 
out of Parliament, and would save us from the legislative 
labyrinth into which we at present seem fated, during the ap- 
proaching Session, to be plunged in the research, certainly 
vexatious, and too probably fruitless, of a specific nostrum for 
4 particular evil. 














ART. 1V.—PLUNKET. 


Gratran, Froop, Curran, Busue,—glorious names that in 
other days swayed the Irish multitude, and guided the policy 
of the National party,—all have passed away, and now the 
great spirit that lingered longest, connecting the Pigmies of 
the present with the Titans of the past, is gone—and_ the fame 
of Prunxer is a memory of the dead. 

There are men whose biography is but the history of their 
country ; the events of their existence devoted to public affairs 
cannot be separated from the-events of the Nation, -and thus 
the recorded epochs in the lives of Cromwell, of Monk, of 
Hampden, of Somers, of Marlborough, of Walpole, of Pitt, of 
Fox, of Sheridan, of Grattan, of Wellington, of O’Connell, are 
the history of the country in their eras ; and to this roll of men, 
who, for good or evil, have ruled the destinies of these King- 
doms, we may add that of William Conyngham Plunket. 

He was the last great man of a period when to be champion 
in the public cause of Ireland was to prove one’s claim to hon- 
esty, to eloquence, and to the most stainless patriotism. In 
that age Irish popular movements showed the ominous and de- 
termined resolves of a people; now these movements are but 
the idiot mouthings of a thoughtless rabble, with bucolic priests 
and Dublin newspaper adventurers for Tribunés,—then a Nation 
spoke, and its leaders were the truest, the ablest, and the wisest 
men of the country and of the period; of these leaders Plun- 
ket was amongst the foremost. 

Commencing life a poor man, he became independent in 
purse through his own professional efforts. Loving Ireland 
more than his own interest, he spurned bribes the most sedu- 
cing, and place and patronage the most fascinating in their 
golden splendor. With genius of the brightest order he com- 
bined all the graces of the rhetorician, and all the erudition of 
the scholar. To a perfect knowledge of men he added the 
readiest, the keenest, and the most polished satire. To a most 
exquisite and refined wit, he could draw aid, when occasion re- 
quired, from a fund of broad, buoyant, national humor. In 
the Legislature he was, from the first, distinguished as a pro- 
found, and accurate, and eloquent orator ; as a debater he was 
ready, well informed and dauntless ; as a patriot, aud as a soldier 
of freedom, he was amongst the most distinguished of those 
who, word by word, contested the enactment of the Legislative 
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Union. Thus too he bore himself in the English Houses of 
Parliament ; and whilst others, his fellow countrymen, for- 
got, in these assemblies, the older and the nobler principles they 
had professed in their native Legislature, Plunket was ever 
Irish in heart, Irish in deed, Irish always and in every thing. 

When the Act of Union was carried he felt that all efforts 
to obtain its repeal, must, in that age at least, fail disgracefully, — 
tending but to weaken the connection of the Kingdoms, and 
exposing the efforts of the Irish party to the suspicion of rais- 
ing a factious opposition. United with the Grenville Adminis- 
tration, he became the advocate of the Irish people, and de- 
serted none of those principles of his past life by which he had 
secured the honestly earned titles of patriot, and of true-souled 
Irishman. : 

From the first hour of his entrance into the world of politics 
to that day, when, amidst the regrets of all the Nation, he re- 
tired from the public service, he was ever the same. He relin- 
quished his post as -Chancellor with régret,—it was the 
last which enabled him to serve his country, and it was the 
only tie that bound him to life, and reminded him of the fame 
and glory of the past by years. Although he was illustrious in 
the Legislature, yet to the Courts of Law we must follow him, 
if we would appreciate and observe the ‘‘ coronam multiplicem, 
judicium erectum, crebras assensiones, multas admirationes, ri- 
sum cum velit, cum velit fletum, in Scena Roscium.” 

About the year 1725, the Rev. Patrick Plunket was Minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Congregation of Glennan, in the County 
of Monaghan. His son Thomas was born in the year 1725, 
and educated at the University of Glasgow. This Thomas 
Plunket was licensed by the Presbytery of Monaghan in the 
year 1747, and was called unaminously to become the Minister 
of the Congregation of Inniskillen, on the 81st day of 
July, 1748. : 

Thomas Plunket had married a young lady of his own 
persuasion, a Miss Mary Conyngham, and in the year 1750, she 
bore him a son named Patrick, who was afterwards 
distinguished as a physician, and attended the illustrious 
Lord Charlemont in his last illness; and in the month of 
January, 1764, a second son was born, and baptised William 
Conyngham Plunket. ) 

Thomas Plunket held the office of Minister, over the Innis- 
killen Congregation, until the year 1768. During these 
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twenty-years he received calls from various Congregations, but 
could not be induced to leave his old friends in Inniskillen, un- 
til he accepted, after many solicitations, the call of the Con- 
gregation of Strand-street, Dublin, which was dated the 23rd 
day of November, 1768, and he then became the colleague of 
the Rev. Doctor Moody. 

He was a man of ability and learning, and was a humorist 
of the quaintest class; being, both in Inniskillen and in Dublin, 
the warm friend of that most erratic of churchmen, the 
Rev. Philip Skelton, the curate of “ Premium” Madden, and 
rector of Fintona.* 

‘The Rev. Thomas Plunket continued in the Ministership of 
the Strand-street Congregation during the ten succeeding years, 
and died in the year 1778, aged about fifty-three. From one 
who knew him well we learn, that “his eminent 
gifts as a Preacher, peculiar talent of -wit, and con- 
versational powers, added to his zeal in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, and great political knowledge, obtained 
for him the friendship and intimate intercourse of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in Ireland. His society was eagerly courted, 
and his opinon consulted, by the most eminent statesmen and 
Parliamentary leaders of that period. His character was a 
rare union of natural talents of the highest order, combined 
with the most winning gentleness of disposition, and truly 
christian kindness of heart.” “a : 

The Rev. Mr. Plunket was not a fortunate man in life, and 
he died poor, leaving to his children as a heritage, but an 
honest name, and industry, and genius. The Congregation of 
Strand-street chapel saw that the family of their late Minister 
was not well off in worldly riches, and they enabled the chil- 
dren to commence life independently: with that honor 
which ever distinguished Plunket, he in after life repaid the 
sums thus advanced, and when debt pressed upon the public 
chapel fund of his old friends, he presented them with a sum 
of over £500, to enable them to discharge their liabilities. 

In the year 1781, William Conyngham Plunket entered 
Trinity College, and amongst the most remarkable of his circle 
were Bushe, Doctor Miller, author of Zhe Philosophy of History, 


Peter Burrowes, and the late William Magee, Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


*For an interesting sk 5 > oVIEW 
, g sketch of Skelton, see, Irrs > Review 
Vol. I11. No. 11, pp. 708, 710, sh ie u QuarTeRiy It 
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Of the brilliant corps of distinguished men who first proved 
their ability in the College Historical Society, Plunket was 
amongst the most famous. Whilst Grattan, Baron Smith, 
Lord Wellesley, and other Irishmen had received, or were re- 
ceiving education at either of the two great English Universities, 
Plunket was reared in our Irish institution ; and if he were 
there exposed tothe evils of exclusiveism, he was at the same 
time enabled to study the character of the Nation’s mind, and to 
measure his mental strength with those who might afterwards 
be his opponents, his rivals, or his followers, in the forum or 
the senate. 

His progress in the College course was not remarkable ; hav- 
ing selected the Law as his profession, he entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
about the year 1784, and was called to the Irish Bar in Hilary 
Term, 1787. 

For some few years he worked quietly on; but the grave, 
deep, far-seeing spirit was neither slumbering nor quiescent. 
Plunket saw fools, and scoundrels mounting to the high places 
of the political world around him. The surging tide of the 
public indignation had heaved and roared, and the wild dreams 
of freedom,—a la Frangais, had disturbed the Irish people, 
and had begun to startle the government from that false se- 
curity into which the easy seduction of the Volunteers had 
soothed them. But the Minister could not be blind or deaf to 
the fact, that the Volunteers had taught the Nation one great, 
plain, lesson,—that a comprehensive and perfect measure of 
Parliamentary Reform was needed for the protection of Irish 
trade, and for the security of Irish iadiiserdiebe. 

In the year 1798 the Irish nation thought thus. The two 
great parties in the legislature, those who were the slaves of 
the Minister, and those who were called the Charlemont 
Whigs, that is, those who were for the free and independent 
action of Ireland, sought anxiously for recruits among the 
young, and intellectually able, of the out-door world. Lord 
Charlemont had ever been desirous of securing the new talent 
that, year by year, sprang up from College, and from the Bar. 
His borough—Charlemont—had ever been at the command of 

the national party ; in the year 1775 Grattan had been re- 
turned as its parliamentary representative. Grattan had saved 
the country, hadcreated itsindependencein 1782; and once more 
Lord Charlemont had another opportunity of rendering his 
borough — He saw that Plunket was a man made for 
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clash of the Legislature of the period. Young men were 

needed by the popular party ; Grattan was no longer vigorous, 

as in the days when his hand was as ready upon the pistol or 
the rapier, as his eloquence was quick, ardent, and overwhelm. 
ing m the House. Dissensions had sprung up between the 
national leaders, and if these differences should increase, the 
cause Of Ireland was lost—for who, without a party at his 
back, save one young and dauntless, with fame to make, could 
beard that terrible Castlereagh, with his cold, keen sneer, his 
unchanging enmity to a foe, and his unflinching, sterling, un- 
doubted personal courage. T’o encounter Castlereagh, a common 
bully, such as Egan, wasuseless—Castlereagh would meet him as 
readily as could be desired ; but what Castlereagh could not 
endure was an opponent who possessed the ability to launch 
against him before the eager House, all the scathing scorn, con- 
tempt, and insult, that invective, “in order,” and made irresist- 
ible by the support of facts, could express. Such an ally as 
this was Plunket, when he entered Parliament as Member for 
the borough of Charlemont. 

He was one of those who with Grattan, Bushe, Wallace, 
Smily, and Goold, contributed to the weekly organ of the na- 
tionalists, entitled The Anti-Union, and as a specimen of the 
style of political writing in vogue at this period, we insert the 
following extract from his letter, signed ‘ Sheelagh,” which ; 
appeared in the third number of that journal, Tuesday, Janv- "1 
ary lst, 1799. The letter purports to bé written by a young 
girl named Sheelagh, who is about to be married, against her 
will, toa Mr. Bull, Sheelagh is Ireland, Mr. Bull, Eng- 
land, and the marriage, the proposed Union, and the entire 
letter is conceived in a humorous and ironical style, worthy ol 
Swift. After detailing the many schemes employed, and slan- 
ders and falsehoods circulated by the friends of Bull, to blast 

her character, and thus in fact compel her to unite her for- 
tunes with those of her detested suitor, she continues :— 
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“ But, sir, conceive,I beg of you, the ridiculousness of this overture. 
Ito marry Mr Bull! Mr Bull, whom, in the year 1783, when _he was 
tolerably vigorous, and reasonably wealthy, and well reputed, I woul 
have rejected with contempt! r Bull, now that he has had re 
peated fits of the falling sickness, and that a commission of bank- 
rupts is ready to issue against him !—I could not have believed the 
proposal serious, if the old gentleman himself had not gravely avowed 
it, Hear, I beg of you, the inducements which he holds out to me 
There is to be no cohabitation, for we are still to continue to live 02 
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different sides of the water—no reduction of expenses, for our sepa- 
rate establishments are still to be kept up—all my servants to be paid 
by me, but to take their orders from him—the entire profits of my trade 
tobesubject to his management, and applied in discharge of his debts— 
my family estate to be assigned to him, without any settlement being 
made on me or my issue, or any provision for the event of a separation. 
He tells me, at the same time, that I am to reap great advantages, the 
particulars of which he does not think proper to disclose, and that, in 
the mean time, I must agree to the match, and that a settlement shall 
hereafter be drawn up _—_ to his directions, and by his lawyers. 
This, you will say, is rather an extraordinary carte anche, from an in- 
solvent gentleman, passed his grand climacteric, to a handsome 

oung woman of good character and easy circumstances. But this 
is not all ; the pride of the negotiation is equal to its dishonesty, 
for, though I am beset and assailed in private, and threatened with 
actual force if I do not consent to this unnatural alliance, yet, in 
order to save the feelings of the Bull family, and to afford the 


pretext for an inadequate settlement, I am desired, in despite of all 


maiden precedent, to make the first public advances, and to 
supplicate, as a boon, that he will gratify my amorous desires, 
and condescend to receive me cm my appurtenances under 
his protection. Still one of the principal features of this odious trans- 
action remains to be detailed ; would you believe it, that this old sin- 
ner, several years ago, married a lady,* who, though of harsh visage 
and slender fortune, was of honourable parentage and good character, 
and who is, at this hour, alive, and treated by him with every mark 
of slight and contumely—and it is worthy of observation, that many of 
the clauses in the articles, which were very carefully drawn up previous 
to his marriage with this lady, have been scandalously violated by him.” 

These were effective arguments, clothed in an admirably 
adapted style, and in the House Plunket was equally 
successful. ‘Truly he was, as Curran designated him, the Irish 
Gylippus, in whom were concentrated all the energies and all 
the talents of his country. He was not a Grattan, a Curran, a 
Bushe, a Flood, but he was so keen, so ready, SO vigorous, so 
demonstrative, so unlike any one distinguished man of the 
time, and yet. so completely the equal of each, that none compared 
him to, or measured him by the same standards as those of the 
other champions of the Irish Independence. The first question 
worthy of his ability on which he addressed the House, was that 
momentous one—The Union. , 

Defeated in their first effort at denationalization, the 
Government party determined to succeed in their second 
attempt against the existence of the Irish Legislature. Every 


art that could corrupt, every bribe that could seduce, was 


employed ; and Castlereagh, like Milton’s Lucifer, would ruin 
* This reference to the Scottish Union is a capital hit. 
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that honor which he himself had lost, and the possession of 
which, by others, formed a canker to his peace. 

These arts, and these bribes, were thus, in the second 
Union debate, laid bare by Plunket :— 


«‘ The public will not easily forget that memorable day, when the 
usher of the black rod was stationed within the doors of the com- 
mons, to watch the instant at which the houses assembled. The public 
will not easily forget the indecent precipitation with which the mes. 
sage from the throne was delivered, without allowing time even for 
the ordinary vote of thanks to you, Sir, for your conduct in that 
chair.—They will not easily forget, not the absence, but the dis. 
graceful flight, of the minister of the country, to avoid the exposure 
and the punishment of guilt. When the functions of this house were 
thus superseded, his excellency, for the first time, thought proper to 
inform them of the resolutions of the British Parliament; and he was 
further pleased to insinuate, that it would be a great satisfaction to 
him in his old age, if we would be so good as to adopt this measure of 
an incorporating union. I must for one beg to be excused from 
making quite so great a sacrifice, from mere personal civility, to any 
lord-lieutenant, however respectable he may be. The independence of 
a nation, Imust own, does not appear to me tobe exactly that kind 
of bagatelle, which is to be offered by way of compliment, either to 
the youth of the noble lord who honours us by his preserice in this 
house, or to the old age of the noble marquis, who occasionally sheds 
his setting lustre over the other : to the first I am disposed to say, in 
the words of Waller— 






































































‘I pray thee, gentle boy, 
Press me no more for that slight toy’— 


and to the latter, | might apply the language of Lady Constance— . 


* That's a good child—go to its grandam—give grandam kingdom—and its grandam will 
give it a plum, acherry, and a fig—there’s a good grandam’— 
I hope, therefore, Sir, I shall not be thought impolite, if I decline 
the offer of the constitution of Ireland, either as a garland 
to adorn the youthful brow of the secretary, or to’ be suspended over 
the pillow of the viceroy. Thus ended that never-to-be-forgotten 
session. What has since been done ? During the whole interval between 
the sessions, the same bare-faced system of parliamentarycorruption has 
been pursued—dismissals, promotions, threats, promises—in despite of 
all this, the minister feared he could not succeed in parliament, and he 
affected to appeal to what he had before despised, the sentiment of the 
people. When he was confident of a majority, the people were to be 
heard only through the constitutional medium of their representatives; 
when he was driven out of parliament, the sense of the people be- 
came every thing. Bribes were promised to the catholic clergy— 
bribes were promised to the presbyterian clergy—lI trust they have 
been generally spurned with the contempt they merited. The 
noble lord understands but badly the genius of the religion in which 
he was educated—you held out hopes to the catholic body, which 
were never intended to be gratified ; regardless of the disappoiatment, 
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and indignation, and eventual rebellion, which you might kindle— 
regardless of every thing, provided the present paltry little object were 
obtained—in the same breath you held out professions to the protest- 
ant, equally delusive; and having thus prepared the way, the represent- 
ative of majesty set out on his mission, to court his sovereign, the 
majesty of the people. It is painful to dwell on that disgraceful, 
expedition—no place too obscure to be visited—no rank too low to 
be. courted—-no threat too vile to be refrained from—the counties 
not sought to be legally convened by their sheriffs—no attempt to 
collect the ehbtnsbed suffrage of the intelligent and independent part 
of the community—public addresses sought for from petty villages 
—and private signatures smuggled from public counties—and how 
procured ? By the influence of absentee landlords ; not over the 
affections, but over the terrors, of their tenantry, by griping agents 
and revenue-officers—and after all this mummery had been exhausted, 
after the lustre of royalty had been tarnished by this vulgar inter- 
course with the lowest of the rabble, after every spot had been se- 
lected where a paltry address could be procured, and every place 


avoided, where a manly sentiment could be encountered, after 


abusing the names of the dead, and forging the signatures of the 
living, after polling the inhabitant of the gaol and calling out against 
the parliament the suffrages of those who dare not come in to sign 
them till they had got their protections in their pocket, after em- 
ploying the revenue officer to threaten the publican that he should 
e marked as a victim, and the agent to terrify the shivering 
tenant with the prospect of his turf-bog being withheid, if he did not 
sign your addresses, after employing your military commanders, the 
uncontrolled arbiters of life and death, to hunt the rabble against 
the constituted authorities, after squeezing the lowest dregs of a po- 
pulation of near five millions, you obtained about five thousand sig- 
natures, three-fourths of whom affixed their names in surprise, ter- 
ror, or total ignorance of the subject; and after all this canvass of 
the people, and after all this corruption wasted on the parliament, 
and after all your boasting that you must carry the measure, by a 
triumphant majority, you do not dare to announce the subject in the 
speech from the throne. You talk of respect for our gracious sove- 
reign—I ask what can be a more gross disrespect than this tampering 
with the royal name—pledged to the English parliament to bring 
the measure before us at a proper opportunity—holding it out to us 
at the close of the last session, and not daring to hint it at the be- 
ginning of this ?Is it not notorious why you do not bring forward 
the measure now ? Because the fruits of your corruption have not 
yet blossomed, because you did not dare hazard the debate last ses- 
sion, in order to fill up the vacancies which the places bestowed by 
* avowedly for this question, had occasioned, and because you 
lave employed the interval in the same sordid traffic, and because 
you have a band of disinterested patriots waiting to come in and 
complete the enlightened majority, who are to vote away the liber- 
ties of Ireland.” 


Great in his cool, unyielding, desperate resolve, Castlereagh 
was determined that no obstacle should stay the fulfilinent of his 
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will. Baffled in the hope of preserving Ireland's Parliament, 
Plunket thundered against its bold betrayer all that fierce 
invective which told so effectually in the Imsh Commons, 
One can fancy Castlereagh surrounded by the men he had 
bought, and whom he despised, winecing beneath such scathing 
sarcasm as this comparison, drawn between his character and 
that of William Pitt. 


‘¢ The example of the prime minister of England, inimitable in its 
vices, may deceive the noble lord. The minister of England has his 
faults ; he abandoned in his latter years the principles of reform, by 
professing which he had obtained the early confidence of the people 
of England, and in the whole of his political conduct he has shown 
himself haughty and intractable ; but it must be admitted that he 
has shown himself by nature endowed with a towering and trans- 
cendant intellect, and that the vastness of his moral resources keeps 
pace with the magnificence and unboundedness of his i 1 
thank God, that it is much more easy for him to transfer his apos. 
tacy and his insolence, than his comprehension and sagacity ; and I 
feel the safety of my country in the wretched feebleness of her enemy. 
I cannot fear that the constitution which has been formed by the 
wisdom of sages, and cemented by the blood of patriots and of he- 
= is to be smitten to its centre by such a green and limber twig 
as this.” 


The covert sarcasm of these last words was terrible, but 
the application was easy to all present. The House was 
densely thronged ; Lady Castlereagh, in all her radiant beauty, 
was there, but, though some years married, she had borne no 
children, and the words, “ green and sapless twig,” struek 
home to Castlereagh’s heart with double force.* 


Again, Plunket thus shows the qualities of good and 
evil, as marking the character of the Minister :— 


‘* Sir, I confess I did at one time rejoice in the appointment of the 
noble lord, to the administration “of this country. When I per- 
ceived that wicked and destructive measures were in agitation, I re- 
joiced that an impotent and incapable instrument was selected for 
their execution: but I have ceased to entertain that feeling, be- 
cause, though 1 am as well convinced as I am of my own existence 
that he never can accomplish his measure, I see by woeful expe- 
rience that he may do infinite mischief in attempting it. Sir, there 
are no talents too mean—there are no powers too low for the accom- 
plishment of mischief—it is the condition of our nature—it is part of 
the mysterious and inscrutable dispensation of Providence, that 
talent, and virtue, and wisdom, are necessary for the achievement of 


— a ee 


* When Teeling’s mother implored mercy for her son, and when it 


was refused by Castlereagh, she said, —** 
youhave nochiia” d,—‘* But you cannot understand me, 
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great good ; but there is no capacity so vile or so wretched as not 
to be adequate to the perpetration of evil.” 


Against Castlereagh, and against his policy, all efforts 
were vain, and the Act of Legislative Union was passed. 

Plunket was anxious to become a Member of the United 
Parliaments, but having unsuccessfully contested the repre- 
sentation of ‘Trinity College, he retired for a time from 
public life, and devoted himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession. | 

His reputation as a lawyer was high, and as an advocate 
his ability was undoubted ; and when, in the year 1803, 
Robert Emmett was tried for High Treason, Plunket was 
selected as one of the counsel for the Crown. He had 
been intimate with many of the United Irishmen, in 1798, 
and had, with Curran, defended Henry Sheares, when tried 
in the July of that memorable year. He had said jocularly 
to Tone, as a knot of young barristers lounged in the hall,— 
“Well, Tone, remember all I ask of you is Carton,’’—refer- 
ring to the promised spoliation of the aristocracy in the 
projected revolution. A member of the Beresford family 
happened to stand by Plunket’s side at the moment—and 
Tone replied, “No, Plunket, the Duke’s my friend ; but I 
promise you Curraghmore.”* 

From this fact of a common acquaintanceship, it has been 
frequently asserted that Plunket was mtimate with most of the 
United Irishmen, that he was the friend of Emmett, and 
terrible slanders have arisen from this erroneous report. 
Emmett, as most of our readers are aware, was tried in the year 
1803, and they know that Lord Kilwarden was wnraieed! by 
one of the insurgents. 

The out-break was, doubtless, an atrocious folly. Men had 
still faint hopes that Pitt’s promise of Catholic Emancipation 
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* This seat and estate of the Waterford family appears to have been 
ay marked out for plunder by the rebels of all times. In the town 
of Carrick-on-Suir, in the month July, 1848, shortly before the Ballin- 
wad riot, half-a-dozen butchers were overheard arranging the portions 
> ey should select from the Curraghmore and Bessborough properties. It 
he pears that all was, in fancy, disposed of, and one of the party found 
pee not quite so well provided for as his fellow. patriots, but he 
: d rye exclaimed—‘‘ Never mind, a piece of Curraghmore isn’t bad, 
laa I’m short, be cripes, I'll take the Marchioness”’—he alluded to 
One, Waterford. Those who knew the country, from Waterford to 
“aes » and from Dungarvan to Mulinahone, in the summer of 1848, 

not consider that we at all exaggerate—we really state a simple fact. 
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might yet be fulfilled; all true lovers of the country were de. 
sirous that the bloody events of 1798 should be forgotten— 
and all felt that Emmett, by his insane, vaporing riot had re- 
tarded the fruition of the Sonmaat wishes of the national party. 
Plunket was indignant, and was, perhaps, not inclined to spare 
the feelings, or to favorthe escape of one who had, whilst 
risking his own life, perilled and injured the prosperity and 
peace of the country. Emmett, it is known, called no witness 
for the defence ; indeed it would have been useless to attempt 
the denial of his guilt,* but it was hoped that under these 
circumstances the Crown Counsel would not, a second time, 
appeal to the jury. This expectation was not fulfilled ; the 
Attorney-General, O’Grady, afterwards Lord Guillamore, 
addressing the Court said :— 

“My Lord—We feel that stating a case, and observing upon 
it, are different duties. Ihave hadthe burthen upon me of 
stating the case for the Crown. The prisoner declining to go 
into any case wears theimpression that the case on the part of the 
Crown does not require any answer—that is the most charitable 
way of considering his conduct, and therefore it is at my par- 
ticular desire that Mr. Plunket rises to address the Court and 
Jury upon this occasion.’’t 

Plunket spoke vigorously, and warmly—that is, he discharged 
his duty to the Crown, and to the country. From his speech 
we extract the following passages, and thereader must bear in 
mind that Emmett had endeavoured to create a complete re- 
volution, and that a most estimable judge had been. murdered 
by one of the prisoner’s party. 

Plunket asks :— 

“For God's sake, to whom are we called to deliver up, within 
fourteen days, all the advantages we enjoy? Who are they who 
claim the obedience? The prisoner, as the principal. I do not wish 
to say anything harsh of hin—a young man of considerable talents, 
if used with precaution, and of respectable rank in society, if content 


to conform to its laws. But when he assumes the tone and manner 
of a legislator, and calls on all ranks of people, the instant the pro- 





* He knew this. ‘*When Burrowes, too, was about to avail himself 
of the privilege of reply (wearied to death with anxiety, and feeling 
both the painfulness and inutility of what he was about to do,) Emmett 
said, ‘Pray do not atttempt to defend me; it is all in vain;’ and 
Burrowes accordingly desisted.” This is the statement of the late 
Peter Burrowes, made the 3rd September, 1830, to Moore. See 
% — Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore"—Vol. VI. 
p. 


t See Howell's “ State Trials.” Vol. XXVIII. p. 1258. 
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visional government is proclaimed, to yield to it the whole consti- 
tuted authority, then it becomes an extravagance bordering on 
frenzy. We who have lived under a king, not only de facto, but de 
jure, in possession of the throne, are called on to submit ourselves to 
the prisoner—to the vagrant politician, the bricklayer, the baker, the 
old clothes-man, and ostler. These are the persons to whom this 
proclamation, in its majesty and dignity, calls upon a great people to 
yield up obedience, and a powerful government to give a prompt, 
manly, and sagacious acquiescence to their just and unalterable deter- 
mination. , 

“1 do not wish to awaken any remorse, except such as may be 
salutary to himself and his country, in the mind of the prisoner ; but 
when he reflects that he has stooped from the honourable situation 
in which his birth, talents, and education placed him, to debauch the 
minds of the lower orders of ignorant men with the phantoms of 
liberty and equality, he must feel that it was an unworthy use of his 
talents—he should feel remorse for the consequences which ensued, 


_ grievous to humanity and virtue, and should endeavour to make all 


the atonement in his power, by employing the short time which re- 
mains for him in endeavouring to undeceive them.” 


And he thus concludes :— 


“ Gentlemen, I am anxious to suppose the mind of the prisoner 
recoiled at the scenes of murder which he witnessed, and I men- 
tion one circumstance with satisfaction—he saved the life of Farrel— 
and may the recollection of that one good action cheer him in -his 
last moments! But though he may not have planned individual 
murders, that does not justify treason, which must be followed by 
every species of crime, Let loose the rabble from the salutary re- 
straints of the law, and who can take on him to limit their bar- 
barities? Who can say he will disturb the peace of the world, and 
rule it when wildest ? Lied loose the winds of heaven, and what power 
less than the Omnipotent can control them? So it is with a rabble. 
What claim, then, can the prisoner have on the compassion of a jury, 
because in the general destruction his schemes necessarily produced, 
he did not meditate individual murder? I trust that the blood 
which has been shed in the streets and on the scaffold will not be 
visited on the head of the prisoner. It is not for me to say what are 
the limits to the mercy of God, or what a sincere repentance may 
effect ; but I do say, that if this unfortunate young man retain in his 
heart any of the seeds of humanity, he will make an atonement to his 
God and country by warning his deluded countrymen,” 


It has been frequently said that Plunket was the friend of 
Emmett, but in this there is no truth; he had met, as he 
proved, a brother of Emmett’s some years before, at a public 
entertainment, but beyond this ineeting he had no knowledge 
of any of the family, and was a stranger to the prisoner. 
Some short time after Emmett’s execution, Cobbett, then be- 
ginning his career of lying and abuse, published, in his Regis- 
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ter, a garbled report of Emmett’s speech in the dock, of which 
powerful address the convicts Mitchel and Meagher gave such 
ludicrous travesties in the year 1848 ; and in this speech, as 
printed by Cobbett, the following passage appeared, referring 
to Plunket :— 

“That viper whom my father nourished. He it was from 
whose lips i learned those principles and doctrines which now 
drag me to my grave. He it is who is now brought forward 
as my prosecutor, and who by an unheard of exercise of the 
prerogative has wantonly lashed with a speech to evidence the 
dying son of that former friend—when that dying son had 
produced no evidence, and had made no defence, but on the 
contrary, had acknowledged the charge, and submitted to his fate.” 

Plunket brought an action for hbel against Cobbett, which 
was tried in London, before Lord Ellenborough and a Special 
Jury ; Erskine was counsel for Plunket, and made a very able 
and eloquent speech: the jury returned a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, with £500 damages. 

Peter Burrowes, who defended Emmett, explained the whole 
secret of this “viper” libel to Thomas Moore, just twenty- 
eight years after the event. On the 16th day of February, 
1831, Moore was in Dublin, and wrote in his Diary :— 

“‘ Went to Milliken’s, and had some conversation with Cur- 
ran and Peter Burrowes about young Emmett, and the part 
Plunket took on his trial. Burrowes seemed to be decidedly 
of opinion that Plunket could not have refused the brief of 
Government, though he might have avoided, perhaps, speaking 
to evidence ; almost immediately after, too, Plunket came into 
at It was not true, (I think he said) that Plunket had 

een acquainted with young Emmett. ‘The passage in the 
printed speech of Emmett where he is made to call Plunket 
‘that viper, &c., was never spoken by Emmett, and the 
secret of its finding a place there was owing, Curran said, to 
the following circumstance. The person who took down the 
speech at the trial was, I think, M‘Nally, the son of the 
barrister, and he had afterwards some conversation with Emmett 
in the prison. It was during that conversation that Emmett, 
in speaking of Plunket, used these expressions, which M‘Nally 
introduced subsequently in the speech. ”* 








* See “* Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of ‘Thomas Moore,” 
Vol. V1. 172, It should be stated that Burrowes had appeared, in the 
Irish Courts, to support Plunkett's application for a criminal information 
against certain parties in Ireland for publishing the speech. 
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Cobbett appears never to have forgiven or forgotten Plun- 
ket’s vindication of himself. In the year 1833, when the 
Reform agitation was copvulsing the kingdoms, he recalled 
Plunket’s speech, made before the passing of the Act of Union, 
and contrasted his threat there made, that he would swear his 
children to perpetual hostility to England, upon the altar of 
their country, should the measure receive the sanction of the 
majority, with the position which he then held, as an opponent 
of reform; and when Cobbett cried, in his loud, roaring, 
and most bullying tone, “‘ There’s a pretty Hannibal for you !” 
he pretended to forget that Plunket had had the example of al- 
most every distinguished opponent of The Union tocountenance 
his acceptance of office, and that the Reform Bill Cobbett’s 
friends required, was likely to produce insatiable demands, 
which might eventually lead to the disruption of the social 
harmony, and general policy, of the Kingdoms 

Emmett felt that the government had treated him neither 
cruelly nor harshly. Upon the morning of his execution he 
wrote the following letter, to the Right Honorable William 
Wickham, who held the office of Chief Secretary, under Lord 
Hardwicke’s Viceroyalty. Had Plunket been so forgetful of 
former friendship, as to become the virulent persecutor of his 
former associate, Emmett would, doubtless, have referred to 
the scoundrelism of the deed; but as Plunket never was his 
associate, and merely performed his duty as Crown Counsel, 
honestly, eloquently, and constitutionally, Emmett makes no 
reference to him, but writes :— 

“ Sir—Had I been permitted to proceed with my vindication, it 
was my intention not only to have acknowledged the delicacy with 
which, I feel with gratitude, I have been personally treated, but also 
to have done the most public justice to the mildness of the present 
Administration of this country, and at the same time to have acquitted 
them, as far as rested with me; of any charge of remissness in not 
having previously detected a conspiracy, which from its closeness I 
know it was impossible to have done. I confess that I should have 
preferred this mode had it been permitted, as it would thereby have 
enabled me to clear myself from an imputation under which I might 
in consequence lie, and to have stated why such an administration 
did not prevent, but under the peculiar circumstances of the country 
rather accelerated, my determination to make an effort for the over- 
throw of a government of which I did not think equally high. How- 
ever, as I have been deprived of that opportunity, I think it right 
now to make an acknowledgement which justice requires of me as a 
man, and which I do not feel in the least derogatory from my decided 


principles as an Irishman.—I am, &c., 
“H, Roperr Avpis Emmett.” 
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After Emmett’s trial Plunket applied most assiduously to his 
profession. Official position was open to him, and, under the Vice. 
royalty of Lord Hardwicke, his friend Bushe* had accepted the 
Solicitor-Generalship. Plunket, however, would not take office 
under any Minister save one with whose principles he held full 
anison and complete concurrence. He was not ap independent 
man in purse. He had married, in the year 179), 
Catherine, daughter of John M‘Causland, Esq., of Strabane, 
and a large family was springing around him. But he hoped 
for other times, when friends might be in power, and when he 
might, without compromise of principle, accept some post 
worthy of himself and advantageous to the country. 

At length “ All The Talents” came into office, and on the 
fifth of November, 1805, and under the Viceroyalty of the 
Duke of Bedford, Bushe continued Solicitor-General, and 
Plunket was appointed Attorney-General, and obtained a seat 
in Parliament; but upon the dissolution of the Grenville 
Ministry, in the year 1807, he resigned his post as Attorney- 
General, although Lord Grenville requested that he would not 
consider the claims of party as at all demanding the resignation, 
and although Bushe retained his Solicitor-Generalship,- under 
Saurin. He seems to have felt some disappointment at Bushe’s 
retaining office, and on one occasion, shortly after his resigna- 
tion, being absent from Court during the hearing of a case in 
which he was counsel, the Judge asked Bushe the cause of his 
friend’s non-appearance. There were, at the period, certain 
government negotiations carried on, in which Plunket was sup- 
posed to be interested, and referring to this report, Bushe replied, 
“ | suppose, my Lord, heiscabinet-making.” Upon Plunket’s en- 
trance the joke was mentioned to him, and he said, “ I assure 
your Lordship, I am not so suited for cadine¢ making as my 
learned friend—I was never either a joiner or a turner.” 

Plunket, having resigned his office, retired from Parliament, 
as his circumstances were not sufficient to warrant a continued 
absence from the Courts. But, during his short career in the 
House, he had distinguished himself as a Parliamentary orator, 
and in evidencing what Canning called, “the commanding , 
energy of Planket,” he proved he was not open to Grattan’s 
beautiful admonition to Flood, that he should pause ere he 
risked his reputation in the Imperial Parliament, “ An oak of the 





* For a Memoir of B Bs ” . Ul. 
No. 9, pp. 51 tol 90. ushe, see InisH QuARTERLY Review, V0 
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forest was too old and too great to be transplanted.” He 
spoke upon the Catholic Relief question, and placed his name 
amongst the first orators of Parliament. “ For the mischief 
created by the ‘ No-Popery’ cry,” said Whithead, in the debate 
on the Catholic question, May 25th, 1808, ‘we have the au- 
thority of alearned friend of mine, who is no longer a member of 
the House, but who lately was a member of it, and whose splendid 
eloquence at once convinced and delighted us. 1 speak of Mr. 
Plunket, whose speech upon that subject in the House will never 
be forgotten.” 

Plunket retired from Parliament, and resigned the Attorney- 
Generalship with honor to himself. He abandoned his office 
although two influential friends of the government requested 
he would retain it, stating that hé would be at liberty to 
vote as he pleased; by his resignation he sacrificed over 
£100,000;but, as Henry Grattan said, he was as “ distinguished 
for legal constitutional knowledge, as for a contempt of salary, 
equal to a regard for law,” and would not continue in office 
under any administration refusing to entertain the question of 
Catholic Emancipation. 


In the year 1812, Doctor Patrick Plunket died, and be- 


queathed a large sum of money, about £60,000, with his © 


valuable library, to his brother.* 
_ Plunket was now in a positionto return to Parliament without 
injury to his family ; we find that he re-entered shortly after the 
death of his brother, and, in the year 1813, delivered one of the 
most powerful speeches ever spoken in the English Commons. 
The debate was that on the Catholic Question, and Plunket 
seems to have looked upon the occasion as one eminently suited 
for the display of all his ability. Canning and Grattan might 
excel him, but the former was not always perfect, and the fire of 
Grattan’s genius was flickering. Brougham was not inParliament, 
Peel was only a clever young debater, with something of official 
priggishness about him, and Plunket burst upon the House 
with an electric effect. The style was not Irish, like Grattan’s; 
it was not brilliant, like Sheridan’s,—it was not like any effort. 
which the House had been accustomed to consider effective. 
As Plunket’s speechupon the Catholic Question, delivered in 
1821, issuperioreventothisnow before us, we shall only insert 


an extract from the latter, in which he describes his ideal of a 
Church :— 





* Doctor Plunket had married Miss Henry, of Straffan, a connection of 
the Hastings family. 
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“Sir, religion is degraded when it is brandished as a political 
weapon, and there is no medium in the use of it: either it is justified 
by holy zeal and fervent piety, or the appeal to it becomes liable to 
the most suspicious imputation, Sir, I consider the safety of the 
state as essentially interwoven with the integrity ofthe establishment, 
The established religion is the child of freedom. The reformation 
grew out ofthe free spirit ofbold investigation ; in its turn it repaid the 
obligation, with more than filial gratitude, and contributed, with all 
its force, to raise the fabric of our liberties. Our civil and religious 
liberties would each of them lose much of their security, if they were 
not so deeply indented each with the other. The church need not 
be apprehensive. It is a plant of the growth of three hundred 
years; it has struck its roots into the centre of the state, and 
nothing, short of a political earthquake, can overturn it : while the 
state is safe it must be so; but let it not be forgotten that, if the 
state is endangered, it cannot besecure, The church is protected by 
the purity of itsdoctrines and its discipline ; the learning and the 
piety of its ministers ; their exemplary discharge of every moral 
and christian duty ; the dignity of its hierarchy, the extent and 
lustre of its possessions, and the reverence of the public, for its ancient 
and unquestioned rights; to these the Catholic adds the mite of his 
oath that he does not harbour the chimerical hope, or the unconsti- 
tutional wish, to shake or to disturb it: and therefore, all which is 
requisite, for the security of the church, is that it should remain, in 
repose, on its own deep and immoveable foundations ; and this is 


the-policy which the great body of the church of Ireland, and, I be- 


lieve I may add, of the church of England, have adopted. If any- 
thing could endanger its safety, it would be the conduct of intempe- 
rate and officious men, who would erect the church into a political 


arbiter, to prescribe rules of imperial policy to the throne and to the 
legislature.” 


All who are acquainted with political history know, that 
during the latter years of Buonaparte’s career, there was a body 
of men in England who rejoiced in every success of that extra- 
ordinary being ; and there was a class of writers too, who en- 
deavoured to impress the public mind with a belief that all our 
assistance to Spain and Portugal was injurious to our interests, 
and served but to render the French Emperor more deter- 
minedly our enemy. Zhe Edinburgh Review was frequently a 
partizan of this class of politicians, and its un-English tone was 
powerfully attacked by Southey, and others, in Zhe Quarterly 
Review. The chief folly of this party was exhibited in the de- 
bates upon the renewal of the war in 1815. Canning, Grat- 
tan, Plunket, all who really saw the danger of England, were 
for war ; yet Lord Grey, with aspecies of cowardice unworthy 
of his name, implored the Lords to trust to anything rather 
than the sword. But the nation was English then in its op- 
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sition to Buonaparte, as it is now in its hostility to Nicholas ; 
and in stating his own reasons for supporting the war party, 
Plunket but spoke the feeling of the people, when he said :— 


« Supposing that any nation should in time of peace, put itself into 
an extraordinary state of preparation for war ; ifthat nation should 
organize itself in such a manner as to be perpetually prepared for com- 
mencing offensive war—if that nation should embody itself under the 
command of a military chief of great talent and experience in the art 
of war—if for fifteen years Europe had experienced that the efforts 
of that nation were uniformly directed to aggression, conquest, and 
spoliation—if Europe had been obliged, in self-defence, to carry its 
arms into the heart of that country—if that country was taken—if the 
conquerors in their magnanimity and moderation offered a peace which 
was accepted with gratitude—if that Treaty was accepted with grati- 
tude by that individual who had abdicated the throne, and if after ten 
months, that guilty individual was to be recalled by a licentious 
soldiery, for the purpose of fresh aggression—am I then to be told 
in this House, that neither we nor the other nations of Europe have 
any right of interference with the internal arrangements of such'a 
nation? How does it happen that the just and legitimate sove- 
reign of France has been driven from his throne ?_ It is because his 
unambitious virtue made him appear to the soldiery, not to be a 
proper instrument to wield the unsocial and unnatural energies of 
the French Empire. If it be said ,that personal character had 
nothing to do with the question, I shall ask why was the Treaty of. 
Paris ever entered into ? That Treaty turned entirely on personal cha- 
racter, and these stipulations were considerd satisfactory when made 
with the lawful sovereign of France, that would not have been entered 
into with Buonaparte. If we are to take the common feeling of man- 
kind upon this subject, we must recollect how universally the abdi- 
cation of Buonaparte was hailed in this conntry, as an event more 
important than the most brilliant victories. Our question is not now 
merely with Buonaparte, but it is with France. Bhe has purchased 
the benefits of the Treaty of Paris, by giving up Buonaparte, and 
taking her lawful sovereign, in whom Gurope has confidence. If we 
are now to declare that we are now ready to treat with Buonaparte, 
it will at once put an end to the coalition. If we are to tell the 
French eople that we are ready to negociate with Buonaparte, as 
their ruler, it will at once destroy all the hopes that may now fairly 
be entertained of the co-operation of a considerable portion of the 
nation. When, however, we see the situation in which Buonaparte 
now stands ; when we see him reduced to make professions contrary 
to his very nature ; when we see the vessel in which his fortunes ane 
embarked, laboring with the storm, and its mast bowed down to the 
water's edge, it is the height of impolicy and absurdity to hesitate on 
the course that we have to pursue.” 


Plunket’s speech on this occasion marked him out for Can- 


ba friendship, and its results were evident some few months 
ater, 
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Although attentive to his Parliamentary duties, Plunket 
did not neglect his profession, and when, in the year 
1816, the celebrated case of The King v. O’Grady was argued, 
Bushe and Saurin were for the Crown, and Plunket and Barton 
for O’Grady. The real fact at issue was, whether the nght of 
appointment to the office of Clerk of the Pleas, in the Irish 
Court of Exchequer, lay in the Crown or in the Chief Baron. 

Bushe made avery admirable speech ;* but- we merely 
introduce the case here, for the purpose of quoting Plunket’s 
ironical reply to Bushe. It affords an excellent specimen of 
his dry, keen humor :— 


« The Solicitor-General says this is not a judicial act. His words 
are :—‘It is alleged that the admission of the defendant is their judi- 
cial determination upon the qualification of the officer, and the lega- 
lity of the appointment. I wrote down the words; I would not 
trust to my memory, when my memory was called upon to preserve 
what disgusted my feelings, and.revolted against my understanding.’ 
Such are the words of my learned friend. And then passing upon 
me some most extravagant compliments, which no man can suppose 
I would be such an egregious dupe of inordinate vanity to receive 
as merited, he calls upon me to step over to Westminster Hall, and 
to desire the House of Commons to decide whether this was a judicial 
act or not. Andif, under the influence of this extravagance of praise, 
my head were to be so completely turned that I should actually go to 
St. Stephen’s Chapel for the purpose, he then tells me, that ‘ the 
woe eeareaante would yield up their illustrious dead ; and the shades 
of Mansfield and of Somers, of Holt and of Hale, would start from 
their tombs to rebuke the atrocious imputation.’ If I had been 
such a madman as to adopt the suggestions of my learned friend, and 
introduce in such a place the descriptions of a legal point depending 
in the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland, the shades of those illustri- 
ous persons, if they had any taste for the truly ridiculous, might have 
stepped down to amuse themselves by seeing an Irish lawyer perform- 
ing the part of Malvolio, cross-gartered and in yellow stockings, the 
victim of egregious vanity and folly. But if they had thought fit to 
deny that the swearing in the officer.by the Court of Exchequer was 
a judicial act, I should have prayed in aid the shade of Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, who calls such an admission, in terms, a judicial act; I should 
have called on the shades of the learned judges who decided the cases 
in the Yearbook of 9 Ed. IV. p. 6, in Dyer, 149, a. 150, b. and in! 
Anderson 152. If these venerable spectres had not availed me, 
should bave called for the substantial assistance of the Soliciter-Ge 
neral himself, who, after a variety of splendid and figurative langue 
such as the rich imagery of his fancy supplied, ended at last by ad- 
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mitting it to be a judicial act. All these authorities I should have 
cited to the apparitions of Lord Somers, Lord Mansfield, and Lord 
Hale. But to Lord Holt I would say, ‘ You are the most impudent 

host that ever visited the glimpses of the moon, for you yourself did 
in your life-time the very thing which you now start up torebuke. My 
Lords—the Solicitor-General has predicted that my laurels are fore- 
doomed to wither to the root. Ido not think I can lay claim to any lau- 
rels; and I am conscious that if Lever put forth any leaves, they are 
already upon the sere. But notwithstanding what has fallen from the 
Solicitor-General, I believe he would be disposed rather to regret their 
fall, than to rejoice at any untimely blight which:stripped them off be- 
fore their natural decay.” 

In the year 1818 the Canningites coalesced with the followers 
or Lord Grenville, and as Plunket had gratified Canning by his 
advocacy of the war policy, and had continued a steady andable 
supporter of theimportant question, Catholic Emancipation, the 
united parties were desirous of his powerful aid in the House. 

He accordingly contested the representation of Trinity College 
with John Wilson Croker. The numbers were about equal, 
and the canvass was anxious and earnest. It was well known 
that Docter Sandes, the late respected Bishop of Cashel, could 
influence many of the voters. He was at this period a I'ellow 
of the University ; and when Pluhket waited upon him to re- 
quest his vote and interest, the doctor locked the door and 
explained to his visitor that he was quite willing to support him ; 
but before he could promise any aid to Plunket, he required 
a full and clear statement of the facts connected with Emmett’s 
trial, and with Plunket’s conduct in the affair of the address 
to the jury. During an hour Plunket entered into a clear and 
elaborate explanation,—Doctor Sandes promised him his vote, 
kept his word, and Plunket was returned by a majority of five. 

He entered the House, zealous and anxious to support his 
old friends and their new allies. ‘The first occasion that arose 

in which Plunket had an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self, was the debate on what was called, “The Manchester 
Massacre,” or Massacre at Peterloo, in the year 1819. 

He thus explains the reasons which induced him to support 
the government, and, referringto the abuses of the liberty of 
the Press, exclaimed,— 


“Why do I allude to the public press? Because there is under 
the same title, another description, a blasphemous, seditious, mis- 
chievous, press, of which the Members of this House know but little, 
but which has been unremittingly at work in destroying every honest 
and good feeling in the heart of man. It is not against the respectable 
press, but against this under current, which, setting with great force, 
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is drifting the great mass of the humbler classes of the community in- 
to sedition, atheism, and revolution, that the House ought to guard. 
It is for the consummation of such atrocious objects that this battery 
is brought to play upon their passions and their ignorance. Do 
I mean to say, that the lower classes of the people have no right to 
be informed on public transactions? Do I mean to say that the lower 
orders of the people have no right to inquire into and discuss subjects 
of a political nature? No such thing. Do I mean to say, that they 
ought not to have the power of expressing their sense of 
any grievance under which they might think themselves to suffer ? 
Far from it; but when I am willing to allow them the enjoy- 
ment of every constitutional privilege, which they are entitled to 
possess, I never can consider that nice discussions on the very frame 
of the constitution, or the most essential changes in the institutions 
and fundamental laws of the country, are calculated for minds 
of such intelligence and cultivation. They ought rather to be 
protected from the mischiefs which such a misapplication of their 
minds must entail. Every capacity is capable of understanding the 
nature and the extent of the restrictions which government, from 
the purport ofits institutions, necessarily aasosed on the natural 
freedom ofman; but to the task of contemplating the more than 
usurious repayment which in long and various succession is received 
for that surrender, the generality of persons are not quite so ade- 
quate. The penalties of government stand at the threshold, but its 
benefits are to be traced through a long interval of ages—in the dis- 
tribution of equal laws—in the control of public wisdom, producing 
even through apparent contradiction, the grand harmony of the so- 
cial system—these I conceive are the subjects which cannot be well 
discussed by men whose time is chiefly directed to daily labour. It 
has been wisely said, that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ It 
is true in literature, in religion, in politics. In literature, superfi- 
cial reading too frequently forms the babbling critic. In_ religion, 
the poor, man, who, unsettled as to his faith, became curious upon 
his evidences, and who if he possessed the capacity, and had time and 
means to extend his inquiries, would in the end reach the moral de- 
monstration which religion unfolds—shaken, but not instructed, be- 
comes a shallow infidel. It is equally so in politics ; men who indulge in 
the perusal of every species of invective against the institutions of 
their country, who read on their shop-boards of all the evils, and do not 
comprehend the blessings of the system of government under which 
they live, these men, thenature of whose employment, and whose educa- 


tion disallows them to be statesmen, may, however, learn enough to be- 
come turbulent and discontented subjects.” 


This most ‘apie speech was received by the Canningites 
with unbounded approbation ; but as it seemed to support the 
aroltrary power of the Crown, Lord Grey, and many of his 
party were enraged, and his lordship characterized the speech as 
exhibiting more than the zeal of an apostate. That it saved 
the Government cannot be denied: Lord Ward wrote to his 
friend, the Bishop of Llandaff, and, referring to Plunket’s efforts, 
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observed :—“ By the bye he has cut a great figure this year—his 
speech in answer to Mackintosh was amongst the most perfect 
P nt. cote P 
replies I ever heard. He assailed the fabric of hisadversary, not 
by an irregular damaging fire that left parts of it standing, but 
by acomplete rapid process of demolition, that did not let one 
stone continue standing on another.” 

In the year 1821, the Catholic Question was brought—once 
more—before Parliament, and on this occasion Plunket 
surpassed every former effort : his speech is perhaps finer, more 
perfect, more furnished than even his best addresses to the Lrish 
Commons ; and it is worthy of remark, that he was obliged to 
adapt his style to an audience very different from that to which 
in Ireland his arguments had been directed. When he began 
his Irish career he had merely hisown countrymen toaddress, but 
now all were strange, and to preserve his reputation as an 
orator, he was bound to exceed the best speeches of Grattan, of 
Canning, and of Brougham; and nobly, dauntlessly did he apply 
himself to secure success in this achievement. His eloquence 
swelled to the highest range of thought; his language was 
the most accurate and perfect; his arguments were the most 
irresistible, aud when he resumed’his seat, amidst the applause 
of the House, he had delivered the most powerful speech of the 
era in which he lived, and by its irresistible force had gained 
nine hostile votes to the support of the great question 
under discussion. 

From this speech we insert the following : he is referring 
to The Test Act, and continues :— 

“ How was this act disposed of at the period of the Union with 
Ireland? It was allowed to continue until the United Parliament 
should take that subject into their consideration. I this night most 
seriously call upon that United Parliament to direct attention to its 
consideration, Backed by the original principles of the constitution, 
by the object and scope of the course of our history from the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution—backed by the concurrent declaration of 
the legislatures of England and Scotland on the first Union, and of 
the legislatures of England and Ireland on the last,—backed by the 
unimpeached loyalty, the unquestionable integrity of our Catholic 
fellow subjects recorded in the enactments of the Legislature, and 
guaranteed by their own oaths—backed by the numerous concessions 
of the last fifty years—by that spirit of Catholic conciliation which 
presided during the late reign, and which, if the arguments in favour 
of exclusion were at all tenable, would have been so many outrages 
on the principles of the Constitution—backed by the memories of the 


ae lights and ornaments of that reign, of Dunning, Pitt, Fox, 
urke, Sheridan and Windham—backed, I say, by the name of every 
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man who possesed buoyancy enough to float down the stream of 
time :—I feel that I have made out—I had almost said that I have 
established—the position that I sought, triumphantly. But when | 
look around me, and reflect on those whom I miss, and who were 
present when I last had the honour of addressing the House on this 
question, I am checked. When I reflect that since that period we 
have lost Whitbread, the incorruptible sentinel of the Constitution— 
that we have lost the aid of the more than dawning virtues of Horner— 
that we had then Romilly, whose mature excellencies shed_a steady 
light on his. profession, on his country, and his nature—that Elliot, 
the pure model of aristocracy—that the illustrious Ponsonby, the 
constitutional leader of the ranks of Opposition in this House, rever- 
ing alike the privileges of the Crown and the rights of the subject,— 
are no more:—but above all, when I dwell upon that last overwhelm- 
ing loss—the loss—the loss of that great man in whose place I this 
night unworthily stand; and with the description of whose exalted 
merits I would not trust myself;—God knows I cannot feel anything 
like triumph! Walking before the sacred images of these illustrious 
dead, as in a public and solemn procession, shall we not dismiss all 
party feeling, all angry passions, and unworthy prejudices? I will 
not talk of triumph; I will not mix in this act of public justice, any 
thing that can awaken personal animosity. 1 do submit, however, 
that I have established the point with which I started. I believe 
‘that many members are present who have never by their vote given 
an opinion upon this subject; many who haverentered the House, 
anxious to be informed, and, if not deterred, to render justice if jus- 
tice shall appear to have been withheld. I trust that they will not 
allow themselves to be dictated to by any man who may get up and 
assail their ears with such phrases as, ‘the glorious principles of the 
Constitution’—‘ the sacred principles of the Reformation,’ without 
showing that they have either been infringed or violated. Will they 
not require that these historical facts should be met and disproved by 
historical facts? Are the Catholics to be dismayed by one who gives 
them words instead of reasons, and who deals in gratuitous assertions 
instead of substantial arguments.” : 


In another section of his speech he exclaimed :— 


“I would unite the Catholic by every affection and by every good 
feeling of his nature—by every motive that can operate upon his 
heart and head—by every obligation that can bind his conscience, 
and every argument that can convince his understanding, not so much 
by adding to his power as by removing every offensive exclusion— 
every unworthy distinction. Now what is the object of the Right 
Honourable Gentlemen? To leave him as he is. Gracious Heaven! 
To have the great majority of the people ot Ireland bound by every 
law of nature to aim at the subversion of the state; for to me the 
subversion of the state is the subversion of the establishment. 1 do 
not propose here to strike the shackle from his limbs, for he is free ; 
but to remove the brand from his forehead, for he is stigmatised. 
I would not have him a marked man and a plotting sectary, but 
would raise him tothe proudest rank that man can attain,—to the rights 
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and privileges of a free-born subject. Do not, I entreat you, as sin- 
cere friends to the Protestant establishment, reject this appeal for 
justice and grace. Do not drive your Roman Catholic brother from 
your bar a discontented sectary. Do not tell him who wishes to be 
a friend, that he is, and ought to be an enemy. The power of all may 
depend upon their numbers, wealth, professions, upon their interest 
in commerce and manufactures, and upon their rank in your fleets 
and armies. These are and have been, the imperishable materials of 
political power since the foundation of the civilized world ; gold and 
steel are the hinges of the gates of political power, and knowledge 
holds the key.”’ 


The speech excited the admiration of all. Lord Dudley 
wrote to the Bishop of Llandaff,“ I wish youhad heard Plunket ; 
he had made great speeches before, but in this he far 
surpassed them all. I have not heard, for many years, such 
an astonishing display of talent: his style is quite peculiar— 
for its gravity and severity, I prefer it to all others of which - 
I ever heard a specimen.” ‘Twenty-three years afterwards 
Peel referred to it in the course of debate, and said; * It stands 
nearly the highest in point of ability of any I ever heard in 
this House; combining the rarest powers of eloquence with 
the strongest powers of reasoning.” Old Charles Butler, who 
had heard the great Lord Chatham, said, “it was never surpassed 
in the British Senate.”’ 

Whilst thus securing his position in Parliament, his reputation 
at the Bar continued to increase, and men looked upon him 
as one to whom all the highest offices in the legal profession 
were open. But amidst his successes domestic grief cast its 
shadow round him—Mrs. Plunket died on the 14th day of 
March, 1821, after a happy wedded life of thirty years. 

On the 15th of January, 1822, Plunket was once more appoint- 
ed Attorney General. One of his first official acts was the 
conducting the prosecution for the Crown, in what is known 
as the “Bottle-Riot” trial;* or the prosecution of the rioter who, 
excited by party feeling, in the Theatre Royal hurled a bottle 
towards the box in which Lord Wellesley, the Viceroy in 
1822, was seated. The trial was the trial of a faction rather 
than of an individual, and the “ Orange” and “ Liberal” parties 
were deeply interested in the result. The jury were supposed 
to lean tothe former section, and the chief difficulty Plunket 
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had to surmount, was the suspicion or prejudice which might 
lurk in their minds against the policy of the Government. 
Every body knows, that the Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory of that great King, William the Third, has been long the 
charter toast of the Orange party, and Plunket, in endeavouring 
to gain the good will of the supposed hostile jury, imtroduced, 
in his address, the following splendid eulogistic passage, in 
describing the character of the wonderful man who, as 
Macaulay writes, at twenty-three years of age “had put 
domestic factions under his feet; and was the soul of a 
mighty coalition.” Plunket said :— 


*« There is not perhaps to be found in the annals of history a cha- 
racter more truly great than that of William the Third. Perhaps 
no person has ever appeared in the theatre of the world, who has 
conferred more essential and more lasting benefits on mankind: on 
these countries, certainly none. When I look at the abstract merits 
of his character, | contemplate them with admiration and reverence. 
Lord of a petty principality—destitute of all resources but those 
with which nature had endowed him—regarded with jealousy and 
envy by those whose battles he fought—thwarted in all his counsels— 
embarrassed in all his movements—deserted in his most critical en- 
terprizes, he continued to mould all these discordant materials, to 
govern all these warring interests, and merely by the force of his 
genius, the ascendancy of his integrity, and the immoveable firmness 
and constancy of his nature, to combine them in an indissoluble al- 
liance against the schemes of despotism, and the universal dominion 
of the most powerful monarch of Europe, seconded by the ablest 
yenerals—at the head of the bravest and best disciplined armies 
the world—and wielding without check or control the unlimited re- 
sources of his empire. He was not aconsummate general. Military 
men will point out his errors; in that respect fortune did not favor 
him, save by throwing the lustre of adversity over all his virtues. 
He sustained defeat after defeat, but always rose, adversa rerum w- 
mersabilis unda. Looking merely at his shining qualities and achieve- 
ments, I admire him as I do a Scipio, a Regulus, a Fabius—a model 
of tranquil courage, undeviating probity, and armed with a_resolute- 
ness and constancy in the cause of truth and freedom, which rendered 
him superior to the accidents which control the fate of ordinary men. 
But this is not all—I feel that to him, under God, I am at this moment 
indebted for the rights I enjoy as a subject of these free countries— 
to him | owe the blessings ‘of a civil and religious liberty, and 
venerate his memory with a fervour of devotion suited to his illus- 
trious qualities and his godlike acts.” 


We consider this character of William the Third in no respect 
inferior to the eloquent descriptions of the same Monarch 
given by Hallam and Macaulay: and it proves how eminently 
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ualified Plunket was to discharge the most important and 
most difficult duties of his profession.* 

From this period, to the year 1827, Plunket’s life was unmarked 
by events either exciting or remarkable. Canning had been 
his friend during all these years, and when, in 1827, that 
distinguished statesman became Prime Minister, Lord 
Lyndhurst was raised to the Chancellorship, and Plunket was 
nominated to the vacant Mastership of the Rolls, in England. 
This office, however, Plunket retained not more than two 
days, and resigned it reluctantly, owing, as Charles Phillips 
states, “to a cabal which had been raised against him as a 
stranger. Its members forgot how many Chancellors the 
English Bar had vouchsafed to Ireland—a few whom it could 
afford to spare without loss or inconvenience.” 

He was not, however, completely forgotten by the Minister, 
and on the 18th of June, 1827, he was elevated to the Chief-J us- 
ticeship of the Common Pleas in Ireland, and created Baron | 
Plunket of Newtown, in the county of Cork. He took for his 
motto, that famous one of Erasmus, Festina Lente. 

Of Plunket as a man and asa_ Lawyer, Sheil gives the 
following account in his Sketches of the Irish Bar:— 


“Of all the eminent lawyers I have heard, he seemed to me to be 
the most admirably qualified for the department of his profession in 
which he shines. His mind is at once subtle and comprehensive: his 
_ language clear, copious, and condensed : his powers of reasoning are 
altogether wonderful. Give him the most complicated and doubtful 
case to support—with an array of apparently hostile decisions to op- 
pose him at every step—the previous discussion of the question 
has probably satisfied you that the arguments of his antagonists 
are neither to be answered nor evaded—they have fenced round 
the rights of their clients with all the great names in equity— 
Hardwicke, Camden, Thurlow, Eldon:—Mr Plunket rises: you are 
deeply attentive, rather from curiosity to witness a display of hopeless 
dexterity, than from any uncertainty about the event. He commen- 
ces by some general undisputed principle of law, that seems perhaps 
at the first view not to bear the remotest relation to the matter in 
controversy ; but to this he appends another and another, until by a 
regular series of connected propositions, he brings all down 
to the very point before the Court ; and asserts, nay demonstrates, 
that the Court cannot decide against him without violating one of 
its most venerated maxims. Nothing can be more masterly than the 
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manner in which all this is done. There is no ostentation of in. 
genuity and research. Everything is clear, simple and familiar. You 
assent without a struggle to each separate conclusion. It is only 
when you are brought to the ultimate result that you startle at dis- 
covering the consummate skill of the logician, who by wily and im. 
perceptible approaches, has gained a vantage point from which he 
ean descend upon his adversaries, and compel them to abandon a po. 
sition that was deemed impregnable. But Lords Hardwicke, Thur. 
low, Camden, &c., are said to be against him. The advocate accor. 
dingly proceeds to examine each of these authorities in detail—he an- 
alyses their language—by distinctions that seems natural and obvious, 
but which in reality are most subtle, he shows how capable it is of 
various interpretations—he confronts the construction contended for 
by conflicting decisions of the same judges on other and similar occa- 
sions—he points out unsuspected anomalies that would arise from 
adopting the interpretation of his adversaries, and equally unsuspected 
accordances with general principles that would follow his own. He thus 
goes on, until by reiterated processes of matchless sagacity he has either 
neutralised or absolutely brought over to support himself all the autho. 
rities upon which his openents most firmly relied; and he sits down, 
leaving the Courtif nota convert to his opinion, at least grievously per- 
plexed to detect and explain the fallacies upon which it rests. The effect 
of Mr Plunket’s powers is greatly aided by his external appearance. 
His frame is tall, robust, and compact. His face is one of the most 
striking I ever saw ; and yet the peculiarity lies so much more in the 
expression than the outline, that I find it not easy to describe it. The 
features on the whole are blunt and harsh. . There is extraordinary 
breadth and capacity of forehead ; and when the brows are raised in the 
act of thought it becomes intersected with aninfinite series of parallel 
lines and folds. Neither the eyes nor brows are particularly expressive ; 
nor indeed canI say that any of the other features would singly 
indicate the character of the man, if I except a peculiar muscular 
largeness and rigidity about the mouth and lips, from which you may 
collect, that smiling has ‘ never been their occupation.’ The gene- 
ral character of Mr Plunket’s countenance is deep seriousness—an 
expression that becomes more strongly marked from the unvarying 
pallor that overspreads his features. Tt is literally ‘the pale cast of 
thought.’ Some have accused his physiognomy as being unsocial and 
austere, ‘To me it appeared that the signs of those qualities have 
been confounded with the natural and now indelible traces of agrave and 
vigorous intellect, habitually absorbed in masculine investigations, and 
preferring to dwell in the midst of its own thoughts. Nor do I find 
anything repelling in the circumstance that his features seldom de- 
scend for amoment from their dignity. Mr Plunket’s manner is not 
rhetorical—it is (what I consider much bettér) vigorous, natural, 
and earnest, He has no variety of gesture, and what he uses seems per- 
fectly unstudied. He is evidently so thoroughly absorbed in his sub- 
ject, as to be quite unconscious that he has hands and arms to manage. 
“ao RB he warms, as he always and quickly does, of 
tome closing both hands, raising them slowly and simultaneously 
above his head, and then suddenly striking them down with extraor- 
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dinary force. The action is altogether ungraceful : but its strength, 
and I would even add, its appropriateness to the man and to his stern 
simplicity of character and style, atone for its inelegance. 
Besides, this very disdain of the externals of oratory has 
something imposing in it: you are made to feel that you are in 
the presence of a powerful mind that looks to itself, alone, and you 
surrender yourself more completely to its guidance from the conviction 
that no hackneyed artifice has been employed to allure your confidence. 
Mr Plunket is a memorable, and I believe, a solitary instance of an 
eminent barrister whose general reputation has been increased by his 
parliamentary efforts. His speeches on the Union in the Irish House 
of Commons, raised him at once to the first class of Parliamentary 
orators. When he was returned by the University of Dublin (in 
1812) to the imperial senate, Curran publickly predicted that his ta- 
lents would create a similar sensation here: I need not add how 
completely the prophecy has been fulfilled. It would lead me too 
far to enter intoa minute examination of Mr Plunket’s parliamen- 
tary style and manner ; in many points I should have to repeat some 
of the foregoing remarks. I cannot, however, forbear to observe 
that his language and views in the House of Commons discover a 
mind that has thoroughly escaped the noxious influence of his pro- 
fessional habits. He has shown that it is possible for the same person 
tobe a most subtle and dexterous disputant upon a technical subject, 
and a statesmanlike reasoner upon a comprehensive one. I 
have thus attempted to present asketch of this eminent Irishman, in 
matters of intellect unquestionably the most eminent that now exists. 
If l intended it to be anything but a hasty sketch, I should feel that I 
have been unjust to him: some of his powers—his wit and irony 
for example, in both of which he excels, and his cutting and relent- 
less sareasm where vice and folly are to be exposed—have been al- 
together unnoticed; but thisis the ‘versatile ingenium,’ and in of- 
fering the result of my observations upon it, I have been compelled to 
select rather what I could best describe, than what I most admired ; 
and even if I had succeeded in a delineation of all the powers that 
raise Mr Plunket above ordinary men, I should have had to add 
that our admiration of him is not limited by what we actually witness. 
We speculate upon his great attributes of intellect, and ask, ‘ what 
might they not have achieved, had his destiny placed him in the 
situation most favourable to their perfect developement? If instead 
of wasting them upon questions of transitory interest, he had dedicated 
them solely to the purposes of general science—to metaphysics, 
mathematics, legislation, morals, or (what is but spoken science) to 
that best and rarest kind of eloquence which awakes the passions 
only that they may listen to the voice of truth—to what a height and 
nae of fame might they not have raised him? These re- 
ections perpetually force themselves upon Mr Plunket’s admirers : 

rent to see the vigour of such a mind squandered upon a profession 
pa f provnen, We are incessantly reminded, that, high and suc- 
‘ - as this career has been, his opportunities have been far beneath 

th lg eg and thus judging him rather by what he could do, than 
e has done, we are disposed to speak of him in terms of en- 
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Plunket was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas until the 
23rd day of December, 1830, when he was nominated to the 
Chancellorship of Ireland, by the newly appointed Whig Minis. 
try. He held the post. until November, 1834, and was reap. 
pointed on the 30th of April, 1835. 

In the year 1841, the Whigs were tottering, Plunket had 
fought their battles for years, but was now, for party purposes, 
useless, Campbell, their English Attorney-General, was anxious 
for higher official position. Brougham had surpassed him; Pepys, 
the Solicitor-General,had been, contrary to usual precedent, raised 
to the Chancellorship of England; Bickersteth, Lord Langdale, 
had likewise been promoted in Campbell’s stead; none of 
the English Judges could be induced to resign their seats, 
and on the 18th of June, 1841, Plunket was hustled from the 
Irish Chancellorship to gratify the vanity of him who had boast. 
ed—* Here I am, Attorney-General for England and Memberfor 
Kdinburgh, plain John Campbell.” Every member of the two 
branches of the legal profession; every Irishmay who remembered 
that the contemned old man had been once the glory of the 
country ; every Roman Catholic who could remember. his former 
years of degradation and of oppression, felt the indignity offered 
to Plunket as an injury to himself, and the country believed the 
whole affair to be a political outrage of the grossest ‘and most 
unwarrantable character. 

An address, signed by eighty-five lawyers of all shades of 
polities, was presented to Thomas Dickson, the Father of the 
Bar, requesting him to call a meeting of the profession, for the 
purpose of protesting against the nomination of Sir John Camp- 
bell. ‘The meeting was called, and fixed for Tuesday, the 22nd 
of June. 

Upon the last day of Plunket’s appearance in Court every 
portion of its space was densely thronged. He decided some 
few cases, and in one of them referred “to the person who was 
to succeed him in the office he then filled.” At the conclusion 
of the business of the day, Richard Wilson Greene, now one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, then first Sergeant, as the 


senior of the Bar present, rose to address the Chancellor, a0 
spoke thus, 


“I presume, my Lord, it is not your Lordship’s intention to st 
again in this court; I therefore rise, as the senior in rank of the 
members of the Bar now present, and with the full concurrence ° 
the brethren of my profession,” (here all the members of the bat 
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rose simultaneously) ‘to address your Lordship a few words 
before vour retirement from that bench over which your Lordship 
has for many years presided.” (Lord Plunket then arose from his 
seat, and advanced to the front of the bench.) The learned ser- 

ant proceeded :—“ My Lord, we are anxious to express to your 
Lordship the sense we entertain, not only of the ability, the learning, 
the patience, and the assiduity which have marked your Lordship’s 
administration of the high and important functions committed to 
your Lordship’s charge, but also, my Lord, of the courtesy, kindness, 
and attention which we have all personally experienced at your Lord- 
ship’s hands, in the discharge of our professional duties in this 
Court. We gratefully acknowledge, my lord, the disposition you 
have ever shown to accommodate us all—a disposition by which we 
all admit your Lordship was ever actuated, without regard to’personal 
circumstances or to our political feelings or predilections. We 
trust, my Lord, it will be said that this feeling on our part will be as 
general and as universal, as the kindness on your part has been uni- 
form and uninterrupted. My Lord, it is needless for us to dwell 
here, for the purpose of commenting upon the talents and endow. 
ments which have raised your Lordship to the high position from 
which you are about to retire. They are, my Lord, recorded in our 
history, and they willlong live among the proudest recollections of — 
our countrymen. From a sense of these, we offer to you our present 
tribute of the profoundest admiration and respect ; and, my Lord, it 
is gratifying for us to add,"that at no period of your Lordship’s career 
have they ever shone in greater lustre than at this moment. My 
Lord, with warmest wishes for your Lordship’s happiness in that re- 
tirement, which none is more fitted than your Lordship to adorn, we 
respectfully bid your Lordship farewell.” 


When the Bar had concluded their address, the Attorneys 


presented theirs, at the close of which, amidst the stillness 


of the anxious Court, Plunket said— 


“ It would be great affectation on my part if I were to say that I 
do not feel to a considerable degree at the prospect of retiring from 
a profession, at which I have for a period of more than fifty years of 
my life been actively engaged—a period during which I have been 
surrounded by friends, many of them warm ones, (his lordship then 
paused evidently much affected)—without exception—many of them 
are how no more—some of them, nay many of them I sée at this 
Moment around me. This retirement from the active scenes in which 

have been so long engaged, and which have become as it were in- 
i sy with my life, I cannot help feeling, and feeling deeply. 
. as however, in some degree been alleviated by the prospect of the 
— which is probably better suited to this period of my life, and 
a % perhaps would have earlier induced me to retire but for events 

! whgeyres description which have latterly occurred ; but inde- 
™ ent of this I must say that any pain I would have felt has been 

04 than alleviated by the kind and affectionate address which has 

n offered to me by my friend Sergeant Greene, and which has 
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been so cordially assented to by the members of both professions, | 
am not unconscious that in the discharge of those duties, my abilit 
for which has been so over-rated by my friend Sergeant Greene, I have 
been led into expressions of impatience which had been much better 
avoided ; for any pain that I have given in doing so, or any feelings 
that I have hurt, I sincerely apologise, and I am grateful to the pro. 
fession for not having attributed to inclination any such observations ; 
and I must say that whatever any such expressions may have been, 
they never have influenced me. Itis a sentiment that I trust never 
will influence me ; and I am now able to say, that in retiring from 
my profession I do not carry with me any other sentiment than that 
of affectionate consideration for all and every member of the profes. 
sion, Now with respect to the particular circumstances which have 
occurred, and the particular succession which is about to take place 
in this court, it will become me to say very little. For the individual 
who is to occupy the situation I now fill, I entertain the highest po. 
litical and personal respect—no one can feel it more so—but I owe 
it as a duty to myself and the members of the bar to state that, for 
the changes which are to take place I am not in the slightest degree 
answerable; I have no share in them, and have not directly or ind- 
rectly given them my sanction. In yielding my assent to the prope- 
sition which has been made for my retiring, I have been governed 
solely by its having been requested as a personal favour by a person 
to whom I owe so much, that a feeling of gratitude would have 
rendered it morally impossiblethat I could have done otherwise than 
to resign. When I look at the Bar before me, and especially the number 
of those who might have sat efficiently in this judicial place, [I am 
bound to say that for all those great ingredients which are calculated 
to enable them to shine as practitioners, and as members of the Bar, 
or as gentlemen, for candour, for courtesy, knowledge, and ability— 
I challenge competition—I challenge the very distinguished Bars of 
either England or Scotland, andI do not fear that those I have the 
honor of addressing would suffer in the comparison. To them, to 
their repeated kindnesses I am deeply indepted. I do assure them 
that when I retire into quiet life, I willcherish in my _ heart the 
affectionate kindness and attention which I experienced at their 


hands.” 

_ Plunket was deeply affected during the delivery of this part 
ing address. At its conclusion he bowed to the Bar, and left 
the Court, leaning upon the arm of his friend Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, Master of the Rolls. 

On the day succeeding Plunket’s farewell, the meeting of the 
Bar which had been called assembled, to the number of about 
one hundred and fifty, and the following address to the Queen 
was agreed upon :— 

“TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
: The humble Address of the Bar of Ireland. 
Your Majesty's loyal and faithful subjects, the Members of the 


Bar of Ireland, approach your Majesty with the deepest attachment 
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to your Majesty’s person and throne. The members of the Bar of 
Ireland assure your Majesty that they view with the deepest respect, 
every branch of your royal prerogative, and acknowledge with gra- 
titude your Majesty’s gracious anxiety to regard, in the exercise of 
that prerogative, the interests and wishes of every class of your 
Majesty’s subjects, when founded in justice, and known to your 
Majesty. The highest judicial office in Ireland having lately become 
vacant, (an office, heretofore, occasionally filled by members of the 
English Bar,) the members of the Bar of Ireland ey bert most re- 
spectfully to submit to your Majesty, that, inasmuch as all judicial 
offices in England are uniformly filled by members of the English 
Bar, so, in justice to your Majesty’s faithful Irish subjects, all judicial 
offices in Ireland ought to be filled uniformly from the Irish Bar— 
and they trust that among that body will be always found persons 
worthy to fill such offices, and deserving of your Majesty’s confi- 


dence, 
THOMAS DICKSON, Q.C., 
Father of the Bar of Ireland.” 


A protest against this address was circulated some days after- 
wards, signed by one hundred and forty-eight lawyers, amongst 
whom were Blackburne ; the present Master of the Rolls; the. 
present Baron Greene, aud Keating, Judge of the Prerogative 
Court. There were, however, very many members of the profes- 
sion who, whilst they refused to sign the address, refused em- 
phatically to sign the protest. Amongst the most remark- 
able were the late Chief Justicé Pennefather ; the present 
Chief Justice Lefroy; Monahan, now Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas ; the present Mr. Justice Moore ; Hatchell, the late 
Attorney General; Master Brooke ; Fitzgibbon ; Mr. Sergeant. 
Stock; Pigot, now Chief Baron of the Exchequer; Jackson, now 
Justice of the Common Pleas ; and Mr. Jonathan Henn. 

Those who know Ireland and the Irish Bar; those whoare aware 
of the separation which exists, from political and religious causes, 
in this country; those who have marked the discriminating 
and delicate coyness which distinguishes the conduct of the Irish 
Bar in all combined political action, can readily appreciate the 
very great excitement which must have prevailed before the men 
whose names are here written, gave such public evidence of 
their sentiments on so important an occasion.. It was resolved 
that a Bar Levee should be given to Plunket; it was held at 
his House in Stephen’s Green, that house which is now occupied 
by the University Club, and was attended by, we may state, the 
entire legal profession. 

Lord Campbell held the Irish Chancellorship for a few weeks. 

at he might return to private life a retired Chancellor, one 
of the last great men of Ireland was driven from that office 
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to which his public services entitled him, and for which his 
acquirements qualified him, and which was thereward of alonglif 
of public honesty and of unselfish patriotism. Plunket thought, 
Ireland thought, that it was a degrading insult. As Sir Roben 
Peel said, when speaking in the year 1844 of the manner in 
which Lord John Russell had wrested the seals of Ireland from 
the weakened hands of her old champion, to present them toa 
Scotchman, who had been considered unworthy to sit upon the 













































English Woolsack —“in order to gratify that learned individul J W 
with a six weeks’ tenure of office the people of Ireland were 7 he 
subjected to an affront, which whatever the public may thnk fF of 
of my disposition towards that country, I declare if Iba FT h 
offered them I would not have retained office a single hour.” r 


As a lawyer Plunket was not very deeply read, but as an W 
advocate he was unsurpassed. The specimens we haven p 
serted from his Bar speeches are quite sufficient to prove this 7 ¢ 
statement. He was, in Court, frequently witty, often humorous; a 
a keen observer of men, he was an admirable direct or cross- y 


examiner; as a judge, we was not of the highest order of m t 
tellect, his mind was forensic rather than administrative FT 

Great inthe forum, powerful in every art that the ever-chang- : a 
ing phases of a trial or of an argument may require, he closely t 


resembled that great orator, Erskine ; but, unlike Erskine, his —7 

energy, his power, and his genius, bore him to the highest FT 
and noblest Parliamentary reputation. Sir James Mackintosh, [7 ' 
who knew the exact mental worth of every man with whom 
he had been brought into collision, notes, in his journal, 
“If Plunket had been regularly trained to the British Houe Je 
of Commons, he would have been the greatest speaker there Jy , 
that he remembered.” Sjr Jonah Barrington, too, who dedi- 
cated his Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, to Plunket, was 
opinion that amongst the entire body of the members of the 
Irish Parliament who afterwards became representatives in the 
Imperial Legislature, Plunket, next to Grattan, was the most 
distinguished ; and we may accept this testimony as important 
for few were better qualified to judge of those who defended 
irish independence ,than Barrington. Writing of Bushe, Lord 
Brougham observes—‘‘ We have not the condensed and ¥ 
gorous demonstration of Plunket ; we have not those wa 
vellous figures, sparingly introduced, but whenever used, ° 
an application to the argument absolutely magical. Let noo 
hastily ‘suppose that this is an exaggerated description of Lor 
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Plunket’s extraordinary eloquence. Where shall be found 
such figures as those which follow—each raising a living 
image before the mind, yet each embodying, not merely a 
principle, but the very argument in hand—each leaving that 
very argument literally translated into figure! The first relates 
to the Statutes of Limitation, or to prescriptive title :—‘ If 
Time destroys the evidence of title, the laws have wisely and 
humanely made length of possession a substitute for that 
which has been destroyed. He comes with his scythe in one 
hand to mow down the monuments of our rights: but in his 
other hand the law-giver has placed an hour-glass, by which 
he metes out incessantly those portions of duration which 
render needless the evidence he has swept away.’ Explaining 
why he had now become a Reformer when he had before op- 
posed the question :—‘ Circumstances,’ said he, ‘are wholly 
changed ; formerly Reform came -to our door like a felon— 
a robber to be resisted. He now approaches like a creditor ; 
you admit the justice of his demand, and only dispute the 
time and the instalments by which he shall be paid.’ ”” 

Of Plunket’s social powers much has been written, and told, 
and, from many sources, we have gathered the following tributes 
to, and specimens of, these powers. 

In the year 1827 Moore met.Corry in London, at the Opera, 
and noted the following witticisms of Plunket. ‘ Corry,” he 
writes, “told me a good deal about Plunket, of his amiable- 
uess, and even playfulness, when one comes to know him, 
notwithstanding that repulsive look and manner of his. De- 
scribed.a merry day with him and the Chief Justice (Bushe,) 
at the Pigeon House : their endeavours to. out-pun each other ; 
‘Well, that’s as bad as his, isn’t it? ‘No, no; mine was the 
worst, I appeal to all around.’ Con Lyne was one of the 
party, and, on his undertaking to recite something, Plunket 
said, ‘Come, come, Lyne, stand up while you do it; stand up, 
man, and nobody at least can say you’re Con-seated (conceited.)’ 
Mentioned Plunket’s joke on some one saying, ‘ Well, you 
see ’s predictions have come true.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said 
Plunket, ¢ I always knew he was a ore, but I did not know he 
Was an augur,’” 

It is recorded that, in his own country town of Inniskillen, 
he defended a horse-stealer with such consummate tact, that 
one of the fraternity, in a paroxysm of delight, burst into 
an exclamatory, “Long life to you, Plunket ! The first horse I 
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steal, boys, by Jekers, I’ll have Plunket!” On _ being told 
that his successor in The Common Pleas, the late Chief Justice 
Doherty, had little or nothing to do, Plunket replied, “ Well, 
he is equal to it.” A. clerk im the Court of Chancery, named 
Moore, prided himself upon his style of writing, his caligraphy, 
as he used to call it; and a frequent visitor to the Court was 
an attorney, named Morris, who was somewhat vain of his 
dress, and generally wore a bunch of flowers at his button- 
hole. “ Plunket,” said Bushe one day, while they were waiting 
for the Chancellor, “Why should this Court remind us of the road 
to Chester?” “TI give it up,” replied Plunket. “Don’t you 
see,” said Bushe, “ we are near Pen-man-Moore.” ‘I was stu- 
pid, indeed,” rejoined Plunket “with Beau Morris opposite 
me.” Being told of the appointment of a person who had the re- 
a of indolence, to a judicial office where there was little 

usiness, “It’s the very Court for him !” he exclaimed, “it 
will be up every day before himself.” 

Until about the year 1820, there were no regular Reports of 
the Irish cases. All the new authorities were imported from 
England ; so that the accident of a fair or foul wind might some- 
times affect the decision of a cause. “Are you sure, Mr. 
Plunket,” (said Lord Manners once) “ that what you have 
stated is the law?” “Tt unquestionably was the law half-an- 
hour ago,” replied Mr. Plunket pulling out his watch, “but by 
this time the Packet has probably arrived, and I shall not be 
positive.” Charles Phillips writes :— 

‘I never saw Lord Redesdale more puzzled than at one of 
Plunket’s best jeux d’esprits. A cause was argued in Chancery, 
wherein the plaintiff prayed that the defendant should be re- 
strained from suing him on-certain bills of exchange, as they 
were nothing but Aites.—‘ Kites,’ exclaimed Lord Redesdale ; 
‘kites, Mr. Plunket? Kites never could amount to the value 
of those securities! I don’t understand this statement at all, 
Mr. Plunket.’ ‘Tt is not to be expected that you should, my 
Lord,’ answered Plunket,—‘In England and in Ireland, kites 
are quite different things. In England, the wind raises the 
kites ; but, in Ireland, the kites raise the wind, ‘I do not 
feel any way better informed yet, Mr. Plunket,’ said the matter- 
of-fact Chancellor. ‘Well, my Lord, I’ll explain the thing 
without mentioning those birds of prey :’—and therewith he 
elucidated the difficulty.” 

When Sir Walter Scott visited Ireland, in the year 1829, 
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he became intimate with, and attached to, three very remark- 
able Irishmen,—Sir Philip Crampton, Plunket, and Anthony 
Richard Blake. It was whilst staying at Old Connaught that 
Plunket proposed to Scott they should pay a visit to the 
Seven Churches, and to St. Kevin’s Bed. Scott insisted on 
entering St. Kevin’s Bed, and after he had left the spot, 
Plunket told Cathleen, the guide, that Scott was a poet. 
« Poet,” said she, fancving that Plunket was quizzing her,— 
“the devil a bit of him faith,—he’s a fine daycent gentleman 
—he gave mea half-crown.” Plunket used to tell this story 
with considerable humor. Of those who, as we have stated, 
pleased Scott most of all whom he met in Ireland, Lock- 
hart writes :—‘“ The acute logic and brilliant eloquence of 
Lord Plunket he ever afterwards talked of with high admira- 
tion ; nor had he, he said, encountered in society any combi- 
nation of qualities more remarkable than the deep sagacity 
and broad rich humor of Mr. Blake. In Plunket, Blake, and 
Crampton, he considered himself as having gained three real 
frends by this expedition ; and I think I may venture to say, 
that the feeling on their sides was warmly reciprocal.” _ 

We have heard it frequently asserted that Lord Plunket 
has said, “‘ History is only an old Almanack ;” we take this 
opportunity of showing the error of the assertion. In 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XII. N.S. p. 808, 
in the debate on Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a Com- 
mittee on the Roman Catholic Claims—February 28, 1825— 
Plunket spoke thus :—“ Time, as had been said by one of 
the clearest observers of its effects, was the greatest innovator 
of all. While man would sleep or stop in his career, the 
course of time was rapidly changing the aspect of human 
affairs. All that a wise Government could do was to keep as 
close as possible to the wings of time, to watch his progress, and 
accommodate his motion to their flight. Arrest his course they 
could not; but they might vary the forms and aspects of 
their institutions, so as to reflect his varying aspects and 
forms, If this were not the spirit which animated them, ~ 
philosophy would be impertinent, avd history no better than 
an old almanack. The riches of knowledge would serve 
them no better than the false money of a swindler, put upon 
them at a value which once circulated, but had long since 
ceased.” Mr. Secretary Peel, at page 820, replies—‘“ My 
nght von Sia says, he would not convert the philosophy 
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of history into a miserable almanack, or represent experience 
as a swindler passing base money upon mankind. | agree 
with him, and I look back to history for the instructive lesson 
it affords, and consult experience upon the abuses of power 
in all ages.” A portion of this extract, which we have print- 
ed in italics, has been considered very clever and approaching 
somewhat to an aphorism, but it is not orginal ; thirty-four 
years before Plunket spoke it, Boswell had published, in his 
Life of Johnson, the following remarks: “Johnson. We 
must consider how very little hstory there is; I mean real 
authentic history. That certain kings reigned, and certain 
battles were fought, we can depend upon as true ; but all 
the colouring, all the philosophy of history is conjecture, 
Boswell, Then, sir, you would reduce all Azstory to be no better 
than an almanack, a mere chronological series of remarkable 
events.”* Whether Boswell had ever seen the remark of 
Mercier, in his Nowveau Tableau de Paris, that ‘ Malet de 
Pan’s and such like histories of the Revolution, are no better 
than an old almanackZ’- we know not; the observations of 
Boswell, and of Lord Plunket, may be, as Johnson would say, 
“a proof of coincidence, sir, but not of plagiarism.” 

Plunket was an excellent host, and few could propose a 
health with more feeling and grace. On one occasion he thus 
toasted his old friend Peter Burrowes :—“ I know no man who 
has more to answer for. He has spent his life in doing acts 
of kindness to every human being but himself. He has been 
prodigal of his time, and his trouble, and his fortune, for his 
friends, to a degree that is quite inexcusable. In short, ! 
know no way of accounting for such an anomaly, but by 
supposing him utterly destitute of the instinct of selfishness.” 
On another occasion he. proposed Bushe’s health thus :— 
‘Gentlemen, I am going to give you a toast ; and it will be 
necessary for me to say a word or two, before I tell you what it 1s. 
If I were to say, I am going to give you the Solicitor General, 
perhaps yon would be at a lossto know whom I mean. And 
if I were to say that I am going to give you the Chief J ustice, 
I would certainly mention a very respectable and most distin- 
guished individual ; but it is not exactly him I mean at present. 
In order, therefore, that there should be no ambiguity, that 
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you may all perfectly understand who it is that I do mean, 
I beg leave to give you, the ornament of the Insh Bar; the 
man who has endeared himself to all who know him, not 
merely by the richness of his genius—not merely by tlie 
splendor of his eloquence—not merely by the captivations of 
his manner—not merely by the extent and the variety of his 
erudition ;—but by the essential goodness of his heart and 
nature, which eclipses them all.” 

A witness was being examined by Plunket, and on cross- 
examination refused to answer, as the counsel put him into a 
“doldrum.” A “ doldrum” said the judge, Lord Avonmore,— 
“ What isa doldrum? I never heard the word.” ‘Oh! my 
Lord,” replied Plunket, ‘its a well known affection ; merely a 
confusion of the head arising from a corruption of the heart.” 
The day upon which Lord Campbell was expected to arrive, 
for the purpose of assuming his Chancellorship, was remarkably 
rough and windy, and a friend remarked to Plunket how sick 
Campbell must be. “ Yes,” said Plunket, “ but it won’t make 
him throw up the seals”? Such a man as this was Plunket. 
—Bniliant, eloquent, thoughtful, persevering, honest, and 
unswerving in friendship. The younger Grattan writes :— 


_ Mr. Plunket was a deep reader, a profound thinker, and a saga- 
cious observer of mankind. He could learn quicker than any man; 
at one view he perceived the tendency of a measure, and saw from 
afar its errors and its consequences. His power of perception was 
great ; his power of discrimination greater ; and the clearness of his 
intellect was surprising. He was full of sense and judgment ; he 
was a close and acute reasoner, a powerful debater, and most argu- 
mentative even when most eloquent. His speeches were ironbound on 
all sides, solid and compact; never exposing a weak point to his ad- 
versary. His eye discovered not merely reflection, but command, 
and his irony was the most effective and most to be dreaded; it was 
hot simply dissecting the human body, but flaying it alive. When he 
arraigned Lord Castlereagh for his plan to buy the members, by a 
million and a half to be expended for the purchase of the boroughs, 
it was more than the denunciation of an injured and indignant mor- 
tal,—it was fire snatched from above; he soared beyond the low re- 
gion where he was placed, to draw from a superior armoury the fittest 
Weapons to defend his country, and poured down on the devoted head 
of her implacable foe the storm, and tempest, and lightning of his 
anger. All his speeches were remarkable, but his finest speeches 
were most finished performances, they were masterpieces of oratory; 
they contained profound views and answered everything. His 
— on the Catholic question, in the Imperial Parliament, will 
ong be remembered. He put forward the strength of their case in 
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a manner that not only caught the auditory, but drew from one of 
the greatest opponents of their claims the remark, that Plunket had 
done more to advance their cause in the House than any of their ad- 
vocates; and from another, that his talents had excited the greatest 
admiration, and his convincing speech would never be forgotten. His 
speech on the French war in 1815 was powerful and masterly ; no 
man in the House of Commons could have put the several cases of 
right to go to war, and of the right to interfere with the government 
of other states, in so powerful a manner; so clear, and each so dis- 
tinct, like a stream that pours from the rock, strong and pellucid. 
His pleading in the case of the King against O’Grady was a master- 
piece of forensic ability; so much so, that it was stated in private by 
one of the Judges, that he had never known what argument was until 
he heard Plunket in that cause. A common observer might consider 
him cold and cautious in private, but that was not his character; he 
possessed a humour at once agreeable and instructive, and in the 
minutest things he showed that his understanding was of the first 
order. Take him altogether, he was an extraordinary man. The 
son of a worthy Presbyterian clergyman in the north of Ireland, pos- 
sessed of asmall fortune, who died leaving a large family with little to 
support them, and this individual then a very young child. De- 
prived of his father, he managed to procure for himself the best edu- 
cation, and to gain the highest name in the University of Dublin ; so 
high that he would not even accept a fellowship if it had been con- 
ferred upon him. He thence raised himself at the bar, and became 
a most distinguished advocate. He then got into the Parliament of 
both Kingdoms; the Irish Parliament first, the Imperial Parliament 
afterwards. He was advanced to the highest offices in the state,— 
Attorney General, Chief Justice, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
was offered the Rolls in England, and finally received a British 
Peerage. All this he did,—not by dint of art or money,—not by stoop- 
ing to the vulgar ways of low ambition, or of crafty pride,—not, as 
Lord Clare did, by abusing and selling his country—nor, as Lord 
Eldon did, by cringing and crouching to royalty ; he excelled every 
where, and succeeded in almost everything ; he upheld the rights of 


Ireland, defended her cause, and advanced himself solely by his gi- 
gantic abilities and fearless energy.” 


There is not a syllable of exaggeration in this beautiful tribute 
to the genius of a great man, who, like Wedderburn, 
united, at once, all the highest qualities of a lawyer, of an 
orator, and of a statesman. He might have been a poor man 
through life, had not his brother’s bequest enriched him. He 
re(used all patronage and all place from those whose friendship 
might be looked upon as the price paid for bartered principles. 
During life the base, virulent, falsehood of faction, from 
Cobbet’s time, even to the day upon which the earth received 
his corpse, was ever ready to defame him. But when wealth 
and power were within his grasp, he resigned them because he 
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would not surrender old convictions. When the Roman Ca- 
tholics were oppressed he was the foremost amongst their ad- 
vocates. When a misled people came forth to fill the land 
with riot, to stain it with excess, and in demanding Reform, 
and freedom, fancied that Liberty was a blood-stained, fierce- 
eyed Amazon, not a calm and sacred spirit—Plunket saw that 
destruction was in their wild course, and gave all the advantage 
of his advocacy to the government that crushed the mad rabble 
in its hour of folly. 

In the discharge of all his high duties he was ever just and 
diligent. Carefully and anxiously did he inquire into the law 
and facts of every case brought before him. The large as well 
as the great causes received his fullest attention. As an officer 
of the Crown, as a Chief Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
as Chancellor of Ireland, he was ever honest, fair, and im- 
partial,—and, like Fuller’s Good Judge—“ His private affections 
were swallowed up in the common cause, as rivers lose their 
names in the ocean.” 

And thus in honor, and in peace, the latter years of Plun- 
ket’s existence passed calmly away. As time rolled by the friends 
of early days fell around him, and Burrowes, and Bushe were 
the last to linger by him, each “ proud,” as Bushe said, “to be 
the friend of such a man”—and when they died, it seemed as 
if, to Plunket, all memory of the great. past. had expired with 
them, and his closing years were clouded in forgetfulness. 

But what a grand and noble intellect had been his! The 
poor puppets of this hour, who jabber when his name is uttered ; 
the mean whipt hounds .of faction, who howl and snarl as his 
life deeds are recorded, and his triumphs proclaimed, can never 
dare to deny his genius and his eloquence; and when the cry 
of place-man, of traitor, is raised, every honest man should re- 
member how Plunket ever met these charges during his life, 
and how the slanderer was driven from the base trade, baffled, 
confuted, exposed. The records of the Irish Parliament, the 
records of the Imperial Legislature, the Reports of the Law 
Courts and of Parliament, the admiration of the Irish and En- 
glish Commons, the esteem of the Legal Profession in his own 
country,—all prove Plunket’s real character, all ptoclaim him to 
have been, in heart and deed, in each era of his long life, thor- 
oughly and throughly—a patriot Lrishman. 

He died, at his seat, Old Connaught, near Bray, on Wed- 
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nesday, the fourth of January, 1854, and was interred, in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, on Saturday, the seventh of the same month. 
The coffin bore the simple inscription :— 


Witiram Conyneuam PLUNKET. 
Born January, 1764. 
Diep January, 1854. 

Acrep 90 Years. 
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1. Report on the Law of Partnership, Together with the Ap- 
pendix containing Communications to the Board of Trade 
Respecting the Law of Partnership. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 14th July, 1837. 

2. Report from the Select Committee on the Law of Partner- 
ship; Together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index. Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 8th July, 1851. 

3. An Inquiry into the Policy of Limited Liability in Part- 
nerships. By Henry Colles, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin: J. M‘Glashan, 1853. 


Havine already discussed the principle of limited liability in ; 


partnerships, and the propriety of introducing such 
a system, we have now to consider under what restric- 
tions, and to what extent, we should ask for it the sanction 
of the legislature. Much more might be written in favor of this 
contemplated change, and considerable evidence accumulated, 
but that we foresee, for many reasons, that legislation on the 
subject is at hand, and that of the advantages of the intro- 
duction of such a measure there is now entertained but little 
doubt. We shall not, therefore, stop to expose the fallacy of the 
few arguments which do not come under some one of the classes 
already discussed, but conclude our remarks on this head with 
a passage from the evidence of one who, from his high position, 
intelligence and experience, may be considered as amongst the 
highest authorities on such a subject—we allude to the late 
Lord Ashburton, and which will be found in the appendix to the 
Report made by Mr. B. Kerr, to the Board of Trade, in 1837. 
“JT certainly have had opportunities of considering the sub- 
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ject, because, having passed a considerable portion of my life 
abroad, 1 have seen something of the working of the system 
of commandite partnership, and I must confess I am favorable 
to it: [think upon the whole it would be desirable : it would 
bring additional capital into commerce: it would favor the 
enterprise of men of talents with insufficient capital, and, 
generally speaking, I cannot help thinking that, under proper 
regulations, it would furnish sufficiently substantial security to 
commercial establishments. I have heard that this principle 
is objected to by persons whose opinions are entitled to respect, 
and I certainly should like to hear the subject adversely dis- 
cussed, and to hear the objections to it stated; but my 
opinion has always been in favor of such a system, ‘and I am 


not aware that it is objected to in those countries in which it 


has long existed. It would be necessary to be very parti- 
cular in the regulations with respect to publicity, and with 
regard to the non abstraction of capital during the partnership 
in such establishments; but I believe those guards may, 
without difficulty, be introduced.” 

The objection made by Mr. Bellenden Kerr, (who thus 
admits the benefit of the limited liability Jaw,) that the 
introduction of that system would involve us in a complex and 
cumbrous legislation, and lead to inextricable confusion, has 
induced us to point out the exact manner in which we think 
the change might be effected, and to give the heads of a bill 
for carrying out that object. Mr. Jones Lloyd (now Lord 
Overstone) also remarks :—‘ The difficulties of guarding 
against fraud and intricate litigation under the commandite 
system seems to be very great; it would be, perhaps, bold to 
declare that they are insuperable ; they are, however, such as 
to form a very serious objection to the system, the exact force 
of which can only be correctly estimated when some specific 
plan for commandite partnerships is under consideration.” 

If any apology were required for entering into such minute 
practical details as we purpose, we should find, in the above 
evidence a sufficient justification. | 

In legislating on this subject there are two evils to be 
guarded against ;—one, lest sufficient provision be not made for 
protecting from fraud ;—the other, that in effecting that object 
we do not impose such stringent and undue ‘restrictions as 
would render the law useless for its purpose. 

With these two objects in view the following draft was 
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prepared. ‘The basis on which it was principally framed is 
the existing law of commanditaire partnerships in the State 
of New York, which is itself based on the French law, a law 
that, longer than any other existing code, has recognized such 
partnerships. As we have already observed, this law is now 
in operation in nearly all the states of both the old and new 
worlds, and in each the same provisions are found. We 
have, however, in some instances, engrafted on the New 
York Code, provisions taken from the laws of other 
countries,and have made some alterations which are pomted at 
specific objections, and seem to be demanded, considering the 
suddenness and extent of the proposed change. Giving, then, 
the heads of such a bill, in order to meet what has fallen 
from the two principal opponents of the introduction of com- 
manditaire partnerships, Lord Overstone and Mr. Kerr, we 
propose taking its provisions seriatim, and considering each 
of them in its double aspect; that they may neither render 
the law inoperative on the one hand, by unreasonable restric- 
tions, nor, on the other, neglect to provide due safe guards 
against fraud. 

The following are the provisions which we would submit 
for the consideration of the Legislature :— 

lst—Limited partnerships, for the transaction of any mer- 
cantile, mechanical, or manufacturing business, with the ex- 
ception of insurance, may be formed, subject to the following 
regulations and provisions :— 

2—Such partnerships may consist of one or more persons 
who shall be called general partners, and who shall be jointly 
and severally liable, as general partners now are ; and one or 
more persons who shall subscribe for, and contribute such sums 
as may be agreed on as capital to the common stock, who shall 
be called special partners, and who shall not be liable for the 
debts of the partnership, beyond the sum subscribed for. 

3—The general partners only shall be authorized to trans- 
act the business of the firm, which shall be carried on in the 
names of such general partners only, with the addition of 
the words,  Commanditaire Company.” 

4—The persons desirous of forming such a partnership shall 
make and severally sign a deed which shall contain the name; 
or firm, the intended business, the names and residences, and 
descriptions of the general and special partners, distinguishing 
the general from the special, the sum for which each subscribes, 
and the commencement and duration of the partnership. 
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5—A memorial of the contents of such deed, together with 
au affidavit of its perfection, shall be lodged at an office, to be 
provided for that purpose, and shall be open to public inspec- 
tion, free of charge. 

6— Advertisements, containing a correct abstract of the 
above specified particulars, shall be inserted in the two princi- 
pal papers of the city or county in which such partnership is 
intended to be carried on, and in each city or county where 
branches of such firms shall be established. 

7—Every renewal, continuance of, or change 1n, such part- 
nership shall be certified, recorded, and advertised in the 
manner required for its original formation, and every such 
partnership which shall be otherwise renewed, continued, or 
altered, shall be deemed a general partnership ; suits in relation 


to the business of the partnership may be brought and con- 


ducted, by and against the general partners, as if there were 
no special partners. No part of the sum which any special 
partner shall have contributed to the general stock shall be 
withdrawn by him in any shape whatsoever; and no sums by 
way of interest, other than those arising from profits shall be 
paid to such partner. 

8—Judgment creditors of such firms may issue writs of execu- 
tionagainst the goods of such special partners under the same re- 
strictions, and in the same manner as writs of execution may be 
issued against the shareholders of companies incorporated by 
Act of Parliament, as provided by the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act. 

9—Special partners shall be liable to the creditors of the 
firm to the amount subscribed by them ; and the greatest 
amount received by them out of the profits during any one of 
the six years next preceding the insolvency of such partnership, 
deducting the sum actually paid in as part of the capital stock. 

10—A special partner may, from time to time, examine into 
the state and progress of the partnership concern, and advise 
as toits management, but shall not further interfere in the busi- 
hess of the firm, under penalty of being deemed a general 
partner. 

11—No clerk or other person employed, who shall receive as 
salary a proportion of the profits, shall be thereby subject to the 
liabilities of the concern in which he may be engaged. 

12—Such a partnership shall be liable to all existing laws 
of bankruptcy and insolvency, with regard to fraudulent pre- 
ferences and in all other respects whatsoever, . 
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13—A special partner who shall be guilty of, or privy to 
any offence against the existing laws of bankruptcy or insol. 
vency, or an infringement of the provisions herein contained, 
shall be deemed, and liable as a general partner. 

14—Every person privy to, and an accomplice in any offence 
against the existing laws of bankruptcy or insolvency, shall 
be hable to be indicted and tried for such offence at any 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, or Quarter Sessions, and if con- 
victed, shall be liable, in the discretion of the judge of such 
court, to the punishment provided for the principal offender 
in such cases, and the costs of such prosecution shall, in the 
discretion of such Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, be 
paid out of the estate of such insolvent. firm. 

15—When, and so soon as, such partnership shall sus- 
tain losses, amounting to not less than 50 per cent. of the 
subscribed capital, such fact shall be published and advertised 
within one fortnight from the time when such losses shall, or 
might, without wilful default, have been ascertained in the 
manner required on the original formation of such partnership. 

16—Such partnerships, except as otherwise provided, shall, 
as regards the mutual rights and liabilities of the partners, 
and as regards third persons, be liable to all the rules and pro- 
visions of the existing laws of partnership. 

The first of the above provisions, as to the extent to which 
this law should be admitted, although prior in point of time, we 
shall turn to lastly, as its consideration is of entirely a differ- 
entcharacter from all the others. Into the second we have in- 
troduced an ingredient not contained in the New York Code,— 
that it shall not be necessary that the entire capital should be 
actually paid in by the special partners. Our object in 80 
doing was to facilitate the formation of such companies ; and 
even in the Jrish Anonymous Partnership Act, which has been 
considered so stringent and harsh towards commanditaires, It 
will be found that it was necessary only to pay in one-fourth 
of the sum subscribed for, previous to the formation of the 
partnership, and the other three-fourths within twelve months 
from that time. We feel very much pressed by the fact, that the 
New York Code, on the beneficial working of which we depend 
as an argument in its favor, requires the entire sum to be paid in. 
It will be admitted, however, on all sides, that no restrictions, 
save such as would be absolutely necessary should be intposed 
on the formation of these partnerships ; and thus, although the 
existence of such a provision in the Code to which we have re- 
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ferred would imply its necessity, we do not think we should be 
estopped from enquiring into the reality of such a necessity, 
or, from forming for ourselves an opinion. ‘The only question 
then on this point is, does the public protection require it ?— 
We think not, and for the following reason. ‘The special 
partner subscribes for a particular sum, say, £1000; of this he 
aysin at once £200. These facts are made fully known to the 
public in the manner already mentioned, and it will be for 
third partics, dealing with that firm, to form for themselves an 
estimate as to whether or not that special partner is worth 
£1000, and they will treat with the firmaccordingly. Such third 
parties will be in the position they now occupy in dealing with 
ordinary firms ; they should, as now, form for themselves an esti- 
mate as tothe means of each of the partners, and deal accordingly 
with the company, with this further stipulation, that such partner 
was only to be liable for the sum specified. We are ata loss to 
distinguish this case from that of a guarantee given for a par- 
ticular sum ; the special partner here puts in £200, and the 
remaining £800, as far as third parties are concerned, may be 
regarded as a guarantee to that. amount for the debts to be in- 
curred by the firm. Take it that £5000 is actually paid in, 
and that £20,000 more is subscribed for, to be called in as the 
partners may arrange among themselves. In dealing with such 
a firm, merchants and other persons will be exactly in the same 
position as if dealing with a trader who possesses a capital of 
£5000, and who has procured friends to guarantee his debts to 
the amount of £20,000. Nothing is more common, we should 
say, than for guarantees to be given in this way, for greater and 
lesser amounts, and we have never heard any complaints from 
persons to whom such guarantees are secured, that they think 
themselves in an unfair predicament, or less protected in such 
dealings than in any other. 

We insert this provision as conformable with the ordinary 
mercantile usage of principal and surety, and can see no reason 
for distinguishing a special partner, paying one-half, one-third, 
or otherwise as the case might be, of the sums he subscribes 
for, from a trader entering into business with such sum 
actually paid in as capital, and with a surety ‘for the pay- 
ment of his debts to the extent of the remainder of the 
sum. Once for all we put this case for the commanditaires, 
or, as we shall continue to call them, the special partners, 
on the plain grounds of a contract entered into by them, like 
any other contract of principal and surety, with third parties, 
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and differing only in this, that other contracts are entered int 
by separate agreements with separate individuals; whereas, the 
contract entered into by the special partners with third parties 
is contained in the published register of the deed of partnership, 
interpreted and explained by the Public Act of the Legislature, 
and is made, free of further stipulation, with every person trans. 
acting business with the firm. 

Regarding the subject then in this light, we shal! not enter 
on the consideration of an argument that miglit be urged 
against this provision—that it would be only fair, as the special 
partners are receiving a boon, that inreturn they sliould make 
some sacrifice, and be prepared to suffer some inconvenience; we 





shall rather direct our care to secure that there shall be in ' shou 
the terms of the contract no unfair advantage given, either to [RB “cor 
those commanditaire partnerships, or to the public, in their deal- e Oo’ 
ing with each other. It is true that a merchant entering into 4 \ 
ai extensive and speculative contract would prefer domgs JR vey 
with a firm having a capital of £25,000, actually paid in, rather JR dita 
than one with an actual capital of £5000, and guarantees for its ; = Wo 
liabilities from different individuals for £20,000. He mightnot. JB and 
enter into that contract with the latter firm, though he would [ cat 
do so with the former, let him then act in his transactions with’ [RF am 
a commanditaire firm, we have already observed as with one pos- s th 
sessing a capital equivalent to the sum actually paid in, and . 86S 
with guarantees according to the solvency of the individuals, 5 86«C«n 
for the remainder of the sum subscribed for. z. 
_ The propriety of the third provision cannot be disputed; and ; 

uf we were only to rely onthe fact, thatin every code in which such p 86 
partnerships are recognized a precisely similar provision will 4 of 
be found, we should require its insertion. If, however, we refer . @ 
back to the grounds-on which we sought to have the limited pe 
liability system introduced intothese countries, and find that out ed 
complaint was, that, under the existing law, people retiring from S¢ 
business could not leave their capital engaged in it, and that out of 
object was to have capital, per se, on the one side united toindus- b 
try without means on the other, we should be guilty of singular n 
inconsistency in demanding for a man who would be an active d 
partner—contributing both labor and capital, a limited liability. 0 
Without writing one wordasto the justice or injustice of conferring e 
such a privilege on persons whoshould come within the definition 0 
of general partners, we shall merely observe that in dispensing with 


this provision, the advocates of limited liability would stultify 
themselves, and demonstrate that they sought for something be- 
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sideor beyond, whatinthe first instance they demanded —a remedy 
for existing evils. ‘The concluding part of this provision, as to 
the title of the firm, is for the purpose of meeting a specific ob- 
‘ection, that the general publie would not have constantly before 
them the character of the partnership, and would not be incited to 
enquiry and investigation. In framing this title we have, we think, 
selected the most convenient and business-like, as well as effect- 
ual, manner of describing such companies; and even in so 
small a matter as this, where the phrase should be so often used, 
we have thought it deserved time and trouble in the selection. 
We have found in the communication of Mr. J. M. Ludlow, 
a suggestion as to the manner in which such companies 
should be styled. He suggests the introduction of the words 
“commandite” or “limited liability’—thus “Brown, Butlerand 
Oo.’s Commandite,”’—or “ The Limited Liability Company.” 

We think, however, that the title we propose, and which con- 
veys correctly that the company is one framed on the comman- 
ditaire system under the management of the general partners, 
wonld be found, as wé have already observed, most convenient 
and business-like, as well for general purposes of communi- 
cation, as for the purpose of book-keeping, furnishing accounts 
and drawing bills, and other instruments incidental to trade. 
The title of the firm which would run thus,“Brown, Jones and 
Smith, Commanditaire Company,” or “Brown, Jones and 
Smith’s Cre. Coy.,” would also sound less strange than any 
other which could be suggested. 

As regards the four following provisions, which are conversant 
about the formal execution, registration and publication of the deed 
of partnership, we cannot perceive in them anything thatimposes 
extraordinary difficulty ortrouble on the personsabout joining such 
partnerships, In our former paper on this subject we comment- 
ed on theadvantage of having sucha deed, declaring the sum sub- 
scribed, and to be accounted for in case of the insolvency 
of the firm. The expense and trouble on the co-partners will 
be but a trifle more than is now required for the usual co-part- 
nership deed of settlement, and so useful and reasonable do we 
deem the execution and registration of partnership deeds in cases 
of insolvency, that we would require even partnerships under the 
existing law to be evidenced in this way. The main requirement 
of publication, irksome and disagreeable as it may be to persons 
to have their private business arrangements exposed in this 
Way, seems to us one the necessity for which cannot be disputed : 
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besides, the principal case made by us for special partnerships re. 
quires the registration and due publication of the deed setting 
out all the particulars of the partnership. Provisions similar 
to*these are also found in every code in which commanditair 
partnerships are introduced. In settling upon the terms there. 
fore of these provisions it is necessary to consider, merely in what 
manner, and by what machinery this object of having the deeds 
duly executed, registered and published, can be most readily 
and effectually attained. 
It is for the purpose of simplifying legislation upon the 
subject that we have inserted the general provision that such 
partnerships may sue, and be sued, in the names of the several 
partners. We are aware that this very question, asto the difl. 
culty and inconvenience of the existing law in proceedings by 
and against partners, is one of those subjects which have oc- 
cupied legal reformers. ‘The recent Common Law Procedure 
Acts, which have been passed,both for this country and England, 
provide for the serious evils consequent on the non-joinder or 
mis-joinder of parties, when partners are either plaintiffs or de- 
fendants in legal proceedings, by giving the judge before whom 
the case is tried the power of inserting or striking out names, 
when he considers such a course is not likely to unfairly pre- 
judice the opposite party. With our provision, however, there 
can be no necessity even for an application to the judge, as 
the parties in whose names such firms are conducted, and none 
other, would be the proper persons to sue and to defend. The 
latter part of this provision, which is entirely our own sug- 
gestion, is intended to provide for what may be a very ordinaty 
case—creditors being unable to find sufficient goods of the 
partnership off which to levy the amount of a judgment which 
they may have retovered against the firm. Zhe Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act enables the creditors of a company 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, the liability of whose 
shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares, when 
there are no sufficient goods of the Company to satisfy these 
judgments, to issue execution against any number of the 
shareholders they may choose, for the amount remaining Ul 
called on their shares, on obtaining liberty from a judge for 
that purpose, which will be granted on proof of the above 
facts. We consider such a provision as one to which spect 
partners can have no right to object, as it merely confers 4 
very ptoper and reasonable privilege on the .creditors of such 
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firms, by enabling them, readily and efficaciously, to obtain 
payment of their just demands. ret 

‘A very fair and well founded objection has been made 
to the limited liability of the commanditaire partners, that per- 
sons with capital might select one or two reckless adventurers 
as the general partners, and supply them with the means of 
embarking in some very speculative trade; that these general 
partners would be at liberty to engage in the most gambling 
ventures in which the risk would be very great, and the profits 
proportionably large, and that thus, by successful speculations 
during one or two years, the profits realized would be so large, 
that the special partners, whenever their schemes wereunsuccess- 
ful and a crash came, would be quite easy about the result, their 


~ liability being limited, and the profits which they had divided 


being more than sufficient to cover the amount for which they 
were liable, and give them an ample return onthe capital engaged. 
If the concern were lucky enough to escape destruction for a 
period, the amount of their subscription would be a mere 
hagatelle. To meet this case we have inserted the ninth pro- 
vision, that in addition to the sum subscribed the special part- 
ners should be liable for the largest sum ever received by them, 
as profits, in any one of the six years preceding insolvency. 
It may be said that this will not be a sufficient safeguard 
against the evil. We think, however,it would,and for the follow- 
ing reasons ;—firstlv, few men will rush on such very wild specu- 
lations, or,as we have already remarked, act with their commandite 
capital,as if it were a stakethrown on a gaming table ;—secondly, 
should they engage in such extensive risks, the amount of the 
greatest profits that has been made in one of a series of years 
will be so large as to provide in all reasonable probability, when 
added to the sum for which the special partners were originally 
liable, a fund sufficient to meet the demands on the firm. On 
the other hand, it may be objected, that this presses too harshly 
on the special partners, and will go a considerable lengthin ren- 
dering this Act nugatory. We do not think so ; in ouropinion the 
provisions in Zhe Lrish Anonymous Partnership Act which ren- 
dered it ineffectual, were those unmeaning regulations that 
hampered the partners in the formation of their company, in 
the subscription of their capital, and the division of their profits. 
We think that in return for that, which is somewhat of a boon, 
special partners should be prepared, on the insolvency of their 
frm, to have liberal measures taken to protect the creditors. 
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The tenth provision does not seem to us to require any obser- 
vations, being one of mere routine, and about. which we cannot see 
how any discussion could be raised. Neither do we consider 
the sueceeding provision, for the case of clerks or shopmen re. 
ceiving a portion of the profits as the remuneration of their ; 
services, serious and important though it be, as one which we : 
shall be called on to defend. Of the useful results, both moral ; 
and political, which ensue on such permission, we have already 
written, and as we recollect, there is*not one person who has 


offered any, the slightest, objection to such a provision. Of 4 fo 
the twelfth clause we need only remark, that it is one of routine, 7 ag 
and with regard to which there can be no question. The thirteenth 4 pl 
we have introduced, considering as we have already written, th 
that, in cases of insolvency, every fair and reasonable protection th 
should be extended to the creditors of such firms, in order to 4 $i 
limit the benefits of the Act to those who would honestly, and 4 a 
bona fide, enter into trade under its provisions, and by exclud- 4 0 


ing knaves from its operation, prevent its being the 
means of saving dishonest traders from the consequences of their 
own frauds. 

In wading through the mass of evidence which has been 
collected on this subject for the information of the legislature, 
and which appears in the Parliamentary Papers of 18937, 
and 1851, appended to the reports then made, one objection 
will be found to have been most frequently, and most strenuously 
urged—that the difference between the insolvent laws of France 
and England rendered nugatory any argument that might be 
based on the beneficial working of the system in France, and a 
that it by no means followed that in England, with a_ totally 
different, and much less stringent Bankruptey Code than 
that of France, the.same law would have the same useful opera- 
tion. Mr. M‘Kenna,* who has analyzed and compared 
the bankrupt laws of these Kingdoms and of France, 
has shown the true value of this objection. On inves 
tigation we find that there is but little difference between these 
laws, except in the manner of carrying out their penal prov 
sions, particularly that the French Law provides for the punish- 
ment of accomplices in any offence against the Code. The intro- 
duction of the French procedure of prosecutions, useful as it 0n- 
doubtedly is, seems to us to require a bill framed for the eX 
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express purpose of amending our bankrupt laws. We do not 
think that it would be proper to attempt, in a bill for the modi- 
fication of our present law of partnership, any patch work 
amendments of our insolvent laws, or to retard the intro- 
duction of the commandaitaire system, until an accurate and 
well matured bill has been prepared on the subject. ‘The 
provision in the French Code, which constitutes the principal 
difference between the insolvent laws of the two kingdoms, 
that as to offences against the law, we have inserted in the 
fourteenth provision, subjecting accomplices in any offence 
against our present law, to a criminal prosecution and severe 
punishment on their conviction, This provision should have 
the effect of weakening considerably, if not of entirely removing, 
the above objection, which, when at first advanced, was con- 
sidered as one of the strongest points that could be made 
against the proposed change, ind made, we should imagine, 
on the usual grounds of taking ‘ omne ignotum pro terribili.” 

The fifteenth provision is one which we have adopted from 
the Dutch Code, although not found in the French, or in many 
others. On the first view, the reason for such a rule does 
not appear, but we find the evil which might otherwise en- 
sue very correctly and providently suggested by Mr. EB. A. 
Wilde, an eminent solicitor, whose evidence is appended to the 
Report, already quoted as having been made in 1837. 
The substance of his objection is, that a partnership 
with limited liability might be originated in 1836, with 
a capital of £5000, either actually paid up, or subscribed 
for. In 1840 this sum may have been entirely lost, yet if a 
person about entering into contracts with the firm makes in- 
quiry, and goes to the registry-office, he is informed that the 
capital of the Company is £5000. He acts on this assumption, 
and is thus induced to deal with the firm which may be ac- 
tually insolvent. This would be a monstrous grievance, and 
it is to provide for such cases, and a sufficiently ample provision 
it seems to us to be, that we have adopted this rule of the 
Dutch Code. As regards the sixteenth provision, with respect 
to the general rights and liabilities of the partners’ interest, and 
48 regards third parties, although we are aware there is much 
that requires reformation, yet for the present, and until that re- 
formation be effected, we do not think that any thing so feasible 
can be proposed to enable us to enjoy speedily the advantages 
of the system, fee introduction of which we advocate. No 
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difficulty in the practical details, or in the working of this pro. 
vision, so far as it is reconcilable with the otherspecial provisions, 
suggests itself to us. We fear that we have dwelt at too great 
length on thissubject, particularly as regards the general reader; 
but we thought that the challenge which had been given 
by Lord Overston should be met, and the insinuation that no 
possible practicable plan could be proposed which would not 
disclose the objections to the system, should be explained away. 

With regard to the propriety of confining the benefits of 
the limited liability system to particular branches of trade and 
commerce, it seems to us that, with the one exception, that of 
insurance, which we have made, no sufficient, if any, reason can 
be offered, the best authorities are agreed as to the propriety of 
its liberal introduction. | 

On this point Mr. Mills says, “I do not see any weight in 
the reasons for confining the principle to certain kinds of busi- 
ness, or for making certain employments an exception to it. 
The prohibition of commandite is, I conceive, only tenable on 
the principle of the usury laws, and may reasonably be aban- 
doned since those stinotphes have been given up.”* Mr. Van 
der Oudermeulen, an ex-President of the Netherlands Trading 
Company, and Privy Counsellor in Holland, writes thus :— 
“T have no objection to state, that, as far as my experience 
goes, and as I have heard, the limited habilities of partners, 
either in Joint-Stock Companies, or in Societies en Commandite, 
works well in Holland, and not only in respect of general 
enterprises, but also for banking and insurance.” We might 
collect many more favorable opinions as to a liberal introdue- 
tion of the system. We conceive, however, as we have 
already written, that it is much more satisfactory to reason out 
for ourselves, from the evidence upon the subject, the course 
which we should adopt, rather than be led blindly by the ex- 
pressed opinions of men, whether practical or theoretical autho- 
rities upon the question. The absence of evidence upon this 
= must be a source of considerable regret, and may, we 

ear, lead to some delay in legislating upon the subject. 

On this part of the question also, we must lament that we have 
had so little discussion, for hitherto the sole enquiry has 
been as to a matter about which there can be now little contro- 
versy—the abstract proposition as to the advantages of the sys- 
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* Appendix to Report of 1851, p. 1€0. 
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tem, and the necessity for its introduction. We do not think 
that hasty legislation would be desirable ; we mean hasty as 
to the extent to which this reform should be carried out. It 
would: be satisfactory to have the evidence of experienced mer- 
cantile men on the point, and to hear whether any, and 
what objections could be pointed out to applying this law to 

icular branches of commerce. It is with over anxiety 
that we offer this suggestion, because, were we to judge from 
other codes, and the extent to which their framers have recog- 
nised this system, and to be guided by our own reason in the 
matter, we should have no hesitation in pronouncing that to 
the full extent proposed by us such partnerships should be 
recognised. 

In the state of New York from which we have such favora- 
ble accounts of the working of this system, it is expressly pro- 
vided that ‘‘ limited partnerships for the transaction of any mer- 
cantile, mechanical, or manufacturing business within this 
state, may be formed of two or more persons, upon the terms, 
with the rights and powers, and subject to the conditions and 
liabilities herein prescribed, but the provisions of this title shall 
not be chnatinath 10; authorize any such partnership for the 
purpose of banking or insurance.” In most of the other 
states the same object is effected in different modes, as by 
charters obtained at a trifling expense, and incorporations 
under particular Acts of the Legislature for the different 
branches. The strong, and, as it seems to us, the conclusive 


argument in favor of this application of the limited liability 


system to all branches of trade and manufacture is, that after 
ascertaining the advantages to be derived from the commandite 
principle, it is for those who would except particular branches of 
e or commerce to make out a case for thisexclusion. The 
onus lies with them, and with the mercantile experience of such 
men as Mr. Jonathan Pim to support us, we may assert that in 
Ireland the system will be received as a great and progressive 
movement. 
Our principal reason for excepting insurance companies is, 
t such associations tend in no way to advance trade and 
manufactures, or to effect the great object proposed, by encourag- 
ing the union of capital and industry. - Such companies could 
meet but one of the existing evils, the want of a fair and pro- 
fitable investment of money by small capitalists. This evil, 
it must be remembered, we should not have to provide for if 
we had the commandite principle applied to all other commer- 
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cial pursuits, as an abundance of opportunities would be given 
for the profitable investment of such small capitals. An 
argument such as this, we are aware, requires to be used with 
eaution, as, if it were pressed to its full length, it might be made 
use of to fritter away the demand for an extended and liberal 
sanction of limited liability by the legislature. Again, how. 
ever, we entertain some doubts as to the propriety of allowing 
insurance companies to be formed without very jealous safe. 
guards being imposed on them, as, from the nature and course 
of their dealing, we consider them as opening a door to fraud 
with a facility unattainable in any other branch of business, 
In such companies little or no capital may be called for until 
many years have elapsed. They enter on the receipt of annual 
premiums, paid by people who, depending upon their solvency, 
continue those payments, without having a claim to en- 
force against the company until the event which has been 
insured against takes place. Again,as regards the competition be- 
tween such companies being necessary for the public advantage 
by having the rates of insurance kept at a fair average, if we can 
judge from the number and extent of the advertisements which 
we see every day, there are no new or additional facilities required 
for the constitution of insurance companies. We rest, however, 
the case for the exclusion of insurance companies on the ground 
that they are not adapted in any way te encourage industry, to 
unite capital and labor, or to increase the material prosperity 
of the country, and that, as an investment, they would be 
unnecessary, if not unsafe. We must reiterate our regret at 
the little consideration which has been given to this part of 
the question, and the scanty information to be found on the 
point, and which consequently leaves us unable, finally and 
satisfactorily, to deal with it. We have little doubt that this 
system will speédily receive the approbation of our legislature, 
it is true that we should be thankful for any step taken in the 
right direction, but we do hope that when a great and impor- 
tant change like this is being effected, that our law-givers will 
not stultify themselves by the introduction of this system in 4 
narrow or illiberal measure, hampered with restrictions 
which will render it of little or no avail. 

Before leaving this important matter we should mention that 
one of the first of living jurists, Livingstone, in the code 
proposed by him for Louisiana, recognizes the application of this 
commandite.law to every branch of trade and manufacture, 
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imposes no restrictions as to the extent to which the limited lia- 
bility system should be introduced. On the general advantage of 
the system as well as on the utility of its wide and liberal 
recognition in America, we shall conclude with the follow- 
ing striking passage referred to by Mr. Leone Levi :—“if there 
be prosperity in the United States, enterprise—full and profitable 
investment of capital—Steam Boats traversing the rivers and 
speeding not only along the coasts but to remote parts—a com- 
mercial navy traversing every sea and sweeping even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth—railroads which intersect the 
entire of that mighty continent—and cities springing up as % 
were in a single night—this has mainly resulted from the aggre- 
gation of small means into large amounts by means of limited 
partnerships. Capital, energy, industry and skill form a very 
formidable combination. The cotton spinners of this country 
complain that they are too many, and have even held meet- 
ings and set on foot subscriptions for the purpose of drafting 
a portion of their number out of the country. The labor market 
of England may be overstocked, but the United States will 
receive this surplusage, employ it and pay it with high wages. 
There, provided they are-temperate in their habits, and attentive 
to the main chance, there is great probability that they will 
not only do well but prosper. The small cotton spinning facto- 
nes in America are al doing well. There are no such things as 
‘short time’ nor ‘half wages’ there. The demand is very 
much greater than the supply, and so it will be for many a long 
year. ‘The American factories are founded and worked in this 
manner—a man of capital in the United States gets three or more 
d cotton spinners and sets then up in a small factory driven 

y water ‘power of which there is abundance: (the cost of the 


first factory established in Lowell was 3000 dollars.) They pay 


him arent for the factory, and a partnership is formed to work 
it. The capitalist puts down a limited sum, say £2000. The 
men put down what they may have to invest: small sums per- 
haps, but their real capital in the concern is their labour. 


te is one partner with money, and three or four with skill. 


workmen strain every nerve to gain a profit—for it is profit. 


Which alone can give permanence to the concern. They know 
that in case of loss their monied partners whose £2000 is sunk 
will leave them. If they succeed they can throw their gain into 

concern to increase the capital, and the monied partner would 
Probably join in extending a profitable concern. All this 
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would be done—it is done constantly—because the law of limited 
partnersbip is free there.”* 







































Art. VI—THE OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART, 


1 The Irish Institution. Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Ancient and Modern Paintings. Dublin: . Browne and 
Nolan, 1854. 

2. Report on the National Gallery ; together with the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, Appendia and 
Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
4th August, 1853. oes 

3. First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. By D. R. Hay, 
Kdinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
1846. 

4. The Principles of Beauty in Colouring Systematized. By 
D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1849. 


Iv has been said that a man who enlargeth over much about 
his ancestors may be likened unto a carrot, inasmuch as the 
best part of him is ander ground. An admiration of lineage 
and descent is a very general feeling amongst mankind, and 
those who affect to despise it most are often only envious of 
its possession, An excess of ancestral pride, however, often 
begets an overweening admiration of every thing that can lay 
claim to antiquity, and tblinds a man’s judgment—supposing 
him to possess any—to contemporary excellence ; this bias 1 
especially observable in matters relating to art, or rather to 
pictures,—as a knowledge of art, and an acquaintance with 
pictures, are very different things—although many think them 
identical. For along time the admirers of the old masters 
had it all their own way; even Sam Slick bears testimony 











“Since the publication of our last paper on this subject—see Isis® 
Quarrer.y Review, Vol. III. No. 12, Art I., we have to thank Mr. 
_ Jonathan Pim for a very useful and practical little essay on the question. 
We are happy to find the head of one of the oldest and most respectable 
mercantile families in Dublin approving of, and advocating the !™- 
troduction of Commandite Partnerships. There are no better, more 
intelligent, or undoubted authorities upon mercantile questions than the 
Members of the Society of Friends; and amongst the Society of Frien 
there are no higher, or more honored names than those of the Messrs. Pim. 
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this, for he says, in criticising pictures, “ make out if it’s b 

one of the old fellows, as it is agin the law to find fault with 
them.” Connoisseurs, patrons, and collectors, require to be 
wealthy, and are, therefore, generally aristocratic-—hence, old 
art has always found most favor with them. Latterly, from 
the frauds of picture dealers, there has been a greater tendency 
towards the acquisition of works by recent or contemporary 
artists—but, nevertheless, there is a large party in the art 
world who can recognise no superior excellence save in the 
works of the old masters—evidences are apparent in this city 
of a similar feeling, where, in some iat a strenuous effort 
is making to stem the current of public opinion, which plainly 
sets in favor of modern art. We have seen it asserted, that, 
at the recent fine display of pictures in our Great Industrial 
Exhibition, the preference by the public of the works of the 
old masters was most evident, although the fact is notoriously 
otherwise—modern art, as represented in our Exhibition, hav- 
ing had much the advantage of the more ancient productions 
there displayed. We seek not to,depreciate the works of the old 
masters, neither do we deny the manifold excellencies and beau- | 
ties their works contain—beauties which have commanded 
admiration for centuries—and which are at present justly 
prized and universally appreciated by all laying claim to the 
refinements of civilization or to cultivated intellect ; but there 
is reason in every thing. It is to the excess of that admiration 
we most strongly object; the monomania of connoisseurship, 
which converts the very faults of its idols into beauties, and 


regards as almost profanation, any hints from common sense 


to the contrary. 

The recent proceedings of the Committee of the Irish Insti- 
tution, and the Parliamentary Inquiry upon the National 
Gallery, have suggested our present paper, for there is plainly 
shown in both, the evidence of a strong effort being made by 
a small party, to force their extreme views, regarding the su- 
periority of the old masters, upon the public. This party, in 
their over zeal for the ancient, are quite oblivious of the exis- 
tence of modern art ; in fact its existence is denied ; daubers 
"7 may be—but artists ! re 

t seems so extraordinary in this age of progress to find Art 
alone standing still—nay, even retrograding—that it becomes 
worth the enquiry upon what grounds do those assertions rest ; 
and, therefore, we propose to consider whether those chef @ 
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euvres of antiquity are really in such preservation as to be fair 
examples of ancient art, whether originally they possessed the 
highest attributes of art, and left nothing for future ages to 
improve upon, and whether, after all, the moderns may not 
have progressed to a truer theory and practice of art than the 
older masters. 

It is fancied that because we have numerous pictures by the 
old masters painted two and three hundred years ago which 
seem in excellent preservation, that such pictures are exceed- 
ingly lasting and permanent ; it is also imagined that the works 
of modern artists are much lessso. These are most errroneous 
suppositions, and there is ample evidence to disprove such 
pleasing delusions, in the Minutes of Evidence before the Select 
Committee on the National Gallery. The quantity of twaddle 
that has been disseminated upon the medium used by the 
older artists, and which has been lost, we are told, contributes 
to sanction this myth ; but the decay of pictures, unless they 
are carefully preserved, is very rapid. Mr. Uwins, for instance, 
states, that the two pictures baqneathed to the nation by Tur- 
ner, “The Building of Carthage,” and “ Sunrise in a Mist,” 
were so much deteriorated as to be unfit to hang in the Gallery 
without being cleaned; and, notwithstanding Mr. Uwins’ opi- 
nion as to the risk and danger of cleaning. pictures, cleaned 
they were. His description of the Carthage picture is, that 


“It had been hanging for thirty years in Mr. Turner's wretched 

gallery, where the weather and every thing bad attacked it, and the 
dirt hung over it like dirt from the smoke of a chimney. I was 
obliged to have the picture taken down to the pavement in front of 
the door, before we could have it put into the waggon, and it looked 
almost as if a chimney had been swept upon the pavement.” 
_ “There were absolutely large pieces of the color flaking off, ow- 
ing to the perfect neglect it had been left in. There had never been 
a handkerchief put on its surface for thirty years, I will venture to say. 
[t was necessary to make the pieces of color adhere again, and to 
do a great deal to the picture to put it at all in a solid condition.” 


Ob ! it will be perhaps said, this is a modern instance you give 
us. If Mr. Turner had Van Eyck’s medium that catastrophe 
would never have happened. © Well, then, turn we to the 
' Blue Book in which, indeed, we find so much testimony to 

prove the frequency of cleaning and restoring, that the difli- 


culty is which to-select ; but we will commence with that of 
Mr. W. Dyce, R.A. 
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« Then the natural deduction from your theory, if correct, is, that 
no picture which has been cleaned can possibly be in a pure state ?— 
| believe my opinion comes very nearly to that, and I am even in- 
clined to believe that there is not a single picture in the National 
Gallery which has not undergone several processes of cleaning and 


re-painting. ag ; 

«Then your opinion is, that there is not in the National Gallery 
such a thing as a pure picture, that is, a picture that has not been 
injured at some time and re-painted ?—I believe there is hardly a 
pure picture in the world by the older masters, that is, a picture 
that has not been tampered with, and undergone some more or less 
injurious process. Even in the immediate time of Paul Veronese, 
Boschini says some of his pictures had been injured by injudicious 
cleaning. 

ms Then do you think it is time that the public should cease to pa 
the high price they do for those pictures, if they are only the wor 
of modern restorers ?.—No; an original manuscript is not the less va- 
luable because many of the letters have been restored in it.” 


This last instance is not as much in point as Mr. Dyce 
thinks. Ifa manuscript is kept merely as a curiosity of calli- 
graphy the analogy might perhaps hold good, but if the manu- 
script is to be used as a. historical document, it becomes of 
extreme importance that no words be supplied, which from 
the ignorance or fraud of the interpolator, may alter the original 
signification. Now the great points constantly dwelt upon 
by the idolators of old art, is the inestimable value of such 
worksas standards for the study and emulation of artists—there- 
fore it becomes of the last importance that the object of study 
be a genuine production of the hand of genius, and not the 
tinkering of a picture-cleaner. The truth is there is a 
strong idea in the mind of artists that studying or copying from 
pictures is not the way to make an artist, but fearful of the cla- 
mor such an avowal might raise about them, they are cautious 
of promulgating it. Clarkson Stanfield, R A., happened to make 
a few observations which were thought to savor of this—he said 
his experience of old pictures was slight, and he did not profess 
to be well acquainted with the contents of the National Gallery. 
And hereupon a fierce outcry arose, until the evidence was 
published, when it was seen that Mr. Stanfield, in common 
with every artist of genius and discernment, expressed hisadmir- 
ation of those qualities which really deserve to be admired and 
om In ancient art; neither did Sir Edwin Landseer escape, for 
¢ kas committed the unpardonable sin of becoming a great 
artist without studying in foreign galleries. 

Mr. Dyce is very doubtful that the picture said to be by 
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Paul Veronese, in the National Gallery, is really genuine—oy 
even if genuine a fine specimen ; judged by Boschini’s account 
of the method of seen pursued by Paul Veronese he thinks 
it could not. be considered a genuine work. 

Our next quotation is from the evidence of Mr. T. Uwins, 
R. A. keeper of the National Gallery; he says :— 


“© 1t seems to me to be assumed, in all the questions that I have 
heard upon the subject, that these pictures were in a perfect state. 
Now there is not a picture in existence that has not been through 
cleaner’s hands, and cleaners of different countries; this ought to be 
taken into consideration ; and when a Committee undertakes to con. 
sider the existing state of the pictures, it ought to be. borne in mind 
that every picture has been cleaned and repaired, and painted on; 
that no picture is found in the pure state in which it originally came 
from the hands of the painter.” : 


Mr. W. Coningham—a gentlemen who has been a most ex- 
tensive print and picture collector, gave evidence very similar— 
refering to his evidence before a former Committee, the follow- 
ing question was put :— 


“ At that time you gave evidence as to your sense of the a 
— to which, not only in this country, but everywhere, the finest 
works of art were exposed from cleaning, and the great prevalence 
of that practice, and the excess to which it had been carried ?—I en- 
deavoured to establish, to the best of my ability, before that Com- 
mittee, the important fact, that the great injuty and danger to which 
old ‘aes oar were exposed, arose from the treatment they received at 
the hands of the picture-cleaners, whom I hold as a class, generally 
speaking, to be mere empirics, working without any fixed principle, 
and with a very small amount of fied ledge of the principles upon 
which the pictures were painted.” 


There is no doubt whatever of this, and it must be remem- 
bered that picture-cleaning and restoring go hand in hand, 
they mutually.eontribute to each other’s prosperity. When 
the cleaner has half destroyed the picture, the services of the 
restorer are in requisition to make good the mischief. Osten- 
sibly it is done by the same individual, but inasmuch as plc 
ture-cleaners are hardly ever able to paint, the services of al 
artist must be put in requisition. If he happens to be clever, 
so much the better for the owner; but if ability is not to be 
had, why then, whatever offers must be taken, and a thick 
coat of colored varnish, put over all the mending, completes 
the operation, which, in eight or ten years time, another 
cleaner will have to remove, and another restorer as a conse- 
quence, and so on, ad infinitum. Some years ago a most amus- 


















‘er ?—It might deceive me, for one ; mind, I am speaking for myself 
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ing trial took place in the law courts of Dublin, in which a 
picture-dealer was defendant. The process of cleaning a pic- 
ture was thus described by one of the witnessess :—“ he (de- 
fendant) took a bottle out of his pocket, and poured it all over 
the picture.” ‘ Well, what was the result 2” «©The result 
was, the picture was almost entirely obliterated.” (roars of 
laughter) ‘And what did he say then?” “‘ He said he used 
the wrong bottle.” It happened that the destruction of the 
picture was no loss to the world, as the greater portion of the 
works he dealt in were sworn to be “not worth bringin 
home;” but if it had been a Titian, valued at a thousand 
guineas, or thereabouts, the owner would never learn its tragic 
fate, as a restorer would have counteracted the effects of the 
bottle, and if any difference was remarked in the picture af- 
terwards, it would be readily accounted for by the cleaning 
having brought out beauties heretofore concealed by the dirt, 
and so exalt the cleaner’s reputation. Our readers may think 
this exaggerated, but we shall have some choice extracts from 
the Blue Book of evidence to place before them shortly, which 
fully substantiate every statement. There is no limit, in fact, 
to the restorers’ art. Mr. R. Ford, another distinguished 
collector, in his examination, when asked as to the possibility 
of the restorers being able to bring back to pictures beauties 
which they no longer possess, replies :— 

Se I do not know what they can do; they can perform such mar- 

“Knowing what picture-cleaners can do, or not knowing what 
they can do, can you venture to say that any picture by Claude is 
in a perfect state, or that it is uninjured ?—There are three or four 
at Madrid, and those, I believe, are the only ones I ever saw; those 
Were painted for the King of Spain, and have not even been varnished, 
but I should be sorry to vouch for almost any picture 200 or 300 
years old. 

“Then any picture, 200 or 300 years old, by any master, that one 
may see at a sale, apparently in perfect condition, such as yon would 
imagine a perfect specimen of the master, and possessing all his pe- 

characteristics, may, by some process of cleaning, be reduced 

to the state to which the national collection is now reduced, and may 

brought back to a state of perfection by a picture restorer ?— 

at is really such a long question that I hardly know how to an- 
came or what part of it to answer. | : 

ou say that the picture-restorer’s art is so ing that it is 


impossible to tell whether a picture has or has not been injured, and 
ether it is or is not a pure and uninjured specimen of the mas- 


one, 
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« This ees ” Claude, which you say is poor and unsatisfactory, 
may, you believe, by the restorers’ art, be brought back to a state of 
perfection which would deceive the eyes of the most distinguished 
connoisseur ?—I think if it were sent back to Rome, and left there 
for two or three months during the summer, you would find that 
there are restorers there who are capable of doing almost any thing, 

“If there are restorers capable of restoring to Claude all his 
greatest beauties and peculiar characteristics, would not those re. 
storers employ themselves more profitably by painting like Claude's 
original pictures ?-—It seems not, by the fact of their continuing re- 
storers ; I suppose that it is more profitable. 

“But does it not lead to the assumption that there are men at 
present alive who possess all the great qualities of Claude ?—They 
must possess the great qualities of restoring a damaged Claude; 
there are particular cleaners who clean particular pictures. I re- 
member in my time that Francesco da Imola’s pictures were all the 
fashion at Rome, and there was a man who restored them wonder- 
or ; and so there may be as regards Claude’s pictures. 

hairman. “ Was there not a painter at Florence who painted 
many pictures, and then passed them off as works of the original 
masters, deceiving very competent persons ?—Yes; there is one in- 
stance of Andrea del Sarto’s deceiving Giulio Romano himself, until 
he was referred to the rim of the picture, where a particular mark 
was found, which Andrea had put there, to show it to be his imita- 


tion and copy of Raphael. The fact is, what one man can do ano- 
ther can,” 


By this we understand Mr. Ford to mean, that a highly 
gifted man in any age, can do as much as ever was aehieved 
in a former, and we thoroughly agree with him, both in this 
and every other opinion he has advanced. Varnish is a most 
potent agent in the destruction of pictures, and no wonder 
dealers are so partial to it—it brings plenty of grist to their 
mill. Mr. Ford says that the Claudes at Madrid have not 
been varnished ; we should think so much the better, both for 
pictorial effect and preservation. Sir Edwin Landseer, speak- 
ing of varnish, is of opinion that ‘It is always disagreeable 
to see yourself in a picture instead of the work of the painter. 
Clarkson Stanfield also objects to much varnish, and a sky, he 
thinks, should never be varnished. Sir Charles Eastlake states 
that “When a picture has been injured and afterwards re- 
paired, it is natural for the restorer to endeavour to con 
those defects by what is called a heavy glaze ; half the glazings 
on old pictures in their modern state are of this kind.” ‘This 
is the mellow tone age is supposed to give, and about the loss 
of which on the recently cleaned pictures in the Natio’ 
Gallery such a prodigious outcry has arisen The following 
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phic account of the process we find in Mr, Uwin’s evi- 
ence :— 


“It happened that I was copying a picture at that time in Mr. 
Delahant’s room. I was there every day, and he was obliged to 
make me aware (for there was no possibility of secrecy) of the pro- 
cess he adopted to give what, in the cant phrase is called tone to the 
picture. He had a little vessel filled with Spanish liquorice and ox- 
gall, and this mixture he used to rub over his picture when he thought 
an amateur who might purchase was fond of tone, as it was called ; 
but to his honour I must say, that he used to sponge it off again 
immediately the gentleman was gone.” 


We suppose that if he did purchase, the Spanish liquorice 
remained, or that a coat of colored varnish supplied the requi- 
site “tone”! The late keeper of the National Gallery, Mr. 
Seguier, was thought to be in the habit of varnishing the pic- 
tures with a mixture of mastic and drying oil, for the same 
purpose; and Mr. Uwins was asked whether at the cleaning of 
the Paul Veronese he'had any reason to suppose that such 9 
process of decoration was used, the answer was “ No; I can- 
not say that I saw him do it to this particular picture, but it 
looked very like the same thing that I have seen him put upon 
pictures.” 

Sir Edwin Landseer considered that the cleaned pictures 
appeared raw only because the eye was used to the former 
yellow tone, and he supposed that’ if a sweep’s face was 
washed, people might be found to think the washing a disim- 
provement. He also stated his opinion that cleaning a picture 
was a proceeding so exceedingly dangerous and uncertain that 


it ed only be had recourse to as a last resource. He was 
asked :— 


“Do you form that opinion from what you have seen in other gal- 
leries besides the National Gallery ?—If you have had opportunities 
of seeing pictures of the old masters ina perfect state, and after- 
wards comparing some of those pictures which have not changed 

» with others which have been sold frequently, I think you will 

id the first in a much purer condition than the others. first 
whenever a picture is sold, I think is that it goes toa picture- 
restorer, ur a picture-liner, or a picture-cleaner, no matter what its 
condition is. It is exactly the same thing as when you buy a horse, 
jour groom says he will be all right when he has had a dose of physic 

: h him, whether he wants it or not. 

a I to understand you to say from your own experience and 

wledge of what goes on in the pictorial world, that whenever a 
picture is purch it goes asa matter of course to a picture- 
Cleaner? Yes; and I think it is the usual policy of the picture- 
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cleaners ; it is a thing one naturally expects ; I should be very much 
obliged to any gentleman who belongs to that profession, if he would 
aid me in restoring a picture where it is necessary to restore it, but 
the thing ought not to be done rashly.” 

«‘ Your general experience, however, leads you to believe that that 
process is done et in many cases, and that there are very many 
pictures which have been injured by cleaning ?—I am afraid there 
are.” 


Sir Edwin, most likely, had other analogies in his mind con- 
cerning horses and pictures when he gave the above testimony ; 
picture-dealers and horse-dealers are much upon a par. _Dick- 
ens, in some of his writings, wonders how an animal with such 
noble qualities as the horse, should so thoroughly brutalize 
those men who come in contact with it. The ts of the Fine 
Arts is unquestionably a noble and refined pursuit, yet it is 
not found that dealers derive therefrom particularly high attn- 
butes; quite the reverse, as there is abundant testimony scat- 
tered through the pages of the Blue Book to show. The evil 
has, indeed, partly worked its own cure, such were the frauds 
in picture dealing, and so many instances came to light of 
manufactured “ old masters,” that even genuine pictures came 
to be suspected. Copies, and portions of copies, made by 
artists or students in foreign galleries, were purchased for a 
few pounds, as the utility to the art student consisting merely 
in the copying, he had no object in retaining them; they were 
then OL BIN, smoked, cracked, varnished, or otherwise r¢- 
stored, and finally sold as originals at sometimes very exorbitant 
prices. We remember a few years ago reading an account in 
the Art Journal which would be amusing except for its villany. 
A collector, showing his gallery to an artist, pointed out one 
picture for his especial admiration, which he held to be the 
chef d’euvre.of his collection. The artist’s astonishment may 
be conceived on recognising his own work, as it was a copy he 
had made some years previously when in Rome; and the dis 
may of the collector may be imagined also, when the artist 
directed him to a certain private mark he had formerly made 
on the picture. When leaving Rome he had disposed of the 
greater portion of his studies, never dreaming that any would 
attain to such future celebrity. We fancy numbers of collec 
tors could bear out Mr. W. Coningham who, in his evidence 
before the Committee, says :— 


“ With reference not merely to picture cleaning but picture pt 
chasing, E should say that I went through a considerable apprentice 
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ship, and that I, like all other men in collecting pictures, made 
mistakes which I certainly should not do if I had to do the thing 


over again,” 


A picture-dealer and a picture-cleaner are one and the same 
thing; the pursuits are always combined, and the last is often 
far the most profitable. There are various ills that flesh is heir 
to, and pictures share the lot of humanity in being subject to 
the heritage of woe; picture cleaning and restoring is a part 
of the inheritance, and, if we may judge by the quantity of 
testimony in the present evidence, they suffer far more i 
being doctored than if left to the natural decay unavoidably 
appertaining to things sublunary. Mr. W, Coningham tells 
the Committee :— 


“T never had any picture of importance cleaned. I had one or 
two small pictures cleaned, and my conclusion after that was, that 
ons would induce me ever to entrust my pictures to a picture 
cleaner.” 


Judge Haliburton makes his inimitable Sam Slick say that 
i Experience is every thing; it is hearing, and seeing, and 
feeling, and trying, and arter that a fellar must be a born fool 
if he don’t know.” We have the experience of Mr. W. Co- 
ningham, and a very suggestive one it is. Sir Charles East- 
lake, in his evidence, fully sustains the fact of the frequent 
cleanings which pictures receive. He states :— 


“When a picture is bought at an auction (as Sir Edwin Landseer 
said) the first thing the happy possessor does is to put it into the 
ds of a picture-cleaner, to put it inorder, as it is called; and, 
although that picture may be sold twenty times over in the course 
of a very short time, the same operation is always repeated.” 


We also find Mr. D. Roberts, R.A., stating his objections 
to cleaning oi 


“As I mentioned before, I myself am averse to picture-cleaning ; 
my Own experience of these things is, that all pictures suffer from 
process, and I do not think there is any rule that can be laid 

, however experienced a cleaner may be, which can be a safe 

one, for this reason, that no two painters paint their pictures on the 
ba principle ; no painter, through the hele course of his life, paints 
's pictures with the same materials ; he changes-his materials, and I 
a any man to lay down a rule which shall be of general applica- 


mi may say that I am very much averse to cleaning, generally, 
- ales experience of it. I think it only a question as to the amount 
ry.” 3 
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Mr. Dyce thought it extremely dangerous to venture upon 
cleaning a picture at any time. In fact, the evidence upon 
the danger and risk of cleaning pictures is most unanimous, as 
well as the universality of the practice. 

With regard to the question as to whether glazings wer 
used by the old masters, there was some discrepancy, more 
apparent than real, however. Mr. Uwins pointed out the 
great difficulty experienced to ascertain whether the peculiar 
finishing on a picture was the work of the artist or the picture- 
cleaner. That glazings were used in finishing by the old 
masters there can be very little doubt, as the feasibility and 
advantage of the process would occur to any tyro after a week's 
practice, from the very nature of his colors, some being opaque 
and others transparent ; but it is very doubtful that glazings 
were used to the great extent practised by some modern ar 
tists, which amounts to an abuse. They probably painted as 
much as they could solidly, and only glazed when it was e 
sentially necessary, to bring up the effect; and _ this is the 
modern system also, at least amongst clever men. Any one, 
at all conversant with the practice of painting, will see the 
absurdity of the supposition, that any artist would go over 
the entire of his picture with a warm glaze, as it would be 
utter destruction to all the cool half tones upon which so much 
of pictorial beauty depends. In fact, it is a weak invention 
of the enemy, the picture-cleaner. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, in his evidence, took occasion to ac- 
quaint the Committee with a story he had accidentally heard 
concerning the painting of the Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, in 
the National Gallery. Several years ago, before the picture 
became the property of the nation, this picture was sent to 4 
Mr. Thane to be restored, and restored it was, in manner fol- 
lowing ; that is to say, the person whom Mr. Thane employe! 
to line the picture, in going over the back of it with a hot 
iron—the usual practice in such cases made and provided— 
injured the picture to such an extent that Mr. Thane neatly 
lost his senses : large portions of it flaked off, and the bare cat- 
vass became ti n this awful dilemma the only thing con- 


sidered was how best to conceal and patch up such cruel devast- 
tion, and, as usual, they sought about for an artist, and Mr. 
George Lance was ultimately induced to work upon the pl 
ture. Sir Charles Eastlake mentioned this circumstance 
order that the Committee might ascertain its correctness by 
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examining Mr. Lance. That gentleman, accordingly, appeared 
before the Committee, and fully corroborated the entire story ; 
but it is so suggestive.that we will give the tale in Mr. Lance’s 
own words. Sir Charles Eastlake’s evidence touching this 
matter was read out for Mr. Lance by the chairman, Colonel 
Muir, who then said :— 


“Now, I wish to ask you what are the facts, with reference to that 
icture of Velasquez, as far as they have come within your own 
nowledge ?—-I think, about twenty years ago,a gentleman called 

upon me, stating that a picture was in the possession of a dealer I had 
not the pleasure of knowing, and that it was a picture of great im- 
portance, 

“ Was it Mr. Thane who called upon you ?—No, it was a mutual 
friend, a Mr. Thomas; the picture, I believe, had formerly been in 
the possession of the King of Spain, where Lord Cowley had been 
ambassador. Lord Cowley placed it in the hands of Mr. Thane, to 
keep, but not to repair ; be kept. it, I believe, for many years, and 
after a considerable time, Mr. Thane, as I heard afterwards, had 
been commissioned to clean the picture and reline it. 

“Do you know by whom he was commissioned?—I believe by 
Lord Cowley, as far as I know. A colour-man was employed to 
reline the picture, a most skilful man, and in relining it I understand 
he blistered it with hot irons. I do not know the process of lining 
ere, but I believe that in the process hot irons are used at the 
ack. When the picture was returned to Mr. Thane in this condi- 
tion, it naturally distressed him very much; he was a very conscien- 
tious man, and he became very deeply distressed about it ; he saw the 
picture passing over his bed in procession ; after a certain time he 
thought it got worse, and that the figure of it was more attenuated, 
and at length he fancied he saw a skeleton; in fact the poor man’s 
mind was very much igjured. It was then proposed that he should 
employ some painter to restore the picture, aim three persons were 


- selected for that purpose; Sir David Wilkie, Sir Edwin Landseer, 


and myself were mentioned, but it was supposed that neither Sir 
David Wilkié nor Sir Edwin Landseer would give his time to it, 
and that probably I might; and therefore the picture was placed 
with me, with a representation that if I did not do something to it 
serious consequences would follow to the cleaner. I undertook it, 
though I was very much employed at the time, and, to be as short 
syvetie, I paintedon this picture. I generally paint very rapidly, 
and I painted on that occasion as industriously as I could, and was 
engaged for six weeks upon it. When it was completed Lord Cow- 
ley saw it, never having been aware of the misfortune that had hap- 
pened to the picture; it was then in Mr, Thane’s possession, and re- 
inained with him some time. afterwards. From that time I saw 
no more of the picture until it was exhibited in the BritishGallery 
some time afterwards, where it was a very popular picture, and was 
very much thought of; since then I have heard it was sold to the 
nation, and twice I have seen it in the National Gallery. I saw it 
only er a week ago, and I then thought it was megs the same 
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condition (indeed I am certain it is not) as when it was exhibited in 
the British Gallery formerly, after I had done it. 

‘*What was the state of that picture when it came into your 
hands ?—There were portions of the picture entirely gone. 

“ What portions ?—Whole groups of figures, and there was a por. 
tion of the foreground entirely gone also. 

“Do you mean that celebrated group which is so often copied ; the 
man in a red coat?—That is original; I think that any man with 
any knowledge of art will see at once that that is original, and 
I am only surprised that it has not been seen that other parts are 
original also. 

«Which portions of these groups did you chiefly restore ?—You 
are very near the mark when you speak of the red coat; it is the 
group on the right hand ; the outlines were entirely gone. 

‘Do you mean to say that the whole of the paint was removed from 
that part of the picture ?—Entirely. 

“Was the canvass laid bare ?—Entirely. 

“ Mr. Labouchere.—What guide had you in repainting those 
groups ?—Not any. 

: Did you repaint groups that you yourself imagined and designed? 
— Yes. 

“ Lord W. Graham.—Did Lord Cowley not distinguish any differ- 
ence in the groups ?—Not any. : 

a Rairinan. <x What was the extent of paint wanting on that group 
which you say you repainted on the right ; was it a portion as large 
as a sheet of note paper ?—Larger, considerably ; the figures them- 
selves are larger than that. ; 

«Was it as large as a sheet of foolscap?—About that size, | 
should imagine. gigs? 

“There was a piece of the original paint wanting as large as that? 

Yes, in the foreground. p 
_ It was totally wanting, and the canvass to that extent laid bare; 
18 that so ?—Yes. 

“ And on that bare canvass you painted the groups of figures We 
see now ?—Exactly. ‘ 

Will you have the goodness to describe to the Committee any 
other portions of the picture where the paint was in a similar or na” 
analogous state ?—The whole of the centre‘of the picture was destroy: 
ed, with slight indications here and there of men; there were some 
men without horses, and some horses without men. 

“ That is in the arena ?— Yes. 

“You are speaking of the figures on horseback?—Yes ; som 
riders had no‘ horses, and some horses had no riders.” 


There are 63 square feet in the Velasquez, and at the ume 
Mr. Lance was requested to re-paint it, according to his ow? 
showing—the sky was very much damaged—the whole of the 
centre of the picture was in the same condition, with only 
indications here and there of men ; about three square feet on ¥! 
right was totally wanting, and the canvass to that extent 4° 
bare. The portion denominated the arena, containing the mount 
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ed figures, was not so far gone, though it gave one more the 
notion of a dissolving view—some portions being bright enough 
—others partially—and others entirely gone ; nearly the whole 
of the wood, and the entire of the green landscape was put in 
by Mr. Lance, so that the Committee began to think there was 
more Lance than Velasquez in the picture, and some very home 
questions were put to make this matter plain. Mr.Lance,however, 
wished to draw a distinction between painting and going over 
an object with his brush—to our view both procedures are 
very similar :—however, to the question. “May we assume wholly 
or in part your brush went over fully one half of that picture ?” 
he answers, “if you take the number of square feet, a great deal 
more.” “So that a great deal more than half of that picture is 
your picture, and not the picture of Velasquez >” “ The surface 
was mine.” And further.“‘Y ou believe that about one eighth of the 
canvass, when the picture was purchased by the nation, was the 
pure untouched painting of the original master?” ‘Yes, but 
rather an important part.” . 

So much for the history of the Velasquez & Co., for without 
doubt there were other partners in that firm ere now besides | 
Mr. Lance—sure we are that Mr. Thane gave a final enrich- 
ment with his pot of spanish liquorice.—Oh ! Mr. Jance, thou’lt 
never be forgiven by the picture cleaners—thou mightest have 
painted upon old masters to no end—so only that thou held- 
est thy tongue—but thus to tell the secrets of the prison house 
—"Tis flat burglary as ever was committed.”— The time may 
come, oh! Lance, when the matchless creations of thy pencil 


"will get into the hands of the Philistines, and with their oils and 


unguents, they will serve them as the painted effigy of old Shaks- 
peare was treated in Stratford Church, and thou mayest now 
exclaim prophetically, in the words of Charles Lamb, “Methinks 
I see them at their work—these sapient trouble-tombs.” 
There is hardly an artist who has not some similar tale to 
tell of picture restoring. Sir Charles Eastlake says, it is only 
one out of a hundred instances; and it is not a little remark- 
able that he also had some restoring to do in the National 


= eg shown by the following evidence of Mr T. B. 
i— 


« 
a avould you mention in a manner to be intelligible to the Committee» 
ca out having the picture before them, in what part of the picture 
pairs were ? The principal of those repairs were on the back of the 
» which he, (Sir Charles Eastlake) mended in a most exquisite 


manner ; no artist living could have done it better.” 
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“‘ Have those repairs ever been discovered or noticed by any of the 
critics or visitors of the gallery ?—No, I never heard that.” 


This is equally mortifying to connoisseurs, as the former reve. 
lations are to the dealers, for they are wont to pique themselves 
npon their infallible judgment—it is therefore dreadful 
annoying to find that they have been so successfully befoced 
During Mr. Dyce’s examination he was asked :— 


“Ts it not the fact that amateurs or artists, who have the credit 
of being good judges of pictures, are in the habit of telling you 
that when they see a picture at Christie’s. sale, they can detect 
almost intuitively any actual repairs that have been executed on the 
surface ?—I think it is very difficult in many cases, to do so ; [am 
sure there are many cases in whichno amateur, not even an artist, 
could pronounce with certainty the extent to which repairs have 
been carried.” 

«* Then you think that in every case in which you have observed 
something wanting, or in which you have found some blemish upon 
the nine pictures, that have been cleaned, it may possibly be that 
that is owing to the removal of something painted in, after the 
original master, by a repatcher of the picture?—I think so ; I think 
it very difficult even for a cleaner himself to tell whether he has 


removed a re-painting or part of the original work, especially when 
that re-painting is of an-old date.” 


Mr. Lance, however, attains the climax in his account of 
a visit he paid to the British Institution when the Velasquea 
was exhibiting; it was after he had been engaged upon it—and 
he most ingenuously says,— 


“ Many years ago, when the picture was at the British Gallery, ! 
was invited by a member of the Academy to go and look at it, and 
when I went there, Mr Seguier and Mr Barnard (who was also 4 
picture cleaner) were present. They said ‘I know what you have 
come for ; you have come to see this magnificent Velasquez.’ I said, 
‘ Well I have’ and with the greatest simplicity in the world I said it 
gave me a notion that some part had been much repaired and painte 
upon ; upon which Mr Barnard, the keeper of the British Insti 
tution, said immediately, ‘No, you are wrong there ; we never had & 
picture so free from repair in our lives.’ I did not think it at all 
desirable to make any statement that the picture had been 1) 
unknown to Lord Cowley, as I had thought that the best thir 
could do was to restore it as well as I could, in order that he might 
have his picture returned him as near its value as [ could bring 1+ 


Now this is exquisite—the self-satisfaction and confidence 
of those judges of art is worthy of Mr Morris Moore; we are 
certain that if Mr Lance liad been rash enough to ames 
undeceiving of those connoisseurs, they would not have 
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him ; but there is another of Mr Lance’s experiences, which 
even transcends the Velasquez history. 


Colonel Muir. Have you ever restored. any other picture in the 
ordinary course of your professional 9 ga ? During the time I 
was engaged upon that picture at Mr Thane’s, he had a picture 
belonging to the Archbishop of York, to which rather an amusing 
thing occurred. 

« What was the subject of it ?—It was a picture of Diogenes in 
Search of an Honest Man, by Rembrandt ; a portion of it was much 
injured. Mr Thane said to me, ‘I wish you would help me out in 
this difficulty.’ He did not paint himself. I said,‘ What am I to do? 
tell me what you want?’ He said ‘ There is a deficiency here.’ What 
is it?’ Isaid, ‘ It appears tome very much as if a cow’s head had 
been there,’ He said, ‘ It cannot be a cow’s head, for, how could a 
cow standthere ?’ I said, ‘ That is very true, there is no room 
for her legs.’ I fancied first one thing, and then another ; at one 
time I fancied it was a tree that was wanting, and at length I said, 
‘Well, I will tell you what will do ; if you will let me put in a black 
man grinning, that willdo very well, and‘ rather help out the subject.’ 
He said, ‘ could you put ina black man ?’ I said, Yes, in a very short 
time;’ and in about half an hour I painted in ablack man’s head, 
which was said very much to have improved the picture. Shortl 
afterwards Mr Harcourt came in, and seeing the picture, he said, | 
‘Dear me, Mr Thane, how beautifully they have got out this picture ; 
my father will be delighted ; we never saw this black man before.’ 
And that is the extent of my picture repairing. 

“ Mr. Labouchere,—The picture into which you painted the black 
man had not been injured by accident while it was in the picture- 
cleaner’s posession, had it ?—Not to my kifowledge. 

“So that the artifice of adding that figure could have had no 
object except unduly advancing his reputation as a picture-cleaner, 
by producing an effect which was a complete deception on the person 


' who a ig him ?—The picture had been injured in that portion, 


and wanted repairing; it was sent to him to repair it, and he could 
not make out’ whether it was a portion of a figure or what it was, 
48 you frequently find to be the case in damaged pictures. 

“Cotonel Moore.—Did you think it a fair transaction in him, with- 
out informing the person who confided the picture to him, to place 
the black man there ?—That is a matter of opinion as to his moral 
Principle under a peculiar circumstance. 

_ ‘Do you consider that, among picture-cleaners generally, it is con- 
sidered fair and honest to paint in figures where they appear to them 
to be wanted ?—All I can sa is, that if I were to entrust a damaged 
Picture to a cleaner, I should be satisfied if he had done his best ; and 
if he turned it out to my satisfaction, I should not question him as 
to how he did it. 

“Ifa painter painted in a black man, and said, ‘I have done it, 
and I hope you will be satisfied,’ that might be fair ; but do youthink 
it would be fair in a man to paint it in, and then lead his employer to 
Suppose that it was there originally, and that it was only restored ?— 
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That is assuming a position which is not warranted by what I said, 
He may have done so.” 


As Mr. Lance seems doubtful, we must, of course, give Mr, 
Thane the benefit of the doubt; but we think, judging by 
the antecedents, it ought to be a doubt of the most attenuated 
description, for we know such revelations are not usual amongst 
the fraternity. We have quoted so much of the evidence that 
tells against picture cleaning, it is only fair to quote something 
on the opposite side ; and we find the evidence of Mr. Morris 
Moore the most suitable for this purpose. He is a picture- 
dealer, and, by his own showing, a most profound judge of 
art; to him, in fact, is due the merit of originating the En- 
quiry into the management of the National Gallery. He hap- 
pened to be in the Gallery on a certain day asa student of 
art, and was horrified at witnessing the faces of the pictures 
being washed with soap and water, just like Christians. He 
did not remonstrate, for he had, he tells the Committee, a vivid 
recollection of the results of his former interference, and hehad 
no wish to experience a repetition—but he did better, for he 
rushed into print, and, in the columns of the Times, his imita- 
tion rattle became very like real thunder. 

Mr. Morris Moore delivereth himself thus :— 


“ Mr. Hardinge.—Does picture-cleaning, in your opinion, require 
a very long apprenticeship and training ?—It requires a very great 
knowledge of art. 

“ Do you think that most of our distinguished artists understand 
picture-cleaning ?—I am not aware that we have any distin shed 
artists ; but I am fully convinced that a really distinguished artist 
would understand picture-cleaning. 

“Then, on your own showing, this Gallery cannot be properly 
superintended?—I have not said that none but a distinguished artist 
should superintend the National Gallery, but that a really distin- 
guished artist would be a fit person. ; 

** | understood-you to say you thought the form was unexception- 
able, but that you found fault with the person to whom the super! 
tendence was entrusted ?—Exactly. 

‘* But if there are no distinguished artists fit to undertake the duty, 
what would you do?__The best I could, and that would not be to 
place at the head of the National Gallery one who had no claim to 
the title either of artist or connoisseur. I should endeavour to 
some one who had given incontestable proofs of a superior knowl 
of the works of the great masters. 

“ Mr. Charteris.—Do you consider that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
a distinguished artist ?—Yes. 

“ Wilson?—Yes, 


“ Hogartlr?—Yes. 
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“Turner ?—No; Turner’s early works certainly indicate a good 
feeling for colour, but he is absurdly overrated. The hanging of 
two such pictures as the Turners in the National Gallery, in the 
immediate vicinity of some of the finest Claudes, and other noble 
works, and facing the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ one of the greatest 


pictures in the world, is a disgrace to the country. 
“To you consider Etty to have been a good painter ?—No, cer- 


tainly not.” 


So, we have no distinguished artists, and the astounding 
discovery is due to the acumen of Mr. Morris Moore. What, 
oh! what will become of Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Clarkson Stanfield, Daniel Maclise, William Mul- 
ready, Ward, Danby, Frith, Lee, Cooper, Creswick, Pyne, 
Harding, and others, or will the censure resemble the effect of 
“my Lord Abbot’s terrible curse,” as sung by Ingoldsby :— 


‘«* But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 


The discovery that a knowledge of picture-cleaning is es- 
sential for the making of a great artist is no less surprising. 
Until enlightened by Mr. Morris Moore, we thought that: 
there was no resemblance whatever between the amount of 
genius necessary for the producing of a work of art, and the 
ability to take the dirt off its surface; but, perhaps, he rea- 
sons somewhat after this fashion.—-Only a distinguished artist 
can be a picture-cleaner—I am a picture-cleaner—ergo—I am _ 
4 distinguished artist. He will allow, however, Sir Joshua 


_ Reynolds, Hogarth, and Wilson, to be distinguished artist ; but 


denies that rank to Turner and Etty ; the former, he says, is 
absurdly overrated. Hear that, oh, Ruskin! He allows, 
indeed, that some of his early works indicate a good feeling 
for color, but his pictures in the National Gallery, he thinks, 
area disgrace tothe nation. The facts are quitethe reverse of this; 
er’s earlier works contain many indications of that study of 

old pictures so much recommended by Mr. Morris Moore and 
others ; and it is his latter works that show such a knowledge 
of the effect of light and color—a knowledgé gained by long 
and careful study of nature. Walpole writes, “ Hogarth, as a 
painter, has slender merit,” and that he ‘is “ more a writer 
of comedy with his pencil than a painter,” opinions which 
cited a most spirited and triumphant vindication of Hogarth 
m the pen of Allan Cunningham, already quoted in a former 
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paper.* Schlegel, writes that Hogarth, “ painted ugliness, wrote 
on beauty, and was a thorough bad painter.” Mr. Morris Moore. 
will, therefore, see that great men are often mistaken in their 
estimate of each other. Wecannot understand why he quotes 
for the Committee the two opinions upon picture cleaning, 
Mr. Uwins he takes every occasion to sneer at, and his opinion 
is rather in favor of the picture-cleaners ; whereas that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom he professes to admire so much, is 
altogether against them, as is thus proved :— 


“Mr. Uwins, in his letter to Sir C. Eastlake, published in the Mi- 
nutes of the Trustees, 1845-6,. says, ‘I cannot but look with great 
respect and veneration on the art of picture-cleaning.’. On the other 
hand, Sir Joshua Reynolds, an authority scarcely inferior, had the 
greatest aversion to picture-cleaners, In his‘ Journéy through Flan- 
ders and Holland,’ wherever he describes a-picture as feeble and out 
of harmony, he immediateiy concludes that it must have been in the 
hands of some picture-cleaner.” 


Mr. Morris Moore tells the Committee that ell the evidence 
is worthless with the exception of Mr. Nieuwhenhuys’—we pre- 
sume he must have also intendedto excepthis own; he thinks a 
distinguished artist must be a great judge of art :— 

“who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


He deems it impossible that any one could produce 
a great work of art, and be a bad judge of a work of 
art—only a profound judge of the works of the great masters 
can by any possibility be deserving of the title of an artist; 
he has every where studied the great principles of art, bul 
not by a bigoted preference for a pape r school—admires 
the works of the greatest period of art in Italy; but has no 
exclusive taste—admires what most deserves admiration—and 
whenever he sees a work displaying principles that should be 
common to all schools admires a it Dutch, Spanish, or 
Italian. The Committee ask what confidence they can have that 
he recommends the best course of study, and inquire if it has 
not resulted, in his own particular case, from his plan of study, 
that he gave up the eoluaian of an artist, and took the pro- 
fession of a picture-dealer—he acknowledges that there cer- 
tainly had been a change in his pnrsuits—his efforts, the result 
of years and years of study, were not appreciated—and the fond 
expectation of reviving in his own productions the beauties 

the old masters proved fallacious;— in fact the public was base 
enough not to admire—he must therefore abandon the art— 
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or alter his system, and thereby prefer the triumph of daub 
over master-piece : the fault was in the public taste, not in him. 
The greatest ignorance with respect to art prevails, fine works 
in auction rooms bring low sums—daubs instantly command 
thousands ! If “‘ The Bacchus and Ariadne” was in an auction- 
room and not known, it would bring nothing like a Titian price. 
The Committee at length overwhelmed by such egotism, asked 
if he meant that no one in Great Britain but himself could ap- 
preciate it,—he further stated his reason for thinking public 
taste so vitiated was caused by the extravagant purchases of 
modern works, which aread/ of a very corrupt style—and the 
utter want of appreciation of the works of the great masters, 
He does not form that idea exclusively from auction-room ex- 
periences, but still he thinks them not a bad test—and he con- 
siders the taste and judgments of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery quite as bad as that of the public. His assertions re- 

rding good works of the old masters bringing low prices are 
contradicted by others, who have just as good opportunites of 
judging as he can possess; indeed most of his assertions are con- 
tradicted by other witnesses—he has, however, provided for this 
contingency—as he makes no secret that all opinion, save his: 
own great doctrine, is utterly worthless. We have dwelt-at this 
length upon Mr. Morris Moore’s evidence because thereisa small 

ty who share his opinions to the letter, and who make up 
y assiduity and declamation the want of numbers. There is 


agreat dealin the feeling with which any object, either in nature _ 


orart, is looked at—and it influences our perceptions to an ex- 


. tent few are aware of. Thus admirers of the works of the old 


masters are prepared to like them—and even that which at 
first appears a fault, is, from the conviction that it must be 
right, converted into a beauty—on the other hand, this admir- 
ation of ancient art makes that which is modern seem less 
excellent to a mind so biassed; and therefore it is, as if the 
deficiency were real it was the knowledge of this fact which 
made the ancients typify love as blind. 

The signs by which this party may be known are a thorough 
advocacy of the principles, and study of the works, of the old 
mhasters—and a contempt for modern art—modern taste, and 
especially art unions. Hazlit is an authority we will quote 
against Mr. Morris Moore, and those who think with him: he 
says, “a constant reference to the best models of art necessarily 
tends to enervate the mind, to intercept our view of nature, 
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and to distract the attention by a variety of unattainable excel) 
lence. An intimate acquaintance with the works of the cele. 
brated masters, may indeed add to the indolent refinements of 
taste, but will never produce one work of original genius.” In 
practice, it is exactly so—thosewhoare distinguished forbeing 
good copyists are seldom good anything else—and of the students 
of art, it is those who show inost promise evinced by their ex- 
cellentcopies of the old masters, who neverarrive at professional 
eminence; yet in the face of those facts, the same studying and 
copying is still most determinedly insisted upon, and although 
it is known that most of those artists, who have attained toa 
high position in art, did not pursue such studies—the delusion 
is still paramount—and if it is discovered that any of those 
artists in their earlier career did happen to study in any School 
or Gallery,—it is thenceforth assumed that.all their celebrity is 
owing toit—The truth is, it is only when an artist has made 
considerable progress in his profession, that a study of the mas- 
ter-pieces ofantiquity becomes of real service—and how do such 
artists study P—Not by making servile copies—they leave that 
toamateurs—but by roughly painted in notes of effect, of color, 
of lightand shadow, and of composition—and occasionally bits out 
of pictures—rarely is the drudgery of copying an entire work re- 
sorted to. Lxcellencein any pursuit is always accompanied by 
originality; no man attains to celebrity by imitating another— 
on the contrary, such plagiarism always rouses disapprobation, 
and entails failure. Itis highly probable, nay almost certain, 
that the fine works of the old masters have really proved more 4 
disadvantage than an advantage to the progress of art; for 
being set up as standards of imitation, they rathertend to making 
art oe et ear of genius prompting to new paths 
yet checked as aberrations from ascertained excellence. If 
architects had confined their studies to the Greek masterpieces, 
where would be our magnificent gothic style of architectureP—We 
are now content to admire and imitate it, but a century 4g° 
the style was in such disrepute as to be considered barbaric; 4 
party of classicists contemning it as Mr. Morris Moore condemns 
modern art—and setting up in its stead a blind adoration of the 
antique, which produced as its fruit the mongrel style sometimes 
termed Italian. Genius stimulated by exigency will always 
take a new direction—the difference of climate, of race, of 
thought—and above all of religion—eliminated the gothic styles 
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and such is ever the tendency of geuius, unless unduly tram- 
melled by precedent. 

There is an opinion entertained by many, that the fine arts are 
in their nature unlike the exact sciences, that they do not 

ss, with the accumulative knowledge of each succeeding 
to final truth.—The history of art will show this to be a false 
view—it would be strange we ae if art formed an exception 
to the great law of progress evident in all nature ; it is an idea 
that has arisen from the too generaly received notion, that 
ection in art has been reached by the old masters: we 
purpose to show, or at least to endeavour to show, before con- 
cluding this paper, that in many essentials their works are 
most efficient ; we think it is tolerably clear to an unprejudiced 
mind, from the evidence already quoted, that their works are 
are not now-as good examples of art as when produced, caused 
by the inevitable effects of time, as well asthe cleanings and 
restorations: whether they had really attained to the highest 
perfection, and embodicd the true principles of art, becomes 
the next question. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the arts during the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, was the large: 
infusion of religious feeling they evince ; whether the moderns 
are less religious—or that the printer’s calling has substituted 
the painter’s in those respects, it is certain the religious element 
is much less evident in modern art; the. old masters painted 
most oftheir great works forchurches; kings, and noblemen, were, _ 
with the clergy, the principal, almost the only, patrons—the 


_ former commissioned pictures of sacred subjects for oratories 


and private chapels ; it must also be remembered that in the 
countries where art flourished most, churchmen occupied 


prominent places in society,and largely influenced governments ; 
therefore a religious tone must have prevailed in courts and 


‘amongst the aristocracy—even from policy this effect would 


follow where the clergy have much _ influence—added 
to this, there must have on a more serious, almost a gloomy 
tendency in the mass of the people—they had few amusements 
compared with the moderns, and for the most part, war and 
teligion formed the general topics.—Thus the arts were in 
consonance with public taste and feeling —The great works were 


Painted to be looked at in places devoted to the most serious 
thoughts, and thus ministered to devout emotions. ‘Those 


times too were less critical than the present, and things were 
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more readily taken for granted : howdifferent are such subjects when 
seen in uncongenial situations—or viewed under antagonistic 
feelings !—How different the martyrdoms, incidents in the lives 
of saints—and sacred subjects, generally appear, when viewed 
along with the heterogeneous contents of a gallery.— With many 
a feeling of horror at the cruelty portrayed will be uppermost; 
others again will be provoked to risible feelings by the self-same 
subject which has erenow suggested the highest thoughts of 
which man is capable. It is madea charge against modern 
art that it rather eschews such subjects—but as well might 
the public be blamed because it is not like the public of the 
middle ages, art has always been an exemplification and 
expon ent of theidea of the age—and although it leads still 
it forms part of the host. Would the majority of collectors 
choose in preference the subjects we speak of, if they could have 
others—as good specimens of the various masters ? Assured! 

not. It may even be questioned if the great works whic 

adorn the churches on the Continent, and which have all the 
impressive accessaries calculated to influence the mind— 
produce any thing like the religious fervor which they 
formerly elicited. In this country, at all events, the public taste 
is decidedly in favor of genre pictures. Landscapes, scenes 
illustrative of domestic life, and historical incident, these dre 
the subjects which enlist our sympathies+and who shall say 
that having always before the eye a beautiful rendering’ of the 
scenery of nature, will not excite the mind to a worship of the 
God of nature, and predispose to thankfulness and love ; who 
shall say that pictures illustrative of every day duties, and 
domestic virtues, will not be a suggestive incitement to their 
practice—yet because such are preferred to works intended 
for a different age and another people, public taste is described 
by the Morris Moores as most corrupt, and art as. dead. 

The see Superiority attributed by connoisseurs to the 
works of the old masters is deemed to consist in a high aim, 
evinced by their choice and treatment of subject. But their 
choice was the taste of the age, and it is absurd to censure 
modern art for not taking a similar direction, although no longer 
in accord with the general bias and feeling of the public. But 
the public taste is said to be corrupt, and art is called upon to 
educate and refine it, by bringing it back to that of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Is philosophy and literature 
prepared to make a similar retrogression, because, if not, there 
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will be small use in art making it; and, even if such a retro- 
ion did actually occur, it is very doubtful that the 
mass of society would follow. But was the treatment of sa- 
ered subjects, adopted by the old masters, of a high character, 
intellectually considered? Was it not, on the contrary, a 
most gross rendering of things spiritual, abounding with earthly 
images and vulgar symbols, and is not modern art at this hour 
hampered and shackled by those conventionalities which have 
descended as a legacy from the older practice—the allegories, 
the clouds, halos, wings; such angels and such devils! all 
remnants of mythology, imported by the Greek artists who 
overspread Europe during the dark ages. It will take a long 
period to free art from those trammels, especially when their 
leated + most of the 
absurd flights of modern artists are a consequence of such 
teaching. Modern feeling says, why select a clade of subjects 
which, in their pictorial rendering, must involve absurdity,when 
another range is open; why attempt to portray what “ eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive ?” 

There is no vulgarism more frequent in old art than the 
introduction of a halo behind thc head of saints and holy men ; 
it is constantly used in the representation of the head of Christ, 
although there is not the smallest sanction for it. In the By- 
zantine schools of art, and down to the time of Cimabue and | 
Giotto, it was represented by gildéd ‘rays behind the head ; as 
Pe ro this barbarism was discarded, and color was . 

ade to give the idea of light. There isin the Exhibition of 
the Irish Institution, now open at the Royal Hibernian Aca- 

y, an excellent example of this practice, No. 96, ‘ Ma- 
donna Dolorata,” by Carlo Dolci, which is held in great repute 


bycopyists ; although what advantageis to be gained by studying 
Such a crude mass of deep inharmonious blue, es ya 


small spot of yellow, it is difficult to conceive. such a mi- 
taculous emanation really had existence, it would pervade the 
whole head and countenance, and not appear as if a bright spot 
on the wall behind; but, as the gold originally could 
not effect this, when the art of representing luminosity came 
to be understood, the old practice was still adopted. There 
are afew pictures of the Nativity, in which the Infant Jesus is 
tnade to illuminate the picture, all the objects ening their 

ut is, 


light from the child ; this is a more poetical rendering, 
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nevertheless, a departure from fact. In the Dublin Great 
Industrial Exhibition there was a modern picture belonging to 
the Belgian school, representing this method of treatment; 
the Infant Jesus was represented as incandescent as the iron 
in a smith’s forge at white heat—such an extravagant departure 
from truth and natureis, of course, disagreeable to refined taste— 
had such an emanation of divinity been witnessed in Bethlehem 
there would have been no such thing as an unbeliever. It is 
unfair, however, to blame modern art for this. practice, as it 
is merely the result of studying old masters and old principles. 
Some will have no art that is not what they call creative, 
and this supposed quality is made to palliate all manner of ab- 
surdity. Creation is the attribute of divinity ; to man is given 
the power to combine only, to draw inferences, and make dedue- 
tions, more or less approaching to truth, but not to create. The 
All-wise has thought fit touse the creative power sparingly, and 
constantly produces combinations of new form from types which 
he has already created ; and yet man seeks to claim this mighty 
power, ‘There has been more flowing verbiage, and high- 
sounding bathos, written upon this “creative power of art,” 
than upon any other art topic; and such essays possess the 
common distinguishing mark, that after their perusal one 18 
as wise as before. The sneers at landscape painting arise from 
this morbid feeling. Fuseli spoke. of landscapes contemptu- 
ously as “those things called views ;” but were his “ creations” 
—his insanities upon canvass—preferable ? “Oh, Mr. Fuseli!” 
said a lady, “you should have a. here last week, there was 
such a subject for your pencil: a man was taken up for 
eating a live cat”! There waskeen satire in this, for Fuseli 
thought he painted terrors ; but it is difficult to tell whether 
the ludicrous or the horrible most predominate in his works. 
Landscape art, of all others, requires the keenest ap- 
preciation ofthe beautiful, both with regard to color and 
form ; nature, in its ever varying phases, is constantly afford- 
ing fresh scope for study and contemplation. An enthusiastic 
landscape painter can scarcely be other than a good man. 
pursuit, like the study of astronomy, has a tendency to produce 
religious fervor. Landscape was not the forte of the 
masters, amongst whom Claude was the most distinguished, 
but the modern school of English landscape is infinitely supe- 
rior ; all the Claudes we have seen give the idea, in point of 
composition, of odds and ends put together, such as now 8 
days might be concocted from a few old prints: they do not 
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convey the idea of natural effect and truth; there is a conven- 
tionality about them most opposite to nature. Let the Claude, 
in the Exhibition of the Irish Institution, No. 84, “ Land- 
scape,” be compared with Turner’s “ Italian Landscape,” No. 
78, hanging near it, and although this 1s not a fair specimen of 
Turner, as it is too much an imitation of the old style, but, as 
a work of art, it is far beyond the Claude, which is, neverthe- 
less, a very good specimen of the master— quite as good as 
the “Queen of Sheba” in the National Gallery. In Claude, 
and others of the old masters, the figures introduced into the 
landscapes have often the effect of pigmies, and this results from a 
want of attention to the laws of perspective. Any one can see, 
by alittle attentive study, the different ratios of foreground fi- 
gures to the distance, in pictures and.in nature; modern works 
show a much closer approximation to truth in this: respect, as 
we shall have occasion to allude to more particularly in the 
concluding portion of this paper. But those conventionalities 
in the older works do much harm to the student, as it leads 
the eye to take a false estimate of proportion, with which the 
mind is apt to rest satisfied. 

The study of old pictures has been productive of an especial 
detriment to the progress of Art, in respect of the false’ 
idea of force which is inculeated—the very opposite of na- 
ture’s—which is a force of light and color, and not of black- 
ness, orrather brownness. It is probable that originally those 
works were less brown in the shadows, but in most of them 
the shadows never could have been cool ; yet in nature there . 
is nothing so marked as that the lights are of warm tone, and 
the shadows cool grev; this effect takes place by reason of 
the natural laws of color. © When any one color is strongly 
developed, its opposite or complementary, is also present 
although less evident ; thus the general color of light or 
sunshine being of a yellow tone, the shadows partake of 
parle, the opposite. In the Exhibition of the older works now 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy, there is not a single picture in 
which the shadows are not a decided red or brown—we 
would particularly instance the shadows upon the flesh in the 
‘St. Sebastian,” by Spagnoletto, No. 106, which are so dee 
ato be with difficulty distinguished from the dark bac 
ground. It is almost impossible to think that in its original 
state this picture could have presented this appearance, and 
it is equally difficult to believe that any darkening, either from 
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the natural change in the oils, the coming through of a dark 
under-ground, or even the colored tonings of picture dealers, 
could have so changed the picture. The effect is as if the 
figure were in a dark cavern, lit by a lamp, but the account of 
the martyrdom is, that the saint was bound to a tree, and 
shot to death with arrows, in the broad day light. Quido’s 
picture of the same subject, No. 118, furnishes another exam- 
ple, as indeed does every picture in the room more or less, 
Guido’s, however, shows plainer indications of the cleani 
process, as the flesh tints are quite gone.. This would bea 
painful subject to look upon, but that the idiotic abstraction 
evident in the expression of the head, enlists one’s. sympathies 
as much as if the arrows were’entering a bag of flour, to 
which indeed the perforations bear more resemblance than 
to arrow wounds; the barbed point of an arrow makes a 
cut which bleeds copiously, but here there is scarce a drop of 
blood flowing. It may be said that to paint it naturally 
would be revolting—granted—but is it not an argument to . 
prove that such subjects are unfit for the painter's art. It 
is from the study of such brown pictures that the eye 
becomes so accustomed to them as not to endure the true 
rendering, which is pronounced crude, and wanting in depth 
and richness,—as the use of stimulants when indulged in over 
much, renderstheir continuance a necessity, —so does the eye'be- 
come accustomed to certain false tones and forms—until at last 
it deems them true. No doubt this effect operates conjointly 
with the willingness to be pleased, already alluded to m 
producing that enthusiastic admiration of the old masters 80 
often observable amongst connoisseurs. i 
We have alluded to the absence of correct perspective i 
the older works of landscape, but this want is even more e¥i- 
dent in the large figure subjects, when constantly groups. of 


four and five ons are represented of nearly ecual size, 
although it is impossible that in a natural group they should 
appear so; in such compositions the group is y 


supposed to be but a small distance from the spectator, 
and in this near proximity, a further remove of even a few 
becomes most apparent to the eye (that is to an educated eyé) 
by the consequent diminution. Another practice of the old 
masters, equally at variance with the truth of nature, Wa 
representing res larger than life size—denomint 
sometimes the heroic size: as painting -is to rep 
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‘nature not as sheis, but asshe seems, the falsity of this is a 
‘once apparent. ‘No. 36, “ Musical Concert,” by Caravaggio 
is an example of the practice of both those false principles, 
the more remarkable as Caravaggio is said to have been a 
follower of the Naturadisti ; compared with this picture how 
trathful and natural seems Rembrandt’s magnificent “ Burgo- 
Master,” No. 40, hanging immediately under; when we use 
‘the word natural we of course make some allowance for the 
‘inevitable yellowing of the material used, and apply the term 
‘more particularly to the drawing and proportion : this picture 
is an example of the way in which a figure may be represented 
life size without a departure from natural effect ; for as the 
entire figure is not shown, the eye is satisfied that it is on a 
plane with the base line, (or edge of frame,) and therefore 


| expects life size; but when a whole length figure is delineated, 


showing a space of ground. between the base line of the 
picture and the feet of the figure, the effect is unnaturally 
ntic, and the eye is struck with an apparent falsity, 
although to many the reason is not evident. “This is another 
of those conventionalities of art that a study of the Old 
Masters has perpetuated, but latterly some of the most dis- 
finguished modern artists have adopted the practice of repre- 
senting the figures in ‘historical pictures, half or two-thirds 
of life size, a close approximation to the appearance of nature. 
It is argued that unless a larger scale of proportion than the 
natural is adopted, figures in éertain situations would be 
scarce visible ; but this appears to be an argument proving . 
their unfitness of introduction in such places; the effect of 
colossal figures is. io destroy the grandeur of architectural 
portion, for as the eye is well. aware of the size of the 
an figure—it makes it a basis of proportion, and we 
fancy, not that the figures are large, but that the surround- 
mg parts are armall, and the eye only takes cognizance. of 
he real size when accidentally a living figure is observed in 
ct proximity. | 

The works of the older masters abound with anachronisms, 

s of costume, and manners and customs of different 

are constantly mixed up in a most strange and ludi- 

crous melange, most offensive to men of. taste and educatfn. 
€n an artist determines to express a story upon canvass, 


he ought, of all things, endeavour to represent it truly, and no 
‘study or research should be spared to arrive at accuracy. There 
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are numerous examples of such inco ties, specimens of the 
most opposite schools, both in the National Gallery, and the 
Exhibition of the Irish Institution; in the latter No. 91, 
“The Cup found in Benjamin’s Sack,” by Poussin, and No, 
102, “ David giving his Sine Instructions to Solomon,” by 
Ferdinand Bol, there is not the slightest resemblance to eastern 
habits or usage. It would be utterly impossible to carry the 
sack, in the first mentioned picture, upon a camel’s back, and it 
is difficult to fancy what race of men afforded a type for the 
human figures, either in physiognomy or costume ; the treat. 
ment of the draperies is most conventional, possessing neither 
truth of form nor of light and shadow. Contrast this picture 
with Horace Vernet’s “ Lion Hunt,” No. 155, and observe 
the difference in every respect ; yet both are, or ought to be, 
representations of much the same scenery, climate, and brilliant 
sunshine, and of a similar race of men. We are perfectly 
aware that the idolators of old art will not agree that Vernet 
is superior, they will call it crude and harsh; but we wnite 
not to convince the proprietors of such diseased vision, we 
are satisfied to abide by the decision of the unprejudiced No. 
91 has manifestly been formerly in the possession of a lover of 
tone; it has all the appearance of having had the natural 
— tint of age incrusted by Spanish liquorice, or some 00- 
ored varnish ; nevertheless, we would: not advise the noble 
owner to venture upon having it cleaned. ee 
Another practice of the old masters was representing in the 
same picture different episodes; sometimes ther introduce as 
contemporaneous incidents, events between the occurrence of 
which several years intervened ; at other times they — 
as happening upon the same scene occurrences whic took 
place at a great distance from each other; the “ Transfigura- 
tion” of Raphael is an instance of the latter, familiar to every 
one. In ‘Essays Towards the History of Painting,” by Mrs. 
Calleot, several pictures thus treated are described at great 
length ; one, particularly, is said to possess most transcendant 
merit, and “ to be a model for this treatment of historical sub- 
jects.” It isin the possession of the King of Bavaria, 
represents the journey of the three wise men to worship the 
Infant Jesus, and containing also the Adoration, the Resur- 
rection, and the Ascension, one of which occupies the right 
side, the other the left of the painting. What would be thought 
of a modern Academician, if he painted the Beheading 
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Charles I., and introduced the Trial, the Procession to the 
Scaffold, the Headsman holding up the severed head, and 
Cromwell looking at the dead body in the coffin—all in the 
samne picture. | wie egy Se 

In the representation of animals in their works, the old 
masters evinced singular deficiency, the more remarkable when 
the correctness of drawing, and anatomical developement, 
almost invariably shown in their representations of the human 
figure, is considered. Even of those schools which more par- 
ticularly studied animal delineations, as, for instance, the Dutch, 
the superiority of the modern is most evident. There are, in 
the Exhibition of the Irish Institution, a few works of Cuyp, 
Paul Potter, Berghem, and Snyders, although there is no 
Landseer with which to compare them, there is, however, 
oneof Sidney Cooper’s cattle pieces :—but we find we are pass- 
ing into the consideration of the third point, viz., that the 
modern painters have arrived at. truer principles and practice of 
art than the older masters. We have endeavoured up to this 
toshow, that there are many respects in which an over devotion 
to the study of the old masters is not desirable; that many 
mistaken principles were acted upon; and that most of the 
conventionalities and absurd usages in the practice of painting — 
are derivable from, and perpetuated by, the study of their works. 
But it is not the object of this paper to decry such studies as 
es sag To the accomplished artist a knowledge of what 
has been hitherto done in art is essential, as well as an insight 
into the various methods by which gifted men in various times 
have endeavoured after the imitation of nature with a limited 
- Matenal; it is to such that a study—not a mere literal copy- 
ing—of old art is useful, as he knows what to select and mit 
to avoid; but it is very questionable utility to pre-occupy the 
mind of the young student with particular manners and modes 
of practice, to the extinction, perhaps, of his own natural ori- 


ye 
We know not if it was the intention of the Irish Institution 
logive a practical illustration of the superiority of modern art 
arrangement of the tworooms at the Royal Hibernian 
any: bat the small room one enters first appears to con- 
tain the t examples, although hardly any of the works of ou 
more celebrated artists are there. The works of Vernet, Tsch- 
y; and T. §. Cooper, exemplify the principle of cool 
Ws and warm lights, which we have already alluded to. 
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Vernet’s picture is a most useful study, and the effect of brilliant 
sunlight was probably never better given ; the warmth of the 
picture is wonderful, when the intense blue of the sky is taken 
into account, it being the coldest color we have. Cooper’s picture, 
No. 134, is not a specimen of this artist’s present manner; it 
has been painted some years, and has a great deal of the cha- 
racter of the water color pictures he commenced his career with ; 
but, though inferior to his present works, the cattle are greatly 
superior to the cattle delineations of. the older masters in the 
Exhibition. No. 153, “ Cattle,” by Ommeganck, is a modern 
picture on old principles of study; after looking at Vernet’s 
* Lion Hunt,” for a time, and then coming suddenly upon this, 
the shadows appear most disagreeably and unnaturally hot; a 
better exemplification of the truth of the one practice, and 
the falsity of the other, could not: be had. The Fine Arts 
Hall in our Great Exhibition contained only one of Cooper's 
cattle pieces, also some years painted, and not to be compared 
in point of excellence with his latter works, yet it was much su- 
owe in the truthful study of nature it evinced, to the large 
uyp that hung opposite to it, although the latter is a very 
fine example of that master, , Cooper was once present at an 
artistic re-union, where were exhibited several beautifully ex- 
ecuted lithographs, reproductions of Paul Potter and Cuyp; 
a gentleman remarked in his hearing—not supposing the artist 
present—‘ Ah! Cooper is largely indebted to those, he gets 8 
great deal here.” Cooper repelled the insinuation fiercely ; he 
said he would not have the credit of such ae A great ad- 
mirer of Cuyp would be apt to ascribe this ebullition to a feeling 
not unmixed with jealousy, but such would be a wrong assump: 
tion ; Cooper knew, from his knowledge of the subject, and 
careful study of nature, the deficiencies in their works, an¢, 
therefore, could not endure that in points where he felt his own 
superiority the credit should be taken from him and asct! 
to another. It is only the practised artist who can 
thoroughly aware of the particular deficiencies in other wor 
and hence, by the freedom of his comments, often gives offence 
to connoisseurs, who, not possessing his refined subtlety © 
observation, cannot see the shortcomings which are to him $0 
evident. | , 
Those who visited the Fine Arts Hall of the Great Indus 
trial Exhibition, will remember Sir Edwin Landseer’s « Bolton 
Abbey in the Olden Time” ; the dead game in this picture ¥™ 
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most beautifully and artistically delineated ; we allude to that 
ion of the picture because it admits of comparison with 

o. 28, “The Dutch Larder,” by Snyders, now in the Exhi- 
bition of the Irish Institution. hether in respect of compo- 
sition, manipulative dexterity, arrangement of color, or truth 
to nature, the modern picture is greatly superior. A larder is 
a gross and very unideal subject, but Landseer has avoided 
this; in his picture you do not think of the spit ; the game is 
spread on the ground much as it fell by the hunter, and takes 
most graceful and re forms, instead of being trussed 
into strange shapes by the cook ; inSynders’ picture the arrange- 


~ ment of color is exceedingly good, but there has been a picture- 


cleaner at it, witness the whey-faced woman, and the white 
cloth, the scumblings and glazings on both have evidently been 
removed, and the harmony destroyed thereby. 

No, 2, ‘Cavaliers by Cuyp ;” this picture wiil not for a mo- 
ment bear comparison with any of Landseers’ more than the 
Caypin the National Gallery; the grey horses in-both pictures 
are ill drawn, that onein the Cavaliers is particularly defective, 
and the details of the picture are faulty and untruthful. Either 
this picture or the one in the Louvre is a copy, they cannot 
both be originals, but the remarks apply as much to the one 
as the other. 

We have dwelt particularly upon the animal delineations of 
Landseer, because we wished to institute a comparison between 
his works, and the. best productions of a similar class amongst 
the’old masters ; in fact, the name of Snyders had become 
proverbially associated with animal painting; and some years 


. go it was thought that the perfection of his works would never 


even he approached, All the qualities which go to make a 
distinguished artist, Sir Edwin Landseer possesses in a high 
egree ; in his works the principles of composition are beau- 

y exemplified ; and in the perspective of his figures, he. 
shows, that by careful study of nature he has discerned the 
true theory, as also in light and shadow. 

Horace Vernet is most remarkable for his splendid deline- 
ations of battles. Such subjects, by the old masters, are re- 
en in a most conventional and tame manner; but 

ernet’s genius has taken an entirely new direction: his re- 
Presentations of battles are at once most truthful and poetic ; 
and in the rendering of energetic action either of man or 

tse, he is unapproached : his paintings of “ La Smala,” at 
ersailles, may well be called miracles uf art. 
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We have already alluded to the great advance made b 
modern artists in the departments of landscape painting ; their 
great study has been in the school of nature, rejecting that 
of the old pictures. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, speak. 
ing of the conventional system of landscape art, that painters 
seemed to have had but two types for their trees—coachmen’s 
wigs and dumb waiters ; and Mr. Ruskin alludes to the same 
system, when he says, the question of connoisseurs used to 
be, “ where do you put your brown tree?” Gainsborogh and 
Wilson were the leaders of the present English school of 
landscape, and although now their works have a comparatively 
tame and insipid character, yet they were a great advance 
upon the style which then prevailed. The present school of 
English henticabe stands deservedly high; and several speci- 
mens of the continental schools, which were in our Great In- 
dustrial Exhibition, also evinced the highest excellence. The 
great effort of modern art is directed to rendering the effect 
of light, in contradistinction to the older style, which 
rather affected twilight scenes and sombre tones of color— 
the more strange, as the old artists for the most part lived 
under bright skies and brilliant sunshine, and our climate is 
piwéebiall gloomy. ‘Turner was undoubtedly most success- 
ful in his beautiful combinations of color, and in the magical 
effect of bright light he was so happy in producing. Pyne 1s 
also most admirable in the rendering of bright sunshine, also - 
Stanfield and D. Roberts. Danby 1s celebrated for beautiful 
sunsets, with gorgeous effects of light and color. 

We would also instance the English school of water colors, 
unrivalled in any other country—as affording an exemplifice- 
tion of what art can achieve when untrammelled by old methods 
of study and conventional standards, but looking to nature as 
the true model for imitation. Water color paintings are a 
all events tolerably secure from the picture-cleaner, and the 
contamination of his varnishes. 

There are two paintings, in the Exhibition of the Irish In- 
stitution, which are amply sufficient to show that modern 
artists are equally excellent in the particular walk of art 
which the greatest of the old masters especially devoted them- 
selves, as in the other branches of study—we allude to No. 
127, “The Temptation of St. Anthony,” by Galiait, and No. 
162, “Elizabeth of Hungary,” by De Keyseer. We only 
ask our readers to pause before those pietures, and then cot 
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them with any of the older works in the large room. It 

is much to be regretted that Gallait should have introduced 
the figure of the devil into his picture, with all the ideal vul- 
garities attachable to that personage. It would have been 
a much higher view of the subject, to have imagined the 
prince of darkness as taking the seductive shape of a beautiful 
woman; but by appearing, and in such a guise as that repre- 
sented—he counteracts all the effects of his snare—it becomes 
no longer temptation, for the evil intent is apparent: in set- 
ting a snare for the lower animals, man takes pains to conceal 
itunder the bait ; and can we fancy the subtilest of all spirits so 
deficient in the commonest cunning. It is in fact but a relic of 
the barbarisms of the middle ages—one of the convention- 
alities which still cling to art, and will cling for many a day 
yet, There are numerous other instances of modern excellence 
which could easily be given, but our object has been to point 
out those by which the mass of our readers may have the 
easiest means of judging for themselves as to the truth of what 
is advanced, viz. that the moderns have made greater progress 
towards the developement of the true princi ee of art than 
the old masters. ‘To those conversant with the National Gal- 
lery in London, we would instance the Vernon Gallery, now 
also the property of the nation, as a truer and better exem- 
aan of art. No doubt that in every age and country, 
y gifted men have from time to time astonished their 
own and succeeding ages, by their genius. Euclid wrote 
three thousand years ago, and his works are still class books 
m science—the great examples of Grecian sculpture are mas- 
ter-pieces yet-—and the works of the great painters of Italy 
be admired as long as they endure; but such ex- 
traordinary endowments are rare, and do not disprove the 
existence of a slow but invariable progress towards final per- 
fection, although to man in his present sphere that perfection 
can be but as an approximation, The progress and elucidation 
of the rinciples of art are slow, for much depends upon the 
nanipulative dexterity of the artist—in one short life-time he 
brings his art from the rade scratchings of an unpractised hand 
and eye, to the highest point of genius. His art dies with 
» and his successor Nissi. not from where he left off, 

or even a point approaching it, but a4 initio, as if the former 
never been; this we are aware is also the case with other 
Pursuits of mankind, as for instance, music ; but the artist’s 
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progress is more self educational, and he arrives at mally ree 
sults very difficult to be conveyed to another; the modem 
artist is not therefore in possession of many advantages over 
the artists of former times. Emulation has however much in. 
fluence. What another has achieved there is manifested a 
tendency to excel; and the researches and experiences of dif- 
ferent individuals when accumulated, afford valuable material 
for the guidance of the art student. A peculiar feature of the 
present time is the number of works written upon the Fine 
Arts; many recording the conclusions and practice of distin. 
guished artists ; there is also a more general and a wider ap- 
preciation of art, and its principles are becoming better under- 
stood. We have placed, at the heading of the present paper, 
two works from the pen of Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, 
which are most valuable, and cannot but have a great influence 
on art, as exemplifying the laws by which beauty of form and 
color are governed. There are no subjects upon which so 
much diversity of opinion prevails as on matters relating to 
taste and beauty, and the various works intended to elucidate 
them do not convey much practical information, as they are 
for the most part expressive only of individual opinion, and 
although often condemnatory: of certain examples, yet do not 
show why they are wrong. This is a want which Mr. ne 
works will go a great way towards supplying: it is most 
couraging and unsatisfactory to the art student, or amateur, 
to find that in pursuing such studies he is inevitably blown — 
about by every wind of doctrine; therefore the discovery of 
laws which regulate and determine these questions is most 
desirable. Mr. Hay, in the Introductory Chapter of his 
work upon “The First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, 
observes :— 


‘We have certainly a wide diffusion of a pretended knowledge 
or connoisseurship, in the Fine Arts, but then how few can give 
reason for the opinions they form upon works of art, and how very 
few, indeed, can tell why the form of one utensil upon his table 
is more beautiful than that of another, or why one kind of propor 
tion in an apartment is eeable to the eye, while another is not. 
I cannot help attributing the failure of ali our attempts to 
a knowledge of the beautiful, to an improper method having 
adopted,—a method the very opposite to that by which the o 
useful branches of education are disseminated.” 


Mr. Hay disclaims any ‘intention of laying down rules for 
the guidance of Genius ; many he says have supposed— 
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“That in attempting to define the laws of symmetry, upon which 
the primary beauty o form depends, and which is the ra 

inciple in ornamental design, I pretend to give rules for that kin 
of beauty which genius alone can produce in works of high art. 
But I make no such attempt—as well might it be said of the author 
of an elementary school-book, that in attempting to instruct his 

ung readers in the elements of their mother-tongue, he was 

etending to teach them rules for producing poetical conceptions 
and other creations of the imagination— as that I, in laying before 
my readers the first principles of symmetry, am giving rules for the 
exercise of genius in the arts of design.” 


Nevertheless a careful perusal of Mr. Hay’s work will be 
highly advantageous, even to the most accomplished artist. 
Some suppose that an attempt to define the rules by which 
genius achieves its results is a useless folly; but although 
genius seems endowed with a sort of intuitive perception 
of the true and the beautiful, as it were by instinct, yet are 
those results governed by certain laws—and according as 
their workings become understood, so will genius be strength- 
ened, and its efforts appreciated. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
allusion to an opinion that rules rather cramped high effort, 
said that “ rules were fetters only to the man of no genius.” _ 

There are certain fixed laws which govern ad neablale 
all nature—these may be undiscovered or ill understood, 
but are not therefore the less existent, and as their results 
are arrived at, whether by accident, or by the exercise of 
observation, so will relative perfection be attained. Mr. Hay 
thinks that a key to the elucidation of the laws which determine 
beauty, either of sound, color, or form, is to be found in 

onic ratios of the numerals 1, 3, and 5, and we believe 
he has very satisfactorily demonstrated the truth of the 
positions he advances; at a future time we purpose again 
tecurring to this subject, and for the present shall only 
attempt to give our readers a cursory idea of Mr Hay’s theory, in 
the hope of inducing those who take an interest in art questions 
to peruse his admirable works. : 

e fear there is but too much foundation for the assertions 
contained in the following :— : 

“In a former treatise on colour, I confined this part of the subject 
toan attempt to point out the analogy that exists between the har- 
mony of colour and that of sound; and I did so from an idea, that 
in this country a knowledge of the first principles of the science 


of music, bore some proportion to the extent to which that art is 
taught and practised, and that, in consequence, I should more 
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readily lead to an understanding of the one species of harmony b 
comparing it to the other. But I am now convinced that this ‘was 
a mistaken idea, and that, instead of a knowledge of the first prin. 
ciples of harmony being general, it is so limited, that but few of the 
professors of painting, sculpture, ofarchitecture, to whom they ought 
to be familiar, have paid any attention to the subject ; even amo 

teachers of music, there are few who are sufficiently acquainted wi 

the philosophy of their art. This is much to be regretted, for the 
general principles of harmony are uniform throughout the whole 
science of esthetics, and, as in no department of that science have 
their effects been more clearly developed than in music, there can 
be no better method of pointing out their peculiar nature, than b 

reference to the first principles of that art. I shall, therefore, stil 
refer to it, and in doing so, show that the harmony addressed to the 


eye, like that addressed to the ear, is of an exclusively mathematical 
nature.” 


Iu our system of Art Education there is an over attention 
paid to manipulative dexterity to the neglect of intellectual 
powers—or perhaps it is that academies of Art take for 
granted that the student is already perfect in Scientific 
attainment, an assumption not always consistent ; however 
there is a tendency to a better state of things, to which the 
proposed founding of Professorships of Art in the Univer- 
sities would also materially contribute. 

In the “ Principles of Beauty in Colouring,” Mr Hay gives 
several admirable examples of harmony and contrast; the 
principles he lays down, and his deductions therefrom, are 
most unexceptionable ; but we think their beauty is a little 
impaired in the examples, by the red he has selected, it 1s 
more properly a dark orange instead of a red, of which lake 
or carmine would have been a better type; there is nota 
sufficient destinction between the primary redand the secondary 
orange—and on the harmonies of the green, the red is not 
dark enough—from this cause also the opposition of the 
purple to the yellow is not so beautiful as that seen in nature, 
in the pansie for instance—and we think the yellow would 
have been better if it partook of the canary instead of the 
chrome tone. , 

Mr Hay shows that of the musical notes, there are three 
which “the reckoned primaries ; the tonic, do, the mediant, 
mi, and the dominant, sof: in form the three figures of the 
aphere the cube and the cone, or their sections, forming the 
plane figures of the circle, the rectangle and the triangle : 
also im color, the primaries, yellow, red, and blue. All 
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those bear a constant ratio of 1, 2, 3. He then proceeds 
to show that— : 


“The first primary combination of the unit gives its multiple 2, 
which is a sub-multiple of the numbers 4, 6, 8, progressively as 
9, 3,4; and it is the first even number. The number three is also 
simply a multiple of the unit, and is the first tertiary combination 
or td number ; it is a sub-multiple of 6, 9, 12, &c., progressively 


| _ 62,3, 4, andis at the same timea compound of ! and 2 added 


ther The next multiple of 1, having no other aliquot parts, 
‘85, a compound of the first even and first odd numbers 2 and 3 ; 
itis a sub-multiple of 10, 15, 20, &c. These three numbers are 
therefore the first three multiples of 1 that are multiples of no 
other number, and upon the proper operation of those numbers 


; — the ergo which constitutes beauty. 


e pat or leading harmonic ratios produced by the oper- 

1 those numbers upon quantities, motions, or powers of 
matter, are | to 2, 2 to 3, 4 to 5, and these are called in the natural 
scale of music the consonances of the tonic and its octave, the tonic 
and its fifth or dominant, and the tonic and its third or media.— 
The other parts of the scale are, in this respect as 3 to 4, 3 to 5,8 
to 9, and 8 to 15, -but no new mode of combination is here pre- 
sented—4, 8, 9, and 15, being multiples of 2, 3, and 5.” 


The proportions of the human countenance have been long 
determined by artists, and may be thus described ; the oval 
of the face and head is divided’by a horizontal line into two 
equal parts, which line determines the position of the eyes ; 
those two portions are again equally divided by horizontal 
lines, indicating the hair and the point of the nose respect- 
ely ; if the lower half of the face, from the eyes to the chin, 
be divided into three portions, the first, counting from the 
chin, will determine the position of the mouth—the ratios 
of those divisions are exactly in accordance with Mr Hay’s 
theory :— 

“On the transverse diameter, from the crown of the head to the 
centre of the eye, is in the ratio of 1 to 2 of the whole length. 

‘om the same to the point of the nose, 3 to4; and to the mouth, 
5to6. From the point of the chin to the mouth, 1 to6; to the: 
hose, 1 to 4; to the centre of the eye, 1 to 2; and to the setting 
o of the hair, 5 to 6. Upon the conjugate diameter, the eye, the 
width of the nose and the mouth are as 1 to 5. Every minutie 
of the human figure is full of this species of harmony.” 


He further shows that all curvilinear forms are derived from 
certain angles, and ffiat the relative measurement of those when 
in the ratios of firs¢, 1 to 1 and 1 to 2 ; second, those of 1 to 2, 
lt 3 and 2 to 3—and third, those of 1 to 4, 1 to 5, and 4 to 
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5, always produce beauty of form—ugliness being a con. 
sequence of inattention to those rules. It is highly probable, 
nay almost certain, that the Etruscans and ancient Greeks 
possessed some certain rulesof art by which they arrived at 
the uniform expression of so much beauty, whether evidenced by 
works, sculpture, architecture, or ceremic remains. Vitruvius 
unquestionably alludes to such rules’ of proportion, althou 
in such a manner as to prove that only a traditional knowledge 
of them remained in his time. 

A very general idea has prevailed ‘amongst men of 
the highest intellectual powers, that some geometric 
principle of beauty might be discovered—and many 
futile attempts at its elucidation have been made. Mr. Hay 
quotes the following from an article which appeared some years 
ago in The British and Fore'gn Medical Review, singularly 
confirmatory of his theory. “ There is harmony of numbers in 
all nature—in the force of gravity—in the planetary 
movements—in the laws of heat, light, electricity, and chem- 
ical affinity—in the forms of animals and plants—in the ad 
ceptions of the mind. The direction, indeed, of modem 
natural and physical science is towards a generalization, which 
shall express the fundamental laws of all by one simple 
numerical ratio. We think modern science will soon show 
that the mysticism of Pythagoras was toe only to the 
unlettered, and that it was a system of philosophy founded on 


the then existing mathematics, which latter seem to have: 


a more of the philosophy of numbers than our present.” 
r. Hay, following out the principles here glanced at, has 
the following excellent introductory observations in his work 
on “Symmetrical Beauty” :— 

“To discover the laws of material beauty is, therefore, first 
of all, to determine the laws of mind: for the laws of the 
divine mind we must examine our own. The only type of 
tellect and goodness we possess is that furnished us by human 
nature. ‘God’—says an eminent Christian philosopher— 
‘God is another name for human intelligence raise¢ above 
error and imperfection, and extended to all possible truth: — 
‘ We discover the impress of God’s attributes in the univers? 
(continues the same author) by accordance of nature, and et! 
joy them through sympathy. “This we conceive to be the true 
theory of the enjoyment of nature; we see the develope 
there of a high, and good, and glorious, and loveable mind— 
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of amind resembling all that is best in our own, refined and 

ified above all error and imperfection ; and in our enjoy- 
ment of the works of the Divine Artist, sympathy is a principal 
clement.” 

In Mr.Hay’s last work, “The Orthography of the Parthenon,” 
he proves most satisfactorily that the proportions of that master- 

ieceof architectural art areexactly in accordance withhis theory. 

esay satisfactorily, because the Institute of Architects appoint- 
ed one of their members to report upon Mr. Hay’s work, and 
it was found that the greatest variation perceptible between 
the theoretic and actual proportions of the: fagade did not vary 
much more than half an inch—to Mr. Hay then is justly due 
the credit of having re-discovered the great principles upon 
which the grandest works of antiquity were produced, and we 
feel proud in being able to instance it as a proof that alike in 
the theoretic'and the practical—art is advancing. There are 
other works upon the theory of art which we might also have 
quoted to substantiate our position—such as Sir Charles Kast- 
lake’s History of Oil Painting—histranslation of Goethe’s “The- 
ory of Colours” and Mr. J. D. Harding’s admirable work upon 
the “Principles and Practice of Art,” but we think our paper 
has already extended to a reasonable length. 

The major part of it has been written with reference to the 
establishment of our National Gallery under the auspices of the 
Irish Institution—we think much of the evidence given before 
the Parliamentary Committee conveys a suggestive lesson. And 
when it is found that with such resources at its command the 
london National Gallery has experienced so much difficulty 
inthe acquirement of the works of the old masters—it na- 
turally occurs that with the much smaller means likely to be 
available here—it would be folly to make a similar attempt. 

There is every reason to think that ultimately a very splendid 
collection of the most celebrated works of the old masters will 
be formed in London and worthy of the British nation; and from. 
the rapid and easy communication with London now establish- 

teadily available for reference or study—we would there- 
prefer to see the primary object of our National Gallery, 
of exemplifying what Irishmen have achieved in art: what 
was the state of art, and what is now its position in Ireland— 
and that the acquisition of the works by the old masters sholdu 

mM quite a secondary object—and be confined altogether to 

donations of pictures. Such might be well and excellently 
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done at a price infinitely below the amount of funds requisite 
to purchase the enormously over-priced works of the old mas. 
ters, and would form the best type of what a secondary o Ap 
local National Gallery ought to be: for of course the idea of 
rivalship with ¢he National Gallery would be_preposterously 
absurd. We might then point to our gallery, and say, “Such as 
our art was, such as itis—behold. We do not claim eminence 
or seek for applause ; but it is our own.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From December 10th, 1858, to January the 10th, 1854. 


Abbott (J. and J.) First Reading Lessons, 18mo, 1s—Second Réading 
Lessons, Smo, Is 6d. 

Acaster (J,) Solitary Musings, a Poem on the Hebrew Nation, post 8vo, 
5s 6d, 

Ada’s Thoughts ; or, Poetry of Youth, by E. M. S., 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket Book, 1854, 12mo, 6s. 

Alice Wentworth, a Novel, 3 v. post 8vo £1 I1s 6d. 

Anderson (Chr.) Life and Letters, by his Nephew, 8vo, 10s 6d, 

Ayckburn (T. H. and H.) Chancery Practice, Pt. 1, 12mo 8s. 

Baker (S. W.) Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon, 8vo, 14s. 

Ballantine (R. H.) Mabel Grant, a Story, 18mo, 2s 6d. 

Barber (M. A, S.) Sunshine; or, Believing and Rejoicing, 18mo, 2s. 

Rechstein (Lud, ) Old Story Teller, post 8vo, 6s.—coloured, 8s, 

Bell (C. D.) Blanche Neville, a Tale, 12mo, 6s, 

—(Jas.) Mystery of Popery Unveiled, 12mo, 10s 6d. 

-—(Rt.) English Poets, Dryden’s Works, V. 1, ]12mo, 2s 6d. 

Biographies Bonapartistes, qui ont pris part au Coup d’Etat, 32mo, 2s 6d. 

Bird (C. S.) Examination of Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Sacramental and 
Priestly System 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Bishop (Jas.) Stories and Tales of Animated Nature, 12mo, 2s 6d, 

Bohn’s British Classics—Addison’s Works, V. 1. post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


——Classical Library—Tacitus’ Works, V 1. Annals, post 8vo 5s. 


——Standard Library—Goethe’s Novels and Tales, post 8vo 3s 6d. 
Bonar ee The Eternal Day, 18mo, 2s. 
Book of Celebrated Poems Illustrated 8vo 15s. 
~———(Ghost Stories, Illustrations by Phiz, 12mo 3s 6d. 
ithwaite (T. W,) Directions for administering Oaths in Chancery 
* 12mo, 3s 6d. 
(W.) Retrospect of Medicine, V. 28, 12mo, 6s. 
Buchanan (R.) Voice of God in the Cholera, 12mo 9d. 
Buckingham 2s . 8.) Coming Era of Reform, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Busk (Mrs.) Mediwval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders, V. I, 
post 8vo, 10s 6d 
et (The), a Novel by Author of ‘‘ The Duchess,” 3 v. post. 8vo 
s 6d. 
Cassell’s Natural History, V. I, Birds, roy. 8vo, 6s. 
i Morinel, a Tale, edited by R. W. Essington, 16mo, 2s , 
— (J. C.) Sacred and Ecclesiastical History, for Schools, post 
vo 5s, 
Chambers Edinburgh Journal, V. 20, roy. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
rles Stanley, a Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Ninfa,” 3 v. post 8vo, I/, 11s 6d. 
Christian Life, a Tale, by Author of ‘ Bertha’s Journal,” post 8vo, 6s. 
Christmas (The) Stocking—V. 2 of Ellen Montgomery's Bookcase, 16mo, 





Charch ae Reprint of an Article from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” 
mo, is, 
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Churchman’s Year Book for 1854, 12mo, 6s. 

Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, V. 16, 4to, 1/ 5s. 

Colburn (E.) The Evil Star; or, the Tide and the Planet, a Novel, 3 y. 
post 8vo, 15s. 

Collins’s Junior Classical School Atlas, roy. 8vo, 5s 6d. 

Coming (The) Crisis Not Yet, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Confessor (The), a Tale edited by Rev. C. B. Tayler, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Congregational Year Book, 1854, 8vo, ls, 

Contrast ; or, Gone to the Diggings, 16mo, 1s—coloured 2s. 

Cooper (Coll.) On Decimals and Decimal Coinage, 18mo, Is. 

Corner (Miss) Little Plays—Beauty and the Beast—Cinderella—Whit- 
tington and his Cat, sm. 4to, each Is. 

Cottage (The) Lamp, for 1853, 12mo, 1s 4d. 

Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, 1853, 12mo, 4s. 

Cotton (Lt.-Col.) Importance of Public Works in India, post 8vo, 7s, 

Cousin ( Vict.) Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the Good, post 
8vo, 6s 6c. 

Cowie (Morg.) Sermons and Hulsean Lectures, 1853, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Crabb (Rev Jas.) Memoir of, by John Rudall, post 8vo, 6s. 

Crossland (Mrs.) Memorable Women: Biography for Girls, 12mo, 6s. 

Cumming (Dr.) Sabbath Readings on St. Mark, 12mo. 3s. 

Dalgairn’s (J. B,) Spirit of Devotion to the Heart of Jesus, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Dante, Divine Comedy, translated by F. Pollock, Illustrations by Scharf, 
post 8vo, 1. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, V 5, 8vo, 2s—complete ly. 
8vo, 8s.—or in 2 v., 9s. 

— ‘4 . E.) Prize Essay on the Laws for Protection of Women, post 

VO OS. 

Denison (Mrs.) Home Pictures; or Map of Life, 12mo, 1s 6d. 

Dent (Car.) Thoughts and Sketches in Verse 12mo, 5s, 

Disraeli (Benj.) Literary and Political Biography of, 8vo, 15s, _ 

Documents connected with Russian History and Diplomacy, edited by 
J. R. Morell, 8vo, 9s, é 

Domestic Commentary on the Old Testament, V. 2. 1 Chronicles to 
Solomon's Song, roy. 8vo, 16s. 

— (Ric.) Foreign Tour of Messrs, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 4t0, 

5. 
Dun (Finlay) Actions and Uses of Veterinary Medicines, 8vo, 10s. 
a gad (Hen.) Prize Essay on State of the Working Classes, |2mo, 
8 


East Indian Register for 1854, 12mo, 10s. 

Eclipse of Faith : Defence of, by the Author, post 8vo, 5s 6d. 

Ellenberger (J. L.) Course of Arithmetic, used in Pestalozzian School, 

_ Worksop, 12mo, 5s. 

a ey or, Leaves from the Diary of Marian Drayton, 1551-58, post 
vo, 7s. 

Essay on the Plurality of Worlds, 8vo, 8s. R 

ay Sore Iphigenia in Tauris, with Eng. Notes, 12mo, 3s. Arnold's 

assics, 

F i Off, by Author of ‘* Peep of Day,” Pt. 2, Africa and America, 12mo, 

8 


Ferguson (Geo.) Essays on Breeding Poultry, with Illustrations, Bv0, 
73. " 
Florence Egerton ; or, Sunshine and Shadow, by Author of ‘‘Aunt Edith, 


i2mo, 4s 6¢. 
Florist, Fruitest, and Garden Miscellany, 1853, 8vo, 13s 6d. 
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Flotsam and Jetsam: a Cargo of Christmas Rhyme, by Hookanit Bee, 
Esq., post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Flower of the Family, a Book for Girls, 12mo, 5s. 

Flowers from the Garden of Knowledge—V. 1, Prince Arthur’s Alpha- 
bet, ls. —V. 2, Days, Months, and Seasons of the Year,.l1s—V. 3, Child's 
Book of Objects, 1s—coloured 2s, 

Foster (C. J.) Elements of Jurisprudence, post 8vo, 5s. 

Frere (J. A.) On the Incarnation, Pt, 1, 8vo, 4s. 

Friendships (The) of the Bible, by Amicus, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Giles (J. A ) First Lessons in Classical Mythology, 18mo, 9d. 

Gilpin (Bernard) Life of, with preface by Dr. Carlyon, 12mo, 2s. 

Goethe (W. J.) Novels and Tales, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Goodwin (Harvey) Sermons before Cambridge University, 1853, 12mo, 
4s 


— (Dav.) Illustrations of Scripture from Botanical Science, 12mo, 
s 6d. : 

Guide to Private Patronage of the Church of England, 3s 6d. 

Guizot (Mad.) Popular Tales, transl. by Burke, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Harold and Louis, and other Stories, 12mo, Is 6d, 

Harris (Jno.) Lays from the Mine, Moor, and Mountain, 12mo, Is 6d. 
Heath (D. W.) Lessons on Phonetic Short Hand, 12mo, Is. 

Helen Montrose ; or, the Infant Prisoner of War, by Anna Maria, 12mo, 


8, 

Herdman (W. G.) On Curvilinear Perspective of Nature and its Appli- 

cability to Art, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
— sane Elinor ; or, the Discipline of Suffering, a Novel, post 8vo, 
~ a) and Cornwallis, Prize Essays, on Juvenile Delinquency, post 
vo, 6s, 
“we the Protestant Church in Hungary, with Preface by bD’Aubigne, 
vo, 10s, 6d. 

Hogg’s Instructor, 2nd Series, V. 1. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

Holt (Day.) Janus Lake Sonnets, and other Poems, 12mo, 4s. 

Home Circle, V. 9, roy. 8vo, 4s. 

Hooker (JJ. D.) Flora of New Zealand, Pt. 4, 4to, 17 5s—col., 1/ 15s. 
Howell’s Bookcase—Modern Spirit Manifestations, 12mo, Is. 

Hunt’s Yachting Magazine, V, 2, 8vo, 12s. 

bberson (G.) Woollen Manufacturer’s and Overlooker’s Guide, ]2mo, 5s 
Ide (G, B.) Power of Kindness, a Story, 12mo, Is 6d. 

lilustrated Magazine of Art, V. 2, roy. Svo, 8s 6d. 

Israel in Egypt: Illustrations of Genesis aud Exodus from existing 

Monuments, post 8vo, 6s. 

Jacqueline Pascal ;or, Convent Life at Port Royal, post 8vo, 5s. 

Jay (Wm.) Lectures on Female Scripture Characters, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Jerrold (Doug.) Works, V. 7, Comedies, 12mo, 4s. 

~——(W. B.) Brage Beaker with the Swedes, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Johnston (A. K.) Hand Atlas of Classical Geography, 4to, 1/ Is. 
Journal Edinburgh, Medical, No 1. New series, 8vo, 4s 6d. 
——Ethnological, New Series, No. 1, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
——Homeopathic, No, 47, 8vo, 5s. 
~———Industrial Progress, No. 1. 8vo, Is. 
~——Pharmaceutical, V. 12, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
———Psycological Medicine, No, 25, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
———Sacred Literature, Pt. 10, 8vo, 5s. 
Renna statistical Society, December, 2s 6d. , 
oye -) Mount Ephraim : or, the Change of Profession, a Tale, |2mo, 
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Kenneth Forbes; or, Ways of Studying the Bible, 18mo, 28 6d. 
Kerr (R. M.) Treatise on an Action at Law, 12mo, 10s. 
Kesson (John) Cross and the Dragon; or, the Fortunes of Christianity, 
in China, post 8vo, 6s. 
Kirby (M, and E.) Stories from the Classics, for Children, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Knox (John) Works, edited by David Laing, V. 3, 8vo, 8s 6d. 
Krummacher(F. A.) Parables, Illustrated, sm. 4to, 6s. 
Kugler (F.) Schools of Painting, Ger. Dutch, Fr. and Spanish, by Sir 
E. Head, 2 v. post 8vo, 1/ 4s. 
Law Reports, 8vo, Viz.: 
Beavan, Rolls Court, V. 15, Pts. 2, and 3 each Ils, 6d. 
Common Law and Equity, Pt, 6, 7s. 
Kay. Chancery, V. 1, Pts, 1, and 2, each 2s 6d. 
Welsby and Hurlstone, Exchequer, V. 8, Pt. 5, I4s. 
Le Harivel (A.) French Pronunciation, in’ Five Lessons, 12mo, Is 
Key to Irregular French Verbs, 12mo, 6d. 
Little Duke (the); or, Richard the Fearless, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &c., 16mo, 5s 6d. 
——Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friends, Illustrated, ]16mo, 2s 6d. 
Nelly ; or, Am I really a Child of God ? by Cousin Kate, 18mo, 
s 6d. 
—— Susy’s Six Birthdays. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Lives of the Illustrious, V. 4, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Lloyd (L.) Scandinavian Adventures during a Residence of 20 years, 
2 v. roy. 8 vo, 2/ 2s. 
London Picture Book, for Boys and Girls, 4 to, 5s. 
Longmuir (Rev. J.) Ocean Lays; or, the sea, the Ship, and the Sailors, 
I8mo, 2s 6d. 
Luther (M.) Spiritual Songs, transl. by R. Massie, 12mo, 8s 6d. 
oy (A.J.) Account of the Loss of ‘* The Meridian Ship,” post 
vo, Is. 
Lyndall (Jos.) Prize Essay on Business, post 8vo, 1s 6d. 
Lytton (EK. 1.) Poetical Works, V. 4, Dramas, V. 1, post 8vo, 8s. 
a aged (T. B. ) Parliamentry Speeches on Reform, 1831-32, 12mo, 
8s. 
Macfarlane (John) Why Weepest Thou? a Manual for Bereaved 
Parents, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Mackenzie (W. B.) Redeeming Love, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Magazine for the Young, 1853, 18mo, 2s 6d. 
Magistrate's Handbook to Quarter Sessions, Pt. 3, 7s 6d. 
Manuscript Album: Pen and Ink Sketches, illustrative of the Passions, 
by Ct. Bylanot and Lt-Col. Addison, 4to, 12s 6d. 
— é L.) Castellamonte; or the Italian Revolution of 1831, 2 v. post 
vo, 18s. 
Mary, the Handmaid of the Lord, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Massy (H. H) Remarks on the Examination of Recruits, 8vo, 5s. 
Meditations and Prayers for a Sick Bed, 12mo, Is 6d. 
Melvill (H.) Golden Lectures, 1853, 8vo, 6s. 
Memoirs of a Doll, written by herself, 12mo, 2s. 
Le rte (A.) Letter on the Decimal Coinage, 8vo, Is 6d. 
Mitchell (Sir T. L.) Map of the Harbour of Port Jackson and City of 
Sydney, on roller, 3/ 13s 6d. 
a (Geo.) Essay on the Law of the Love of God, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Modern Blue Bells, by one who watches, 12mo, Is 6d. 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings, V. 6, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
————— Record of Church Missions, V. 2, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
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Moore (‘Thos.} Memoirs and Correspondence, V.5 and 6, post 8vo, I/ Is. 
Morrel (J. R.) Topography and History of Algeria, 8vo, 6s. 

Morgan (Jas.) Rome and the Gospel, 12mo, 2s. 

Moseley (J.) Russia in the Right, 12mo, Is. 

Murray (T. B.) Lays for Christmas, with Notes, 12mo, Is 6d. 
Murray's British Classics—Goldsmith’s Works, by Cunningham, V. 1, 


8yvo, 7s 6. 
-Railway Reading—Beauties of Byron, by a Clergyman, 12mo, 





3s. 

Nautical Almanac for 1857, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Neale (Alice) Pet Bird and other Stories, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Netherclift’s Autograph Miscellany ; Facsimiles of Letters, No.1, imp. 
4to, 2s 6d. 

Noah’s Ark; The World, the Flood,and the Refuge, 16mo, ls—2s coloured. 

Northcote (Jas,) Illustrated Fables, edited by Miss Corner, 16mo, 
3s 6d. 

Nurse (The) and the Nursery ; Directions by a Physician, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Offering (An) from St. Nicholas; or, Letters from Abroad, post 8vo. 


Ss, 
O'Hanlon (W. M.) Prize Essay on State of the Operative Classes, 12mo, 
2s 


Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac, 1854, 12mo, 4s 6d. 
Otto (Dr. Emil.) German Conversation-Grammar, by Gaspey, ]2mo, 


Ss. 
Parley (Peter) Annual, 1854, 16mo, 5s. 
Parlour Library, V. 104, Daniels’ Scottish Heiress, 12mo, 1s, boards; 
or Is 6d, cloth. 
Partition (The) of Turkey, a series of Ideas, by Veritas, 8vo, 2s. 
Penny Post, V. 3, 12mo, Is 6d. 
Petrie (John) The Last Hope, with other Poems, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Phrenologist’s Daughter, a Tale, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Pickackifax, a Novel in Rhyme, by Fra. Francis, post 8vo, 5s. 
Pillan’s (Jas.) Elements of Physical and Classical Geography, 12mo, 
4s 


Plain Commentary on the Gospels, V. 1, Matthew, 12mo, 7s. 

Pocket Library— Cottage of Greencliff, 12mo, Is. 

Poetry Rook for Children, Illustzated, 12mo, 5s. 

Poor Paddy’s Cabin ; or, Slavery in Ireland, ]2mo, 2s 6d. 

ae (Alex.) Poetical Works, with Life, by Garruthers, V. 4, post 
vo, 2s 6d 

Power (P. B.) The Two Brothers and the Two Paths, 18mo, Is 6d. 

Prince Arthur’s Alphabet Book, 16mo, Is 

Pulpit; Collection of Sermons, V. 64, 8vo, 7s 61. 

Punch ; or, London Charivari, V. 25, 4to, 8s 6d. 

Ranking (W. H.) Abstract of Medical Science, V. 18, post 8vo, 6s 6d. 

Raven (M.) Two Brothers; or, Family that Lived in the First Society, 


12mo, Is. 
Rea lings for Travellers--Sir Philip Sidney and Arcadia, by Crossley, 


12mo, Is. 
Reid (Hugo) Elementary Treatise on the Principles of Education, 12mo, 


8 
Report and Evidence on the State of Oxford University, 1853, 8vo, 


5s 6d. 
Ribeyvojles (Ch.) Historie de la Transportation de Decembre, I2mo, 
3s 8d. 


Robson (Wm.) John Railton ; or, Read and Think, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
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Rochford ohn) Adventures in New Zealand, 8vo, Is 6d. 

Rugged Path made Smooth ; or, Grammar illustrated in Scriptural 
Truths, by a Lady, 18mo, Is 6d. 

Sargeant (Miss) Easy and Pleasant Story Book, 18mo. Is. 

Shakspere (W.) Plays, Stratford Edition, by C. Knight, V. 1, 12mo, 
ls. 


—_ FF | 





Select Scenes from, 12mo, Is. 
Shaw’sUnion Officer’s Manual, 1854, 12mo, 4s. 
— (The) Catechism, translated into Syriac, by Rt. Young, 12mo, 
Se 
a (P. L.) Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
vo, s. 
Sister (The) of Mercy, a Tale, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Sketches of the Gold Diggings, 16 plates, plain, 1s—tinted, 2s 6d. 
ye Fra on Great Subjects, No. 22, State of Man, Part 4, 12mo. 
Ss . 
a ( bod 37 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, V. 1, med. 
vo. 16s. 
—School History of Greece, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Song (The) of Roland, as Chanted at the Battle of Hastings, translated 
by Author of** Emila Wyndham,” sm. 4to, 5s. 
“— of Man Subsequent to Promulgation of Christianity, Pt. 4, 12mo, 
s 6d. 
Statutes 16 and 17 Victoria. V. 21, Pt. 2, 4to, 2. 
Stevenson (G. J.) Origin of Alphabetical Characters, 8vo, 6d. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Illustrated by Thomas, 8vo, 12s. 
Straith (Hect.) Introductory Essay to the Study of Fortification, 8vo, 
and plates 4to, 13s. 
Sunlight through the Mist ; Lessons from Lives of Good Men, by a 
Lady, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Tacitus , Works, translated,.V- 1, Annals, post 8vo, 5s. 
Tales for Travellers: Selected from ‘*‘ Chambers’ Papers,’’ 2 v. post 8v0, 
each 2s 6d. 
Taylor (G. H.) Word Pictures from the Bible, 12mo, 4s 6d. 
Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory, 1854, 8vo, 6s 6d. 
Post Office Directory, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
Thomson (R. 1D.) Cyclopzdia of Chemistry, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
Thornton (W, T.) Zohrab, and other Poems, 12mo, 4s 6d. 
Todd (John Daughter) at School, 12mo, 2s. 
Townsend (G. F.) Sermons Vindicating the Providence of God, 12mo, 
6s. 
Transactions, Medico-Chirurgical Society, V. 36, 8vo, 18s. 
——Royal Society of Edinburgh, V. 20, Part 4, 4to, 10s. 
Traveller's Library—Macaulay’s Parliamentary Speeches on Reform, 
1831-32—Brooks’ Russians of the South, 12mo, each Is. 
Trollope (Edw.) Illustrations of Ancient Art. from Pompeii and Hercul- 
aneum, 4to, IJ 5s. F 
— (Jas.) Climate of Bath, as to Pulmonary Consumption, 12mo, 











Tweedie (W. K.) Lamp to the Paths; or, the Bible in the Heart, 
&e., 12mo, 2s. 

Universal Library, Poetry, V. 2, roy. 8vo, 6s. 

ae pa (J. M,) Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord, 12mo, 
3s 6 

Walker (F. ) Insecta Britannica ; Diptera, V. 2, 8vo, 1/ 5s. 

Waller (Geo.) Soldier’s Destiny, a Tale, 1s. 


ral 
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Waller (J. E.) Poems, 12mo, 5s. 

Warburton (Emma), Mabel, a Novel, 3 v. post 8vo, l/ Ils 6d. 

Wardell (Jas.) Antiquities of the Borough of Leeds, 8vo, 7s 6d—roy. 
8vo, 12s. 

Warren (Sam.,) Works, V. 1,‘‘ Diary,” post 8vo, 5s 6d. 

Weale’s Rudimentary Series—Hamilton’s Outlines of Grecian History, 
Part 1, 12mo, ls. 

Weekly Visitor, July to December, 1853, 8vo, 4s 6d. 

Wellington ( Duke) Speeches in Parliament, 2 v. 8vo, 2/ 2s. 

Whitaker’s Clergyman’s Diary, 1854, 32mo, 3s. 

White (The Shroud,) and other Poems, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Wilkins (Mrs.) The Slave Son, post 8vo, 9s. 

Wilkinson (J. G.) Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, abridged, 
2 v. post 8vo, 12s. 

Williams (Rev. C.) Scenery of the Alps, Switzerland, Savoy, and Lom- 
bardy, roy. S8vo, 12s 6d. 

-(F. S.) Chancery Practice and Orders, 1853, 8vo, I/ 5s. 

-(John) Gomer ; Analysis of the Language and Knowledge of the 
Ancient Cymry, 8vo, 4s 6d. 

ig ogee Magiand the Star ; or, Wise Men Seeking Christ, 

mo, Is. 
Wood (J. F.) Midland Florist, V. 7, 12mo, 4s. 
— (The) of Jesus, by Author of the ‘ Faithful Promiser,” 32mo, 
§ 








Wright (Thos.) Wanderings of an Antiquary on the Traces of the 
Romans of Britain, 8s. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Gr., with English Notes by Hardy and Adams, 
12mo, 4s 6d. .. 

Yendys (Syd. / Balder, a Poem, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Youth and Womanhood of Helen Tyrrel, by Author of ‘ Brampton 
Rectory,” post 8vo, 6s. 


LIST OF NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
From December the 10th, 1853, to January 10th, 1854. 


Adventures of Capt. Simon Suggs, together with ‘* Taking the 
Census,” and other Alabama Sketches, 12mo, 3s. 
Bond (J. W.) Minnesoto and its Resources post 8vo, 5s. 
Blackwater (The) Chronicle ; Narrative of an Expedition into the Land 
of Canaan, Co. Virginia, 12mo, 7s6d. 
Brackenridge (11. H.) Modern Chivalry ; or, Adventures of Capt. 
Farrago, 12mo, 5s. 
Bryant (Alf.) Attractions of the World to Come, 8vo, 5s. 
yrn (Dr. L.) Artist and Tradesman’s Companion, 12mo, 6s. 
Calmstorm, the Reformer, a Dramatic Comment, 18mo, 
Pee of Pineville, embraciug Sketches of Georgia Scenes, &c., 
mo, Js. 
Dow, J unior, Short Patent Sermons, V. 3, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Forester Frank) My Shooting Box, a Tale, 12mo, 3s. 
The Deerstalkers; or, Circumstantial Evidence, a Tale, 


ee ee 





lxmo, 3s. 
————————The Quorndon Hounds; or, a Virginian at Melton Mow- 
bray, a Tale, 12mo, 3s. 
ale (Sarah J.) Household Receipt Book, 8vo, 6s. 
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ere (W. R.) Text Book of Anatomy and Dissections, roy, 8yo, 

ll 4s. 

Harry Harson; or, the Benevolent Bachelor, post 8vo, 6s. 

a od L.) Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag; or, the Brothers, a Tale, 

2mo, Js. 

Funt’s Merchant’s Magizine, December, 1853, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Judson (Emi.) My Two Sisters, a Sketch, 12mo, 2s 6d, 

Little Ferns for Fanny’s Little Friends, ]2mo, 4s. 

McConnel (J. L.) Western Characters ; or, Types of Border Life in 
Western States, 12mo, 7s 6d. 

Mather (Cotton) Magnalia Christi Americana; or, Ecclesiastical His. 
tory of New England, 2 v. roy. 8vo, 1/ 1s. 

Mathews (Corn.) Pen and Ink Panorama of New York, 18mo. 

Neal WJ. C.) Charcoal Sketches ; or, Scenes in a Metropolis, 12mo, 3s. 

Peter Ploddy, and other Oddities, 12mo, 3s. 

Old Sights with New Eyes, by a Yankée, with Introduction by Dr. 
Baird, 8vo, 5s. 

Pickings from the Portfolio of the New Orleans ‘‘ Picayune,” |2mo, 
3s 

Robinson (Solon) Hot Corn : Life Scenes in New York illustrated, 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Savarin (B.) Physiology of Taste; or, Transcendental Gastronomy, 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

Schaff (Phil.) History of the Apostolic Church, roy. 8vo, 16s. 

Schele de Vere (Prof.) Outlines of Comparative Philology, 12mo, 6s. 

Shelton (F. W.) Up the River, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 

Southern Quarterly Review, Jan. 1854, 8vo, 6s. 

Spencer (Theod.) Theory and Process of Conversion Delineated, 8vo, 7s. 

Spooner (Dr. S.) Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and 
Architects, 3 v. 12mo, 12s. 

Taylor (B. F.) January and June ; Outdoor Thinkings and Fireside 
Musings, post Svo, 6s, _ 

West (Nath.) Analysis of the Bible, based on ‘‘Talbot’s,” imp. 8v0, 
2s. 





NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
From December the 10th, 1853, tu January the 10th, 1854. 


Anquetil, Bianca Capella ; ou, Venise et Florence au XVI Siecle 
avec une Preface par Dumas, 6 v. 18mo, 6s. 

Arnold (Dr.) Verfassungsgeshichte der Deutschen Freistadte, V. |, 
Svo, 9s 6d. 


Begin, Histoire de Napoleon, de sa Famille, et de son Epoque, V. 4, 
Svo, 6s. 

Berger, Felix Fiirst zu Swarzenberg, V. 2, 2 v. 8vo, 10s. 

— Die Conchylien des Nord-deutsch Tetiargebirges, Lief. l, 
vo, 5s Gd. 

se Einleitung in die Pandeckten des Gemeinen Civibrechts, 8v0 
Us 6d. 

Braun (Emil.) Griechischen Gotterlehre, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

sremer (fredrika) Hemmen in ya Verlden, V. 1, 12mo, 7s. 

—— Die Heimat in der Neuen Welt, V. 1, 12mo, Is 64. 
Leben en Nordon, Morgen Wachen, 12mo, Is 64. 
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Briot, Lecons d’ Algebre, V. 1, 8vo, 5s. 

Briquet (P.) Traite Therapeutique du Quinquina, 8vo, 7s. 

Bungener, Julien ; ou, la Fin d’ un Siecle, 4 v. 12mo, 12s. 

Clarac (Comte) Description Historique et Graphique du Louvre et 
des Tuileries, precedee d’une Notice biographique sur] Auteur, par 
A. Maury, 8vo, plates, 15s. 

Dash, Le Neuf de Pique, V. 1 to 5, 18mo, each Is. 

D'Aubigne (M.) Histoire de la Reformation d’Angleterre, 8vo, 8s. 

Dumas (A.) Memoires, V. 19 to 22, 18mo, each Is. 

Diisseldorfer, Kiinstler’s Album, 4th year, dto, 13s 6d. 

Escayrac de Lauture, Le Desert et Le Soudan, 8vo, 10s. 

Eschenbach (O.) Ansiedler in der Steppe, 12mo, boards, 2s 6d. 

Die Naohbarn, 12mo, boards, 2s 6d. 

Drei Sommertage, I2mo, boards, 2s 6d. 

—Hoch und Niedrig, |2mo, boards, 5s. 

Mein Skizzenbuch fur die fugend, V. 3, 12mo, 5s. 

Exploration Scientifique de l’Algérie, Recherches sur l’Origine et les 
eo des principales Tribus de l'Afrique Septentrionale, roy. 

vo, 12s. 

Feval, Tueur de Tigres, 2 v. 18mo, 2s. 

Fleurs de l’Histoire ; Recits Nouvelles, et Souvenirs de tous les Temps, 
roy. 8vo, 10s. 

Gaberel, Histoire de l’Eglise de Genéve depuis la Réformation jusqu’en 
1815, V. 1, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ot Essais sur l’Histoire Litteraire, V. 1, Moyen Age, 12mo, 














Gervinus, Geschichte de Deutschen Dichtung, V. 5, 8vo, 7s. 

Gintrac, Cours Theorique et Clinique de Pathologie interne et de 
Therapie. medicale, 3 v. 8vo, IJ Is. 

Giovini, L’Autriche en Italie, 2 v. 8vo, 10s. 

Gondrecourt, Le Baron la Gazette, 5 v. 18mo,. 5s. 

Mademoiselle de Cardonne, 2 v. 18mo, 2s. 

Gozlan, Les Aventures du Prince de Galles, Part 1, 4 v. 18mo, 4s. 

Crisebach, Bericht tuber die Leistungen in der Geographischen und 
Systematischen Botanik, 1850, 8vo, 3s. ) 

wae, Ja on Protestante ; ou, Vie des Protestants Francais, Part 
» OVO, 4s, 

~— Handbuch der Statistik des Osterreichischen Kaiserstaats, V. 2, 

8. 

Hecquard, Voyage sur la Céte et dans l’Interieur de l'Afrique Occi- 
dentale, roy. 8vo, 10s. 

Hermann, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, in 15 grosses Bildern 
dargestellt, Lieferungs 1 to 4, folio, each 1/ 8s. 

Hundeshagen, Der Wegan zu Christo, 8vo, 6s. 

Jurien de la Gravierre, Voyages en Chine et dans les Mers et Archipels 
de cet Empire pendant les Annees 1847 & 1850, 2 v 12mo., 7s. 

Keil, Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Alte-Testament, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Kletke, Deutschlands Dichterinnen, 18mo, 6s. 

Koch (Ros.) Stiltleben ; Weltleben, 12mo, each 2s 6d. 

eg ——FElizabeth Fry und Sara Martin, 12mo, 4s 6d. 
ock (H. de) Les LorettesVengees, 2 v. 18mo, 2s. 

——(P, de) Les Etuvistes, 5 v. 18mo, 5s. 
ndau, Die Territorien in Bezug auf ihre Bildung, und ibre Ent- 
wicklung. 8vo, 9s. 
» Instructions Nautiques sur le Detroit des Dardanelles, la Mer de 

armara, et le Bosphore, 8vo, 4s. 
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Letelliez (of Paris), Rules for the Correct Reading of French, adapted to 
the Use of English Students, 12mo, 2s. 

Malte-Brun, La France illustree ; Geographie, Histoire, Administration, 
et Statistique, V. 2, roy. Svo, 8s. 

Manuel du Speculateur ala Bourse, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Martin de Gray, Histoire de Napoleon, V. | and 2, 8vo, each 5s, 

Maurage, La Marquise de Rumini, 2 v. 18mo, 2s, 

Maverdius, Constitutiones Politica, ox recensione Engeri. 8vo, 12s 6d, 

Memoires de Bilboquet, recueillis par un Bourgeois de Paris, V. | and2, 
12mo, each 3s 6d. 

Mercier, De Il’Influence du Bien-Etre Materiel sur la Moralite des 
Peuples Modernes, 8vo, 3s. 

Meurice, Famille Aubry. 2 v. 18mo, 2s. 

Montepin, Genevieve Galliot, 2 v. 18mo, 3s. 

——Valets de Coeur, 3 v. 18mo, 3s.. 

Neigebaur, Die Insel Sardinien, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Passavant, Die Christliche Kunst in Spanien, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Pertz, Cosmographia Ethica, libri tres, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Pouson (A. T,) Traite de l’Exploitation des Mines de Houille, V. 3, 
8vo text, with folio Atlas, 1/, 

Pouget, Precis Historique sur la Vie et les Campagnes du Vice-Admir- 
al Comte Martin, 8vo, 6s. 

Putliz Was sich der Walderzahlt, 18mo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

Reybaud, La Derniére Bohemienne, 2 v. 18mo, 2s. 

Riche (G.) Providentialisme ; Religion Positive Universelle, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Rouget, Legons de Geometrie Analytique 4 2 et 43 Dimensions, 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

Roussel (Napoleon) Trois Mois en Irlande, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Sainte Beuve, Causeries de Lundi, V. 8, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Sand (G.) Le Pressior, Drame, 12mo, 2s. 

Sartorius (Dr. Ernst), Die Lehre von Christi Person und Werk, 12mo, 
4s. ' 
Sayous, Etudes Litteraires sur les Ecrivains Frangais de la Reformation, 
2v. 12mo, 7s. loge 
Sedillot, Traite de Medecine Operatoire, Bandages, et Appareils, V. |, 
Part 2, 12mo; 4s. 

Souvestre (E.) Memorialde Famille, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Mendiant de Saint-Roch, 12mo, 2s. 

Spiegel, Avestadie heiligen Schriften der Parsen, 1 Band, 8vo, 1/ ls. 

Sudhoff, In der Stille, 5 v. 18mo, 7s 6d. 

Trillandier, Etudes sur la Revolution en Alemagne, 2 v. 8vo, lds. 

Temminck (C. J.) Esquisses Zoologiques de la Cote de Guine, I* 
partie, Les Mammiferes, 8vo, 9s. 

fon he Grace Lingue ab H. Stephano constructus, Liv" 50 et 5I, 
Ol., ea. 12s, 

Tholuck, Das Akademische Leben, Part 1, 8vo, 6s 6d 

Tiedemann, Geschichte des Tabaks und anderer dhulicher Genuss- 
Mittel, 8vo, 8s. 

Topffer, Nouveaux Voyages en Zig Zag, roy, 8vo, illustrated, 16s. 

Toppen, Geschichte der Preussichen Historiographie, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Trois Regnes de la Nature, Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, par P.A. Cap, 
roy. 8vo, coloured plates, portraits, 1/ Is. 

Ubicini, La Question d’Orient devant Europe, 12mo 3s. 

Vaulabelle, Histoire des Deux Restaurations, V.7, 8vo, 5s. ; 

Velpeau (A.) Traite des Maladies du Sein et de la Region Mammarre, 

8vo, coloured plates, 12s 
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Veron, Memoires d’un Bourgeois de Paris, comprenant la Fin de l’Empire, 
la Restauration, et la Republique jusqu’au Retablissment de l’Empire. 
V. l and 2, 8vo, each 5s. 

Villemain, Souvenirs Contemporians d’ Histoire et de Litterature, 8vo, 


7s 
Wiesner, Der Feldzug der Ungarn gegen die Oesterreicher und Russ- 
enim Jahre, 1848-49, V. 1, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From January the 10th, to February the 10th, 1854. 





Abbott (Jac.) History of Xerxes the Great, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Accommodated Texts; or, Texts and Contexts, Is. 

Adams (C.) Ben Howard ; or, Truth and Honesty, 18mo, Is. 

Ainsworth (W. H.) Star Chamber, a Romance (Home Companion 
edition, ) 4to, 4s 6d. 

———2 v. post 8vo, 7s. 

Akerman (J. Y.) Remains of Pagan Saxondom, Pt. 8, 4to, 2s 6d. 

Alexander (W. L.) Christ and Christianity: Vindication of the Chris- 
tian Religion, 12mo, 4s. 

Amy Grant; or, the One Motive, a Tale for Teachers of the Poor, 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

Anderson (Bp. D.) Net in the Bay; or, Journal of a Visit to Moose 
and Albany, 12mo, 4s 6d. 

Andrews (E. A.) and Stoddart Latin Grammar, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“ea Ii) Modern Husbandry ; or, Treatise on Agriculture, 
vo, 6s. 

Angler’s Almanac for 1854, Is. : 

Arthur (T. S.) Tales for the Rich and Poor, 2 v. 32mo, 5s. 

Ashton (T. J .) Treatise on Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, 8vo, 8s. 

Atheneus, Deipnosophists, or, the Banquet of the Learned, transl. by 
Yonge, V. 1, post 8vo, 5s. 

Aunt Effie’s Gift to the Nursery, 16mo, Is 6d. 

Bailey (Tho) Annals of Nottinghamshire, V. 2, roy. 8vo, 9s 6d. 

Ballou (Adin) Views of Modern Spirit Manifestations, 12mo. Is. 

Banks (Jas.) Nuge : The Solace of Rare Leisure, in Verse, 12mo, 5s. 

Barth (C. G.) Poor Henry, a Tale, 18mo, Is. e 

ey (F.G.) Religion in Heart and Life; or, the Fruit of the Spirit, 

mo, 3s. 

Bell (Rt.) English Poets—V. 2, Surrey’s (Earl) Poems, 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Bentley's Monthly Review, V. 1, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
kley (G. F.) Reminiscences of a Huntsman, 8vo, 14s. 

Besset (Mas.) Lost Child, and other Stories, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Bewley (John) Decimal Interest Tables, 5 per cent., from 1 to 365 

Days. 8vo, 11 Is. 

‘Billet (Jas.) Salt for the Church, in three Parts, 4s. 

Bird (C. §') Examination of Wilberforce’s System, |2mo, 4s 6d. 

Blanch (G. W.) Remarks on the Efficacy of Tractation for cure of 

iseases, 12mo, 3s. 

Bland (W.) Hints on Teaching Notation to Little Children, 1s. ]12mo. 
hn's alee ence Library—Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical History, V. 2, post 
VO, Os. 

———British Classics—Gibbon’s Rome, V. 2, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

——Classical Library —Atheneus’ Sy ee nee transl. by Yonge, 

Vol. 1—Plato’s Works by Burges, V. 6, post 8vo, each 5s. 
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Bohn’s Illustrated Library—Dante, transl. by I. C. Wright, post 8vo, 5s 
Scientific Library—Mantell’s Geological Excursions, post 8vo, nm 

Standard Library—De Reumont’s Carafas of Maddaloni—Cowper's 

Works, by Southey, V. 2, post 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 

Book of Wonders, 18mo, Is 6d. 

Boole (Geo.) Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 8vo, 14s. 

Bowring (John) Decimal System, with Illustrations of Coins, post 8vo, 








s. 

Bradshaw’s Handbook to the Manufacturing Districts in England, 12mo, 
4s. 

Braggadocio: a Book for Boys and Girls, 18mo, Is. 

Breathings of Consolation for the Bereaved, 32mo, 2s. 

Brett (F. H.) Gems of Tuscany: Scenery and Descriptions, 8yo, 10s. 

Browne (R. L.) Sermons preached in Sussex, 12mo, 5s, 

Burn (R. $8.) Colonist and Emigrant’s. Handbook of the Mechanical 
Arts, 8vo, 5s. 

Burnet (John) Progress of a Painter in the 19th Century, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Cape (G. A.) Rise and Progress of Baths and Wash-houses, post 4to, 3s 6d. 

Cassell’s Pronouncing German Reader, 12mo, Is 6d. 

Casson (H. H.) Life and Labours ; or, Christianity in Earnest, by Steele, 
18mo, 2s. 

Chaloner (Philip) Poems, 12mo, 4s. 

Chesney (Col.) Account of the Russo-Turkish Campaigns, post 8vo, 12s. 

Chess Player’s Chronicle, New Series, V. 1, 8vo. lJ. 

Child’s First Lesson Book, in One Syllable, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Chronicles of Cartaphilus, Edited by Hoffman, V. 2, roy. 8vo, 1I Is. 

Clark (J. P.) Odontalgist ; or, How to preserve the Teeth, post 8vo, 5s. 

Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, viz. :—Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical 
History, V. 4—Ebrard on the Hebrews—and Hengstenberg’s Christ- 
ology of the Old Testament, 8vo, each 10s 6d. 

Clarkson (Thomas) a Monograph, by Jas. Elmes, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Claughton (T. L.) Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
18mo, 2s, 

(‘ochrane (Baillie) Florence the Beautiful, a Novel, 2 v. post 8vo, Il Is. 

Considerations on Military Tactics, by an Artillery Officer, 8vo, 2s 6d. 

Conyngham (Dr. C.) Doctors’ Commons Unveiled, post 8vo, 1s. 

Crowe (Mrs.) Juvenile Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 18mo, Is. f 

oe (John) Tent and the Altar: Sketches from Patriarchal Life, 
2mo, 9s. 

Cunningham (MajorA.) Bhilsa Topes ; or, Budhist Monuments of Central 
India, 8vo, 12 10s. 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica, a Literary Manual. Pt. 17, roy. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Dale-End ; or, Six Weeks in the Vicarage, by Author of ‘‘ The Unseen 
Hand,” 12mo, 2s 6d. I 
Dalrymple (John) Pathology of the Human Eye, Pt. 9, imp. 4to, i— 

complete half-morocco, 9/ 15s. 
Darton’s Children’s Picture Book, fol. 4s 6d. < 
De Bonelli (L. H.) Travels in Bolivia, and Tour across the Pampas 
Buenos Ayres, 2 v. post 8vo, IJ 1s. 8vo 
De Gainey (Tho.) Works—Antobiographic Sketches, V. 2, Post &¥% 
7s Gd, : 
De Reumont (Alf.) Carafas of Maddalonia : Naples under Spanish dom- 
inion, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Dew Drops for the opening Bud: Scripture Texts, 32mo, Is 6d, i 
Dickson (J. B.) Theodoxia ; or, Glory to God: an Evidence for 
Truth of Christianity, 12mo, 3s 6d. Dr 
Discourses and Services connected with the Death of the Rev. *™ 
Wardlaw, 18mo, Is. 
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Domestic Commentary, Old Testament, Vol. 2, roy. 8vo, 13s 6d. 
Drummond (Mrs.) Upper Room Furnished; or, Help to the Lord's 
Table, 82mo, Is 6d. 
Dudgeon «Pam Lectures on Theory and Practice of Homeopathy, 
]2mo, 7s 6d. 
Dunkin (A. J.) History of Kent, V. 1, 4to, 1d 5s. 
Ebrard “9 . H.) Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews, by Fulton, 8vo. 
10s 6d. 
Effie’s and the Doctor’s Tale, a Tale for Girls, 16mo, 2s 6d. 
Ellis (Rt.) Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Ephraem Syrus, Metrical Homily of the Mission af Jonah, transl. by, 
Burgess, 8vo, 10s. 
Euclid’s Elements, Book 1 Explained to Beginners, by C. B. Mason, 
}2mo, 1s 9d. 
Eyton (R. W.) Antiquities of Shropshire, Pt. 2, roy. 8vo, 5s. 
Family Tutor, V.6, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
meet (C. St. John) History of Yucatan to the 17th Century, 8vo, 
s 6d. 
or (L. C.) History of the Roman State, V. 4, 8vo. 12s—complete, 
8s. 
Farnham (J.) Essay on Training Pupil Teachers, 8vo, 6d. 
Field (E. W.) Right of the Public to form Limited Liability Partner- 
ships, 8vo. 2s 6d. 
Finch (John) Bible of the Reformation Reformed, 12mo, I/ Is. 
Flockhart (Jas.) De Mowbray, a Legend, with other Poems, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
“ae (W. B.) Lucy Ashcroft, the Manufacturer’s Daughter, a Tale, 
mo, 3s. 
Forbes (A. P.) Commentary on the Canticles, 32mo, 2s. | 
Fowler (Geo. ) History of the Ottoman Empire, with Notes by Dr. Spicer, 
post 8vo, 10s 6d 
Gazetteer of the World ; or, Geographical Dictionary, V. 5, roy. 8vo, 13s. 
Gieseler (J. C.) Ecclesiastical History, V. 4, 8vo, 10s 6d 
Gironiere (P. de la) Residence in the Phillippine Islands, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Gleig’s School Series—Hughes’ Child’s Geography, 18mo, 94. 
Gospels (Four) in One Narrative, ]12mo, 4s 6d. , 
Greenwood (G.) Stories for her Nephews and Nieces, 18mo, Is. 
Guy 8 Hospital Reports, V. 8, Pt. 2, 8vo, 7s. 
milton’s Diamond Psalter, 18mo, 3s. 
Hamley (E. B.) Lady Lee’s Widowhood, a Novel, 2 v. post 8vo, li Is. 
ann (Jas.) and Gener, Steam Engine for Practical Men, 8vo, 9s. 
larris (Ric.) Reflections from Nature, and other Poems, 12mo, 5s. 
~~. sy E) Ultimate and Proximate ResuJts of Redemption, 8vo, 
Ss 


Helen's Fault, a Tale, 18mo, Is. 
a (E. W.) Christology of the Old Testament, V. 1, 8vo, 
8 6d. 


Hewitson (W. C.) Illustrations of Exotic Butterfles, Pt. 8, 4to, 4s 
rma rs Memoirs of the Whig Party during his Time, V. 2, post 
0, Us 6d. 
ome Book for Children of all Ages, 12mo, 2s. 
Hoo Companion, V. 4, 4to, 4s 6¢d—fine paper, 7s. 
ooker (W, J.) Century of Ferns, Pt. lt, 4to, 10s. 
gemma Icones Plantarum, V. 10, Pt. 1, 8vo, 14s. 
orton (T. G.) True Principles of a Christian Church, 12mo, 2s. 
ousehold Narrative of Events, V. 4, roy. 8vo, 3s. 
Owitt (Mary) Pictorial Calendar of the Seasons, post 8vo, 5s. 
ustrated London News, V. 23, fol. 1/ Is. 
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Imitation of the Satires of Boileau, post 8vo, 3s. 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, 2nd Series, Pt. 9, 4to, 2s 6d 
Isham (Art.) Discriminative Use of the Titles of Jacob and Israel, 
Ephraim and Judah, |2mo. Is 6d. 
Jackson (Jer.) Scriptural Inquiry into the Election of Grace, 8vo, 2s 6d, 
James (G. P. R.) Ticonderoga; or, the Black Eagle, a Novel, 3 v. post 
8vo, ll Ils 6d. 
Jay (Wm.) Lectures on Female Scripture Characters, post 8vo, 6s. 
————-— Memoir of, by Rev. S. Wilson, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Jew (The) of Verona; an Historical Tale of the Italian Revolutions, 
1846-1849, 2 v. post 8vo, 10s. 
Journal, Geological Society, V. 9, &vo, 17s 6d—V. 10, Pt. 1, 4s. 
——~— Medical Science, Dublin, No. 33, 8vo, 5s. 
—__-_—. Microscopical Science, Pt. 6, 8vo, 4s. 
Judd (Jas.) Indestructible Atlas, 3s 6d. 
Key to the Prophecy of the Revelations, 12mo, ls 6d. 
Kidd (W.) Journal of Natural History, V. 4, 8vo, 10s 6d, 
King (Ross) Campaigning in Kaffirland, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
Kitto (John) Daily Bible Illustrations, Evening Series, V. 4, 12mo, 6s. 
Knaggs (Sam.) Insanity Considered in relation to the Question of Re- 
sponsibility in Criminal Cases, 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Krause (W. H.) Memoir and Correspondence, by Stanford, post 8vo, 5s 6d. 
Lawson’s Merchant's Magazine, V. 2, 8vo, 15s. 
Lays of Modern Rome, 8vo, 5s. 
Lee (Holme) Maude Talbot, a Novel, 3 v. post 8vo, 1/ J1s 6d. 
Leila Ada, Diary and Correspondence of, by O. W. Heighway. |8mo, 
3s 6d. 
Lessons and Trials of Life, a Tale, by Author of * Bertha’s Journal,” 
post 8vo, 6s. 
Lindley (John) On Symmetry of Vegetation, 8vo, Is. 
Lovell (E. B.) Annual Digest of Law Cases, 1854, 8vo, 12s. 
— (M. 7) Contributions to Literature, Historical Antiquarian, &. 
vo, 7s 6d. 
Macfarlane (Jas.) Three Lectures on Popery, 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Macintosh (Miss) The Cousins, a Tale, 18mo, Is. 
Macklin’s Illustrations to the Bible, Pt. i, fol. 3s. 
Markham (Fred.) Shooting Scenes in the Himalayas, &¢., roy. 8v0, Wd Is. 
Massey (G.) Ballad of Babe Christabel, and other Poems, 24mo, 2s 6d 
Maurice (F. D.) Unity of the New Testament, 8vo, 14s. 
Mechanic’s Magazine, V. 59, 8vo, 7s. 
Miller (Wm.) Decimal Tables used at the Bank of England, 4to, 8s. 
Morning Thoughts, Suggested by the Second Lessons of the Morning 
Service, 12mo, 5s. 
Morris (B.R.) Illustrations of British Game Birds, and Wild Fowl, Pt. 
1, 4to, 2s 6d. 
Murray’s British Classies—Goldsmith’s Works, V. 2, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
National Illustrated Library—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, by Hazlitt, 
V.1, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Natural Laws of Health, 8vo, 3s 64d. : 
Newman (J, H.) Lectures on History of the Turks in its Relation to 
Christianity, 12mo, 4s. 
Notes and Queries, V. 8, 4to, 10s 6d. 
—— at Paris in 1853, chiefly on Religion, post 8vo, 4s. ; 
O'Brien (J. T.) Episcopal Counsel upon Ministerial Duties, 8vo, 1s 6¢. 
: -< Pat.) Residence in the Danubian Principalities, 1853, post 8V 
8 . 


O'Keeffe (Miss) Broken Sword ; or, a Soldier's Honour, a Tale, 12mo, 6¢. 
O'Neill (Rev. W.) Biblical and Theological Gleanings, 8vo, lJ 8s 
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Trusta (H.) Life and Writings, post 8vo, 3s 6d, 
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Our Cruise in the Undine ; Expedition through France, Baden, &c., post 
vo, 6s. 
cvily Fast, Lat., with Notes, by Paley, 12mo, 5s. 
Owen (Mrs.) Heroines of History, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Palmer (C.J-) History of the Borough of Great Yarmouth, post 4to, 1/ 1s. 
Pardoe (Miss,) Reginald Lyle, a Novel, 3 v. post 8vo, 1/ 11s 6d, 
Parlour Library, V. 105—James’ Henry of Guise, 12mo, Is 6d, bds. ; 
2s, cloth. 
Pearson (H. D,) Home Tales, 12mo, Is. ! 
Peep (A) into the Family of Mrs. Delmar ; a Book for Children, 12mo, 5s. 
Petermann (A.) and Milner, Library Atlas of Physical and Political 
Geography, roy. 4to, 2/ 2s. ” 
Physiological Researches into Causes of Nervous Debility, 8vo, 4s. 
Plato's Works, translated by Burges, V. 6, with Index, post 8vo, 5s. 
Puckle (G. H.) Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Quain (Ric.) Lectures on Diseases of the Rectum, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Records of the Chase and Celebrated Sportsmen, by Cecil, 12mo, 7s 6d. 
Riego (Mad.) Magazine of Ornamental Needle-Work, V. 1 and 2, post 
4to, each 4s. 
Rival Houses of Hobbs and Dobbs; a Story, 12mo, Is. 
Robinson (C.K.) National Obligations and Advantages of Missions in a 
Christian State, 8vo, 3s. 
Roby (John) Legendary and Poetical Remains, with Memoir, post 8vo, 
10s 6d, 
Rossetti (Teod.) Prophcey of the 19tm Century, post 8vo, 4s. 
Rutter (J.O.) Treatise on Development of Human Electricity, post 8vo,6s. 
Sanderson (J.) Rural Architecture, 12mo, Is, , 
Scottish Florist for 1853, post 8vo, 5s 6d. 
Sedgwick (Miss) Pleasant Words in Tales and Stories for Youth, 18mo, 1s 
Selfe (H. 8.) The Accounts of the Canterbury Association, with Re- 
_marks, 8vo, 2s. 
Shakspere (W.) Plays, Stratford Edition, by C. Knight, V. 2, 12mo, 1s. 
Shepherd (Rev. R. H.) Memoir of, by Rev. R. Shepherd, post 8yo, 3s 6d. 
Sidney (Sir P.) and the Arcadia, by H. Southern, 12mo, Is. . 
Simpson (L, F'.) Narrative of Events from the Missions of Ct. Leiningen 
and Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople, 8vo, 5s. 
Sinclair (W) Manual of Family and Occasional Prayers, 18mo, 1s 6d. 
Smedley (E. A.) Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Subjects, 12mo, 5s. 
Smith (W. B.) First Italian Course, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Sowerby (G. B.) ‘Thesaurus Conchyliorum; Figures of Recent Shells, 
Pt. 14, imp. 8vo, Il ds. 
Starbuck (W, G.) Mortimer, a Poetical Tale, post 8vo, 5s 6d. 
Stock 7 Evangelical System Considered in its Various Aspects, 
4 0, JS, 
Strickland (Jane) History of Rome, Regal, and Republican, for Fami- 
lies, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Suggestive Thoughts for a Holy Life, 32mo, Is, 
ener Days ; or, the Cousins, 12mo,. Is 6d. 
mer, (Earl) Poems, edited by Rt. Bell, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
mee (Emeric) History of Hungary, Past and Present, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
em Novum, Gr., Scholz’ ‘Text, edited by Macmichael, 12mo, 
Tard, (W. L.) Brewer’s Journal, 10s 6d. 
Taveller's Library—Kemp’s Indications of Instinct, 12mo, 1s. 
femenheere (H. S.) Constitution of the United States Compared with 
Our Own, post 8vo, 9s 6d. 
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= (H. St G.) Memoirs and Correspondence, by J. W. Kaye, 8vo, 

Tuckmann (M. L.) Practical German Grammar, 12mo, 5s. 

ise ery art T.) Historical Sketches of Kazan, in Russia, 2 y. post 
8vo, s. 

— (H. H.) Remarks on Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors, 

vo, 3s, 

Village of Ellanvale: or, Gipsy Queen, a Tale, 12mo, Is. 

Virgil, Carmina, Lat., with Notes, &c., by Dr. Freund, 12mo, 3s 64. 

Visit (A) to Belgrade, 12mo, Is. 

Vitalis (Ord. ) Ecclesiastical History, by Forester, V. 2, post 8vo, is. 

Wallace (J. A.) Pastoral Recollections, 12mo, 3s. 

Watson (J. R.) Jacob Chosen; Lectures on Hosea, 12mo, Is. 

Waylen (Jas.) History of Marlborough City, 8vo, 14s. 

Weale’s Rudimentary, Series—Halleur’s Art of Photography, 12mo, Is. 

Wilks (Wash.) Turk, Greek, and the Russ, 12mo, Is. 

Wilson (Eras.) Portraits of Skin Diseases, Pt, 11, fol. 10. 

Wood (Chr.) Reminiscences of Winchester; Poems, 4to, 10s 6d. 

Woodworth (F. C.) Uncle Frank’s Home Stories, 18mo, Is. 

Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, 1854, 12mo, 5s, 


LIST OF NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
From January the \0th, to February the 10th, 1854. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences, No, 53, Jan., 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Science and Arts, by Silliman and Dana, Jan., 5s. 
National Preacher, V. 27, 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Bates (David) Poems, 8vo. 5s. 
Bibliotheca Sacra and American Biblical Repository, Jan., 3s 6d. 
Blackwater Chronicle: Nafrative of an Expedition into the Land of 
Canaan, Co. Virginia, post 8vo, 5s. 
Herndon (W. L.) Exploration of the Valley of the River Amazon, with 
plates. 8vo, 16s. 

Jomini (Baron) Art of War, translated"by Major Winship and Lt. 
M ‘Lane, roy. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the United States, 1/ 1s. 

Little (The) Pilgrim: a Monthly Newspaper, edited by Grace Green- 
wood, annual Subscription in advance, 2s 6d. 

McConnell (J. L.) Western Characters; Types of Border Life, post 
8vo, 6s. 

Meehan (Tho.) American Handbook of Ornamental Trees, 12mo, 9s. 

Mining Magazine, edited by W.J. Tenney, Feb., 2s 6d. 

Mowatt (Anna) Autobiography of an Actress; or, Eight Years on the 
Stage, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

North American Review, Jan., 8vo, 6s. 

Olmsted (Rev. J. M.) Noah and His Times, post 8vo, [e. 

Passion-Flowers ; Poems, 8vo, 3s. 

Richardson (T. G.) Elements of Human Anatomy, roy. 8vo, 18s. 

Siebold (C. T.) and Stannius, Comparative Anatomy, transl. by Dr. 
Burnett, V. 1, roy. 8vo, 16s. 

Simonds (Wm. ) Clinton: a Book for Boys, 12mo, 3s. 

Stork (Rev. T.) Children of the New Testament, 8vo, 4s 6d. _ 

Webber (C. W.) Wild Scenes, and Song Birds, 20 Illustrations print 
in Colours, roy. 8vo, 1/ 10s. 

Woodworth (C.) Wonders of the Insect World, 12mo, 4s 6d. 
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